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Before You Sail for France 


Make sure that your Legion equipment is 


complete before you sail for France this fall. 
( Post caps, membership buttons and cere- 
monial badges—all of which you will need— 
are illustrated in the 1927 Emblem Cata- 
logue. Q And even if you are not going you 
will be interested in the countless other 
Legion insignia, all of which have been de- 
signed for your personal use. Q Your copy 
of the 1927 Catalogue, which is beautifully 
illustrated in colors, is ready to mail. (Write 

<B> : for it today. (It’s free to Legionnaires! 

The AMERICAN 

LEGION 

Emblem Division 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Please send mea FREE * ‘ f > 
copy of the 1927 Emblem Cata- Send or this 


logue. It is understood that this 
will in no way obligate me. 


Booklet now 
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Senator Watson, 
noted for his fine voice, 














ever careful of his throat, 
4 . 
writes: 
“Smoking is a great 
pleasure and diver- 
sion to me. I get 
much enjoyment 
from Lucky Strikes 
| & because I know that 
4 I can smoke them at 
: will with no fears of 
any ill effects upon 
: my voice.” 
: 
/ 
| 
| Photo by Underwood 4 Underwood 
James E. Watson, Republican Whip 
of the United States Senate, popular 
and powerful orator of Indiana, smokes 
Lucky Strikes. You, too, will find that 
Lucky Strikes are mild and mellow— 
the finest cigarettes you ever smoked, 
made of the finest Turkish and domes- 
——— tic tobaccos, properly aged and blended 
y, & with great skill, and there is an extra 
Sy) ) | process—“It’s toasted”—no harshness, 
7 | not a bit of bite. 
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It’s toasted .. 


Your Throat Protection epg Og 


Broadway and 45th St. 
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ASSACHUSETTS: Second oldest of the thirteen orig- 


inal colonies. Probably visited by the 
Verrazano, shortly after the era of Columbus, 
knew the region, which Captain John Smith 
later named New England. A group of English 
religious exiles landed at Plymouth in December, 
1620, and this first important settlement became 
the Colony of Plymouth. When newcomers ar- 
rived in great numbers, they absorbed the old 
colony into the Massachusetts Bay Colony. 
Massachusetts, like Virginia first called a com- 
monwealth, still officially uses that title The 
commonwealth has played a prominent part in 
American history, being the scene of the outbreak 
of hostilities in the Revolution, and contributed 


many leaders to the cause of Independence. Population, 1790, 
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1910, 92.8; 1920, 94.8. Area, 8,266 sq. miles. Density of 
population, 479.2 per sq. mile. Rank among States, sixth 
in population, forty-fourth in area, second in | 


Norsemen. 


density. Capital, Boston (1925 U. S. est.), 779,- 
620. Three largest cities, Boston; Worcester, 
190,757; Springfield, 142,065. Estimated wealth, 


(1923 U. S. Census), $12,980,839,000. Principal 
sources of wealth (U. S. 1923), cotton goods, 
$415,922,838; boots and shoes, $290,604,403; 
worsted goods, $258,035,615. Three leading nat- 
ural products (1920), fish, $11,000,000; hay, $7,- 
000,000; tobacco, $5,419,000. Massachusetts had 
198,692 men in the service during the World War. 
State motto, adopted 1780, “Ense Petit Placidam 
sub Libertate Quietem—With the sword she seeks 
quiet peace under liberty.” The name of the State is derived 
“a site at the big 

















378,787; 1926 (U. S. est.) 4,197,288. Percentage of urban from an Algonquin Indian word meaning 

population (communities of 2,500 and over), 1900, 91.5; little hills.” Nickname, Bay State. 
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Between Here 





—there’s a long, tiresome trip to sailing port. Or—there’s a fascinating scenic 
run direct to ship’s side! You can make this one of the most enjoyable features 
of your Second A. E. F. trip, by going and returning over the routes suggested 
here. Costs no more, but makes a world of difference in your pleasure. 


From Portland and Seattle 


Yours, the privilege of taking this marvelous “500 miles of 
Alps” trip through the Canadian Pacific Rockies, with stops 
at world-famed Banff and Lake Louise. Then the golden 
prairies of Alberta. Then a thousand miles through Ontario’s 
untamed forests and glorious, primitive lakes. Then the 
picturesque, old-world scenes of French-Canadian provinces. 
Europe has nothing to equal this! Start a few days early 
and stop over at thrilling places. 


Four luxurious, trans-continental trains leave Vancouver 
daily. Fare from Seattle includes stop at Victoria, if desired. 
Open observation cars through the mountains. The delight- 
ful Dining Car service for which Canadian Pacific is famous. 


Spokane passengers may travel via the Kootenay and Arrow 
Lakes, Banff and Lake Louise, or the southern Rockies 
route through Winnipeg to ship’s side. 









Coast passengers may vary the return trip by the 
Chicago-Detroit itinerary, together with the southern 
Rockies route. 


from Milwaukee, 
Chicago and Detroit 


For a charming day-time run through 








> 

















from Minneapolis 


Two fascinating routes are offered. quaint French-Canadian settlements, and 
Join the Trans-Canada Limited— by country-side that hasn’t changed in 300 
way of Sault Ste. Marie and the years, take the “Canadian” which leaves 
glorious Georgian Bay sporting re- Chicago daily at 5:40 P. M., and Detroit at 
gion—for its trip among the beauti- 1:30 A.M. Observation-Library, Compart- 
ful lakes and deep pine forests of ment cars, sleepers, day-coaches, and diner 
Ontario, and the vividly interesting par excellence. Side trip to Niagara Falls. 
scenes of historic Quebec provinces. Stop-over in Montreal and Quebec for a 
Or, take the Chicago-Detroit route wee taste of “ Paris.” Or, save a business day 
as outlined, including Niagara Falls if necessary on the “Dominion-Overseas” 
as a side trip. Why not go one way leaving Chicago in the morning, arriving 


and return the other? at ship’s side just before sailing. 


Phone or visit your nearest Canadian Pacific agent for further information and reservations. 
iT write— 


G. G. McKay, Gen. Agent, Thos. J. Wall, Gen. Agent, H. M. Tait, Gen. Nu, ~wy 
1231 Washington Bivd., 71 E. faereee Bivd., 611 Second Av = 
hey wes HICAGO MINNEAPOLIS. 


. L. Sheehan, Gen. Agent, H. Deacon, Gen. A 
1320 Fourth Avenue, SEATTLE, WASH. 55 Third Street, PORTLAND, “ORE. 


Canadian Pacific 


World’s Greatest Travel System 
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FULL baker’s dozen of names are 

now enrolled on the list of Legion- 
naires who have read Edward Gibbon’s 
“Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire” 
entire. The honor roll is an outgrowth 
of Gene Tunney’s statement (in his 
article ‘What People Want to Know 
About Me” in the March issue) that he 
had digested all eight volumes. Holders 
of Membership Cards Eleven, Twelve 
and Thirteen are Legionnaires Fay L. 
Garton of Blackwell, Oklahoma; Louis 
A. Falk, Senior Vice-Commander of 
Albert L. Quinn Post of Jersey City, 
New Jersey, and Bates M. Stovall of 
U. S. S. Tampa Post, Tampa, Florida. 


R. FALK proposes an amendment 

to the by-laws of the club. “In 
accepting eligibles,” he writes, ‘‘we should 
count professionals, such as_ teachers, 
instructors, etc., out of it.”” As organizer 
and founder of the club we cannot accept 
Mr. Falk’s suggested statute of limita- 
tions, but we do think that anyone who 
consumed Gibbon as required reading in 
school or college should not be considered 
eligible. Any one of the thirteen present 
members who comes in this category is 
asked to notify the undersigned at once. 
A handsomely typewritten honorable 
discharge will be sent him in the next 
mail. 


HIS interesting communication comes 

on the letterhead of Valintcourt’s 
Bakery, Oneida, New York, over the 
signature of Harry E. Valintcourt: 
“Many thanks to the author of ‘Why I 
Stayed in the Army’ in the June Monthly. 
My case parallels his but I did not stay 
in and have often wondered what would 
have been my lot had I done so. I was 
commissioned with him at Fort Niagara 
and I, too, was bitterly disappointed 
when my assignment was not to France. 
My efforts to get across, like his, were 
quite futile. When it was over over there 
I did not stay in the Army although I 
considered that course. His very inter- 
esting story gives me much light on what 
might have been my experience had I 
stayed. I want to give him very briefly 
an idea of what might have happened 
had he taken the course I did. Return- 
ing home with silver chevrons, I dreaded 
to meet my former buddies bearing the 
gold stripes of overseas service. The 
first one I ran into had some on both 
sleeves, and how cheap I felt when he 
gave me a salute! Well, I weathered the 
storm all right with him and the rest. 
Soon we organized a post of The Ameri- 
can Legion and my former buddies 
elected me first post commander—and I 
had not been across! Well, there was a 
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lot of work for me to do in this job and 
later as county commander. Next fol- 
lowed other work as captain of a National 
Guard company and much work in fra- 
ternal circles. Active participation in 
drives for our new armory, new hotel, 
nurses’ home and such things kept me 
busy too. Not a job that had a cent of 
pay, mind you. I had to work on the 
side for a living. Then three years ago 
we organized a post bugle band. I never 
blew a note in my life but I joined and 
for three years we have won the state 
championship. This year we are going 
to Paris with the Second A. E. F. and 
next vear we are going to San Antonio. 
I fought the war in San Antonio and 
there I married the sweetest nurse in 
Uncle Sam’s Army. She and our two 
little nurses are going back, too. Judging 
from our Legion members our greatest 
joy is our work for our Legion and our 
community. Even the bitter feeling I 
formerly held about not getting over has 
vanished. I now feel proud in having 
been a member of what an eminent 
statesman termed ‘civilization’s last 
hope’—the two million men on this side 
who were ready to go if the first two mil- 
lion didn’t turn the trick. So, you see, the 
author of ‘Why I Stayed in the Army’ is 
happy in having stayed in and doing his 
work well. We who did not stay in and 
who are trying to do our work well are 
also happy.” 


ee IS almost thirty years since “The 
Gentleman from Indiana” was pub- 
lished, and in the interval Booth Tark- 
ington, himself a native of Indianapolis 
and still making his home there, has 
made an enduring name as a skilful, 
sympathetic and accurate interpreter 
of American life. A score of novels and 
nearly that number of plays attest to 
Mr. Tarkington’s productivity during 
this period; the fact that he has twice 
won the Pulitzer prize for fiction is one 
indication of his repute; a more significant 
indication is the general esteem in which 
he is held by a body of readers that in- 
cludes most of literate America, and the 
certainty that his reputation will ovtlast 
the span of his own life. It is a privilege 
to welcome him to the pages of The 
American Legion Monthly. 


PREADERS who enjoy “Able Seamen,” 
by George S. Brooks, will do well 
to read the account of the adventures 
of James Durand recently edited by Mr. 
Brooks and published with the co-oper- 
ation of the Naval Order of the United 
States (Yale University Press). Durand 
sailored extensively in the War of 1812 
and published a book reciting his experi- 


GE*CENTE 


ae 


ences . . . Charles Hanson Towne is editor 
of Harper’s Bazar. Astory by Mr. Towne, 
“The Lady Killer,’ appeared in the 
January Monthly . J. C. Cunning- 
ham is Chairman of Vocational Courses 
in the Iowa State College of Agriculture 
and Mechanic Arts. As representative of 
agriculture, he was called to Washington 
by President Harding to attend the con- 
ference which preceded the establish- 


ment of the Veterans Bureau... . 
Benjamin Winter is one of the best- 


known real-estate men in America, with 
several many-million-dollar deals on his 
books . . Mary Clare Davron lives 
in New York City Hugh Wiley 
and Leonard H. Nason are frequent 
contributors to the Monthly. Mr. Wiley 
lives in California and Mr. Nason, just 
now, in France, where he is all set to wel- 
come the visiting firemen in September. 


LEXANDER GARDINER, whose 
account of Clarence DeMar appears 
in this issue, will be remembered as the 
author of “A Little Faster, A Little 
Farther’ in the June issue. That article 
concluded with the statement that “if 
track and field history teaches anything, 
it is that no record now standing is going 
to last for all time.’”’ Just three days 
after the appearance of the June issue 
of the Monthly, Sabin Carr of Yale, who 
had already done thirteen feet nine and a 
quarter inches in the pole vault, a new 
indoor record, but had never attained 
the outdoor mark of thirteen feet eleven 
and three-sixteenths inches held by 
Charlie Hoff of Norway, cleared the bar 
at the unprecedented height of fourteen 
feet at the I. C. A. A. A. A. meet at 
Philadelphia. 


O MUCH has been talked and written 

on the question of national defense 
since the World War that the average in- 
expert citizen can only be bewildered by 
the vast bulk of argument pro and con, 
supported often by distorted facts, or 
real facts which are of little use save in 
the hands of a trained specialist. In the 
September number will begin a series of 
articles on the defense problem by Rich- 
ard Washburn Child that wiil get down 
to the fundamentals of the business, ex- 
plaining the situation in such clear and 
simple terms that no one can fail to heed 
its significance. This series will con- 
stitute the most important contribution 
to the discussion of the defense question 
that has appeared since the adoption of 
the National Defense Act of 1920. 
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2200 U.S. Official War Photographs 
in One Beautifully Bound Portfolio 


We 


HIS IS the largest collection of official 

photographs ever published in one volume. 
Hundreds of Government photographers battled 
with death to secure this pictorial story of our 
participation in the World War. It is a graphic 
picture of our Army, Navy and Marine Corps 
in action. Here is a complete story—the training 
camps; the French villages; the big offensives, 
Cantigny, Soissons, Chateau-Thierry, St. Mihiel, 
Meuse-Argonne, and the others; a special Navy 
and Marine Corps section of hundreds of pic- 
tures; a score or more of Air Service photo- 
graphs; Tank Corps, Medical Corps, S. O.S., 
Sanitary Corps, Welfare Organizations, and 
every branch that contributed to the winning 
of the War—all in pictures. 


This beautiful collection of Official War Pho- 
tographs satisfies a desire which you have to 
reminisce and recall experiences of the days of 
1917 and 1918. Then, to be apprehended with a 
camera in your possession was a most serious 
offense. How often did you remark, “I wish I 
had a camera?”’ The Government, in taking and 
preserving these photographs of the World War, 
has made it possible for you to possess a pictorial 
review better than any one you could have 
compiled. 











































The actual size of this portfolio is 9 by 12 
inches. The portfolio contains 1,000 pages and 
is handsomely bound in an ART LEATHER 
COVER that will preserve the contents for 
generations. Each page of the portfolio is sup- 
plemented by official orders, official maps and 
official statistics, written by General Fox Con- 
nor, Chief of the Operations Division, A. E. F. 


ORDER YOUR COPY of this beautiful 
portfolio—TODAY. If after 30 days’ examina- 
tion in your own home, you are dissatisfied with 
the portfolio, return it to us and we will refund 
your money. 
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30 Days to Examine 
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| THE AMERICAN LEGION MONTHLY, 
Book Department, P. O. Box 1357, 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


I enclose $1.00 deposit Send me, all charges prepaid, portfolio 
containing 2,200 United States Official pictures of the World War. I will 
pay the mailman $11.15 when the portfolio arrives. This is not, however, 
to be considered a purchase. If at any time within 30 days I am dissatis- 
fied with the portfolio, I have the privilege of returning it and you agree 
to refund my money 
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VAGABON D 
By Charles Hanson Towne «g- Decoration by GH Mitchell 


Blue shy and open road, 
And asweet wind blowing, 

And a free day, withno thought 
Of: where I, am gong. 
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Bright window, thatched. cover. E 

Ph, at evening Ig. shall be 
The ha ipprest- lover. 
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~A LAST WORD! 














a se a9 EMBARKATION CHART 
Send in Final Payment—NOW! AUGUST SAILINGS 
. Hour of Date Hour of 
if ene nen oe pa, m hom Steamer Pier Port Sailing August Embarkation 
payment, do it immediately. a 
time for your payment to reach National Harding 4 he ia 11 p.m. %h 8 p.m. 
Headquarters. After it gets there, your Celtic 61 bari 3 3 11:30a.m. 13th 8 a.m. 
Official Identification Certificate, steam- Celtic ons Besten 2p.m. ith Noon 
chip tickets, incursnce/ @ay Montcalm .P. Montreal 10am. 26th 7a.m 
and battlefield coupons, etc., must all be ; 
finally prepared, carefully checked and Lancastria 56 Now York lla.m. 26th 7a.m. 
—— mailed 06.00 AE ee oe Lancastria East Boston 3p.m. 27th’ 1p.m. 
time and if you do not promptly send in 
your final payment, these valuable docu- Suffren 57 i ee Ila.m. 26th 8 a.m. 
ments may not get to you before you Roosevelt 4 Hoboken llp.m. 26th 8 p.m. 
, U 
leave home. Senta, te oe ee Cedric 61 {New York 11:30a.m. 27th 8 a.m. 
West 23rd St. 
— Cedric ~ _ Boston 2p.m. 28th Noon 
Do Not Burden September Sailings will appear in the next 
Yourself with Baggage issue of The American Legion Monthly 


You are epending lots of time and money 
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If your family expenses were $1 


You will find the G-E 
monogram on the motors 
that run locomotives and 
trolley cars, on the big 
pumps for gas and water 
supply, as well as on many 
of those electric devices 
that operate at so little 
cost in the home. Every 
year sees improvements in 
these services due to in- 
creased use of cheap 
electricity. 











Forty-five cents would go for food. Rent and taxes, 
clothing, amusements, charities, and miscellaneous 
expenses would account for 49 cents. 


The remaining 6¢ would cover all these: 
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To the railroads For the telephone For gas For water For street cars For electricity 


Only 6 percent of your total budget for the services with- 
out which the comfort and convenience of modern life 
would disappear! 


Use these services freely—they cost so little and they 
mean so much! 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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Illustrations 
Wallace Morgan 


HE Wildcat, working 
alone, had made a four- 
bale crop on shares and 
now it was payday. From 

what the renter said it looked like 
there was no pay. ‘“Wilecat, quit 
yo’ rantin’. Git calm! Cunnel 
’splained to me mighty clear how 
come dey ain’t gwine 
to be no cotton money 
dis year. Lemme think 
some an’ I tells you whut 
he say "bout dem Re- ~ 
publican ig 

“Don’t tell me nuthin’’ 
‘less you sez it wid cash! 
Don’t pester me wid 
’splainin’ words else yo’ 
cunnel gwine to need a 
replacement to fill up 
whah at you jus’ wuz. 

Pay me dem two bales \ 
befo’ yo’ fambly loses a 
next of kin. Gimme, . 
man, an’ gimme now! 
Pay me dat bale money, 
renteh, else I knocks you 
so cold an’ high de icicles 
gwine to sprout on yo’ 
carcass befo’ it lights. 
Gimme---dat’s all I sez!” 

“Take de mule, den. 
Ain’t no gimme widout 
my gits an’ so fur I ain’t 
got my gits. Take de mule, bullhead, an’ stay lucky. He’s 
wuth four bales.” 

“Whut of? Ain’t wuth a bale of hay. Lissen—you own dat 
mule?” 

“Co’se I owns him. Speck I craves to git in trouble handin’ 
oveh mules I don’t own?” 

“Fur as dat goes, you is in trouble now. Lot wuss trouble 
havin’ a mule you don’t own dan givin’ one away. Sho’ you owns 
him?” 

“Sho’ do, Wilecat.” 

“Gimme a ’greedment in writin’ so does some white man claim 
him dey won’t hang me befo’ doggone it! I don’t like dis 
cotton country nohow. Renteh, you gimme dat money an’ keep 
yo’ mule.” 

“Naw, suh! You take dat mule like you greed to. Dat’s settled. 
Write out yo’ ’greedment papeh, Wilecat, an’ I touches de pen.” 

“Renteh, I ain’t neveh learned me to write none.” 

“Neither is I.” 

“Let yo’ cunnel write de ’greedment.”’ 

“Naw, suh—ain’t gwine botheh de cunnel wid no triflin’ thing 
like one mule. He too big a man.” 

“Ain’t no bigger man dan whut dat mule is to me. Git some 
otheh white man den. You claims you is well acquainted an’ 
thought high of ’round heah.”’ 

‘“Kain’t spare de time. Got to be gittin’ ‘long an’ tend to my 
bizness.”’ 

“You got mo’ bizness right heah dan whut you kin tend to.” 
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The clutching fingers of his right hand closed firmly 
about the heavy black club. The club coiled around 
the Wildcat’ s arm 


“Wilecat, I tells you de law in dese mattehs. De fair exchange 
of a dollah down an’ otheh valuable separations to bind de bar- 
gain is all it takes. Pay me yo’ dollah an’ ride yo’ mule.” 

*‘Ain’t got me no dollah—but how come you knows so much 
*bout de law?”’ 

“Swept out de cote-house fo’ de fall term an’ heard de white 
folks. Nemmine ’bout de dollah if you ain’t got it. Whut is 
you got?” 

“Ain’t got nuthin’ ’cept my dice an’ my foldin’ razor.” 

“Whah at’s dem yaller shoes you walked in on—ain’t trod 
through, is dey?” 

“T’se kinda savin’ dem shoes. Figgered dey might be a social 
ruckus ’round heah sometime but dey ain’t been doggone 
dis section of de country!” 

“Shoes is same as a dollah down. Gimme dem shoes an’ ride 
yo’ mule.”’ 

“Git ’em yo’self outen de cabin. Whut dey is left of me is on 
its way.” 

“Which way gwine?” 

““Gwine de Big Town whah folks is fr’en’ly.” 

“Betteh take de swamp road. De hill pike is likely ’fested wid 
dem dog-leadin’ white folks f’m whut I heered.”’ 
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‘What youhear? Tellmesum’thin’, black boy.” 

“Some boy done sum’thin’.” 

“Whut boy? Whut he do?” 

“Make no diff’unce. Dem dog deppities ain’t 
choicy who dey ketches. Take de swamp road 
like I tol’ you.” 

“Renteh, I’se took it Whoa, mule! 
Now, git goin’, jughead—see kin you fly!” 

The Wildcat’s main object in urging the mule to 
fly was a desire to get through the swamp and off 
the Swamp Road before sundown. ‘Soon as us 
hits de Big Town de auto’beel lamps un-glooms 
things.” 

At twilight, fairly in the middle of the eight- 
mile swamp, the traveler tried singing “The 
Pastor Shot His Lamb”: 


Tol’ de sheriff “Y essuh” an’ begun to sweat his time, 
Took him ninety days an’ nights to labor out his 


chore, 

Lef’ jail like he started—wid his dice-bones aun’ a 
dime, 

But underneath his shirt he had de sheriff's forty- 
four. 


Too loud, somehow, for a sundown swamp. 
Leaves in the brown water moved in the wake of 
retreating snakes, and in a sudden, whispering 
breeze moss-shrouded arms beckoned the traveler 
to the mysteries veiled by the parasite vines. 
Better sing low. “Life Is Vain Longing”’: 


Brother, in dis vale of tears 

Deceived by tinsel glitter, 

Why choose ye, th’oo de golden years 
To cleave to yo’ cup so bitter? 


Too mournful. "Way out, maybe two miles 
away, some houn’ dog helped mourn: “Ow- 
ow-00-0-0-0.”” Maybe it wasn’t a houn’ dog. 
Maybe it was Something Else! Right then and 
there when a boy needed a forty-acre field and the 
bright sun shining a fool owl had to whistle. 
And swoop right by! “‘Lawd! Step along, 
mule! . ol’ co’d’roy road sounds holler like a 
empty—now don’t saydat word! Don’t even think 
dat grave word. Grave. Empty as de grave!” 

Through the gloom, high against a shrouded 
cypress, gleamed a pale area of light. It moved 
downward, it was faintly green, and it died. 
“Mule!” Bam. The Wildcat tried to light a fire 
on the mule with the tag end of the rope halter. 
The mule, walking in his sleep, switched his tail 
and tried to jump out from under the hornet. 
Might need three jumps. Some hornets are 
stubborn. There! That was one good jump! 
And another why, here was some deep mud to roll in! 
Good cool mud. 

The Wildcat, off the road and into the swamp up to his waist in 
mud, reached out his right hand for a stick that lay black against 
the dark and treacherous world of trouble. ‘Mule, heah’s whah 
I kills mea four-bale jughead! Clubs him to hash!”” With his free 
left hand he swept another drooling mass of good cool mud off 
his forehead, out of his eyes. The clutching fingers of his right 
hand closed firmly about the heavy black club. The club coiled 
around the Wildcat’s arm, and writhed away after a forty-foot 
flight in a direction opposite to the Wildcat’s first leap. ‘“‘Stick 
snake! Ol’ quilin’ slickery varmint! Woo-0-0-ee!” 

Safe in the black shadow of a clump of cypress trees the mule 
kept quiet. ‘‘Dat’s right—don’t answer me back,” the Wildcat 
advised him, bitterly, after a vain attempt to locate his mount. 
“Go ahead an’ take yo’ furlough does you crave it. Make it 
f’m now on, jughead, fo’ all us gives a damn. Stay furloughed, 
an’ does I neveh sees you no mo’ it gwine to be twice too soon. 
Did I have vou right now I’d bed you down in dem little tin 
stables an’ sell you to de Army fo’ hero rations.” 

Floundering back to the firmer footing of the corduroy road, 
the oozing voyager got his bearings and sloshed along, barefoot, 
toward the highway that would lead him to the Big Town. 
Presently another light gleamed overhead when a distant auto- 
mobile swept the night with a glare from its headlights. This 
time the ghostly qualities of the light were lacking. ‘Huh, 
1in’t no ghost ol’ headlight feels kinda sociable.” 

About the time the Wildcat gained the highway down which, 
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eight miles away, he saw the lights of the Big Town the refiter, 
encountering his cunnel, began a story about an absentee mule 
and a vanished Wildcat. Unless his plans slipped there was a net 
gain of four bales of cotton in the story, regardless of what might 
happen to either the mule or the Wildcat as a result of his 
accusation. ‘Looks mighty like dat Wilecat run off wid yo’ mule, 
Cunnel,”’ he concluded. ‘Dey is both gone.” 

After the first rushes of strong language had been emitted to an 
eye-rolling spasm of admiration contributed by the renter, the 
cunnel’s relief was great enough to permit a return to coherency. 
“‘Neveh mind, son,” he said, “I’ll fix that boy tomorrow. I'll have 
the sheriff on his tracks befo’ bre’kfus’! Black mule an’ a 
black boy—an’ I don’t care how rough he handles the boy.” 

This accomplished, the renter left his cunnel, satisfied with his 
contribution to the events of the evening. At the moment, 
some miles away near to where the swamp road joined the high- 
way leading to the Big Town, the plodding Wildcat lost the last 
bit of his lonely feeling in a fusillade of gun fire that approached 
him at sixty miles an hour out of a cone of whining bullets 
and the wavering glare of the jolting headlights of two auto- 
mobiles. On the second he ducked behind a roadside stump 
and became part of the landscape. He opened one eye as the 
leading car roared toward him. A hunched-over boy was driving. 
“Boy sho’ is wu’kin’ at it!’’ In the back seat, half erect, a skinny 
looking white man balanced himself the best he could and pumped 
cartridges into a swinging rifle. The Wildcat saw a smear of 
blood on the white man’s face and then, for a moment, the sharp 
picture faded when the lights of the trailing car swung sideways 
The AMERICAN LEGION Monthly 
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In the back seat, half erect, a skinny 
looking white man balanced himself the best 
¢ could and pumped cartridges into a swinging rifle. The 
Wildcat saw a smear of blood on the white man's face 





at a curve. In the sudden dark the listener heard something 
crash to the ground. Whatever it was rolled along like a cub bear 
and stopped within ten feet of the Wildcat’s sanctuary. “Who 
dat?”” The questioner closed his eyes and ground his fore- 
head into the earth until the second car roared past him. This 
car was equipped with two, mebbe three, shooting white- 
folks. When the ruckus was a mile down the road the ostrich 
blood in Lady Luck’s orphan thickened with returning courage. 
“Who dat?” he repeated. 

Silence. 

“Betteh sav who you is befo’ us befo’—”’ 

Doggone it! Where at does a boy’s voice go to when it 
disappears down his throat? After a minor panic the ques- 
tioner twisted his eves until, from their corners, he made out the 
shadowy mass of the mystery. Then, in the swamp, a hearty 
bullirog croaked and the investigator closed his eyes against the 
new menace and bowed his head until the frog croaked again. 
Some needed comfort came with a realization of the nature of the 
noise. Courage returned to the refugee, and with it a renewed 
desire to discover what it was that lay so still. ““Who is you? 
if you ain’t nuthin’, say so befo’ us busts you wid a rock.” 

{nother car came down the highway, and in the faint light the 
Wildcat, squinting against the shock of too sudden knowledge, 
Saw a big tan valise beside him. ‘“‘Huh—nuthin’ but a ol’ 
Satchel!” Right then, to the derelict, baggage possessed desirable 
qualities. “Satchel, come wid me.” It was good heavy baggage, 
and the fact of its being locked detracted nothing from its value 
in the Wildcat’s impromptu plans for his immediate future. 
“Ennybody gimme boa’d an’ room fo’ a day does he see dis 
Satchel. Minnit de man sez howdy an’ figgers I’se a cotton 
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hand den us tells him my sto’ clothes is in dis gran’ satchel.” 
Starting down the highway to the Big Town the Wildcat’s bag 
gage weighed thirty pounds, but before he had gained the entrance 
to the Golden Rest, to which hotel he had been directed by two or 
three affable members of his own race, the valise dragged down 
like a tombstone. The heavier it got the more it meant in the line 
of equipment. “Like as not dey’s two suits of clo’es an’ fo’ pairs 
of shoes in dis satchel.”’ Still, with all of that, there remained un 
explained weight. ‘‘Mebbe de boy got hisself some books to read 
into.”” This added nothing to the value of the prize, and went 
unmentioned when the proprietor of the Golden Rest questioned 
his prospective guest about the baggage. ‘‘Whut you got in dat 
grip?” Pending the Wildcat’s reply the management of the 
Golden Rest framed a potential statement relative to payment in 
advance for bed and board. 

“Got me my sto’ raiment—th’ee suits of clo’es, my shoes an’ 
socks an’ a lot mo’ ’quipment. Got me my hat an’ my watch an’ 
chain an’ my bull-blood vest an’ my regalia.” 

“Whut lodge?” 

“You mean dis regalia? I b’longs to sev’al lodges but my 
present ’quipment is my imperial unifawm.”’ 

“Imperial fo’ whut?” 

Here was a demand for some fast work. The explainer im- 
provised the best he could. “Imperial Stevedo’ Vetrums of de 
Great War,” he explained. “I’se de Soopreem Overseer. Dis a 
organizin’ trip. Talkin’ to all de field han’s is de reason us wears 
dese humble clo’es.”” Then, adopting a bit of technical bait re 
membered from the patter of several promoters of fraternalism 
who had labored in the vineyards of the West: ‘Aims to start a 
Gran’ Camp in dis town. Fust thing I needs me is a Deppity 
Soopreem Overseer. Mighty good money in it fo’ some leadin’ 
citizen—gits all de ’nitiation cash. Figger a hund’ed men payin’ 
you five dollahs ev’y man. Dat’s whut you gits. Think dat oveh, 
brotheh.” ; 

Here appeared the crucial moment. “‘Whah at’s my room? 

Success. “Soopreem, you takes dat big corner room on de nex’ 
floor. Gimme yo’ baggage an’ I shows you to it. Mighty glad to 
have you wid us.” 

In his room: “Ain’t gwine to surprise me none does a thousan’ 
boys jine on f’m dis place. You got a mighty fertile field to work 
in, Deppity. Is suppeh oveh wid? How much is a thousan’ boys 
at five dollahs fo’ each boy?” 

“Five thousan’ dollahs I gits some vittles set out fo’ you 
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right away.” The convert held out his hand. “Brotheh, my name 
is Pickrill—Brutus Pickrill, an’ I’se proud to meet up wid you.” 

“Vitus Marsden shakes you by de hand,” the Wildcat returned, 
smiling with a dignity suitable to his office. ‘‘Deppity, right 
afteh de rations us betteh git a ’zeckutive session begun so as us 
kin go into deetails.”’ 

“Sho’ will, Soopreem. Dem rations gwine be ready in ten 
minnits. Come down to de dinin’ room when you gits yo’self 
ready.” 

When Deppity Pickrill had left him the Wildcat sat still for 
three minutes. Without regarding the present moment he de- 
voted what was left of his mind, fifty-fifty, to the immediate past 
and the more immediate future. “‘Got to go ahead wid dis Im- 
perial Stevedo’ bizness,” he decided. ‘“Kain’t quit o’ganizin’ 
now. Kain’t quit an’ kain’t begin—’less I gits me some ‘quip- 
ment. Wondeh whut’s in dat ol’ satchel.’”’ He looked at the 
heavy valise. It sogged down in the bed where Deppity had 
placed it. “Mighty good satchel. Hates to cut it open an’ 
kain’t unlock it widout no key. Got to have me some 
raiment like I tol’ Deppity I had, else he vacates me outen dis 
place.”’ 

Then for a little while, save for his creaking brain, the Wildcat 
drifted on a pool of silence. Into this stillness came the ticking of 
aclock. There was no clock visible in the room. “Mighty funny 

-ain’t no clock no place whut I kin see!”” The listener directed 
his attention toward the four walls of the room, but the ticking 
came from a nearer point. ‘Clock mus’ be in dat satchel.’ Lis- 
tening with his ear pressed close against his baggage he verified 
this latest discovery. ‘‘Sho’ dey’s a clock in dah.” He shook the 
valise and he heard the clink of glass or of light metal. Mebbe 
dey’s a bottle in wid de clock. Mebbe it’s mule. Mebbe gin. 
Huh . . . did I have mea bottle an’ a clock mighty li’l I’d care 
whut de time wuz long as de likker held out. Always lots of time 
but neveh much likker.”’ 

“Soopreem!”’ A voice from downstairs summoned the leader 
of the Imperial Stevedore Veterans. “‘Come an’ git it, Soopreem, 
if you is ready. Hurry up down heah whilst I tells you de big 
news.” 

“T’se comin’, Deppity.”’ 

On his way downstairs the Wildcat continued to think heavily 
about the discarded valise. ‘Main question, why did dat 
auto’beel boy th’ow it 
away did it have a clock 
an’ sto’ clo’es an’ ev’y- : 
thing . . . bet dat fust ; 
auto’beel boy stole it 
f'm dem follerin’ folks. 
Might been a_ boot- 
legger.”’ 

The reverie was again 
interrupted by Deppity. 
“Soopreem, eat whilst 
I tells you de news. Big 
news. Come in de dinin’ 
room whah us kin be 
quiet.” 

The Wildcat saw that 
“the “‘front’”’ room of the 
Golden Rest was filled 
with a gabbling mob of 
excited darkies, and in 
the comparative quiet of 
the dining room he made 
haste to inquire about 
the Deppity’s big news. 
“Whut’s all de ruckus? 
Is dey been a shootin’?”’ 

“Been a mighty big 
ruckus—but mighty 
quiet. Auto’beel ban- 
dicks done clean out de 
City Bank. White folks 
sez de bank was robbed 
right afteh six o'clock. 
Watchman jus’ got his- 
self loose half a hour 
ago an’ spread de word. 
Police ramblin’ wild afteh 
de gang whut done it. 
OV banker—Gin’ral 
Coleman—mighty nigh 
crazy. Watchman sez 
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“Harvest yo self, Willie, befo’ I reaps you 
wid dis blade!” 


dey mus’ of been five men done de big job—mebbe six of dem.” 

The Wildcat ate as he listened. ‘Nuthin’ gwine discommode 
my rations kin I help it,” he reflected. Aloud, “Mighty good 
time fo’ us boys to stan’ hitched,” he said. “Ain’t no night fo’ 
prowlin’ niggers. How much money dem bandicks git?” 

“‘Gin’ral Coleman had all de cotton money fo’ all de planters an’ 
rentehs in de safe ready to handle de crop wid. Dey got dat an’ 
lots mo’—got mo’ dan a hund’ed thousan’ dollahs. Ol’ watch- 
man sez two men waits in de auto’beels while one man wuz tyin’ 
him up an’ two mo’ men loaded de money into a big satchel afteh 
dey got de safe open. Sheriff got twenty men out right now an’ 
de telegraph buzzin’.” 

The Wildcat choked on a mouthful of loose meat and a sudden 
idea. “You say dem bank boys put de money in a satchel?’’ he 
asked, when speech had returned. 

“Dat’s whut de watchman tol’ de sheriff. Said dey took his 
time-clock an’ his gun along wid de money an’ th’owed ’em all in 
de satchel.” Deppity Pickrill leaned back and set fire to a tan 
cigar. ‘“Kain’t complain ’bout dis town not havin’ racy life, kin 
you? Have a cigar, Soopreem.” 

“Whuf! Kain’t complain bout nuthin’. Mighty handy fo’ 
us dat all de boys is rallied right heah in yo’ hotel, Deppity. 
Us organizes easy an’ like as not you cleans up two th’ee hund’ed 
dollahs on dis night’s jiners. Make de ’nouncement de gran’ 
rally begins right when I gits back.” 

“Whah at you gwine?” A faint suspicion was in Deppity’s 
question. 

“Gwine to walk alone an’ think up my oration f’r de 
brethren. Kain’t do no thinkin’ in de middle of so many folks. 
I gits back in half a hour.” 

For the next two minutes the Wildcat went blind with 
curiosity every ten seconds. Then, in his room, he resolved to 
have it out with the mysterious ticking satchel. Maybe 
there was a hundred thousand dollars in it. If there was, it went 
straight to General Coleman, and a mighty lot of trouble would 
be done with. Key or no key, he would soon find out. He looked 
at the valise on the bed and reached for his razor where it hung 
down his back on a loop of cord. “Slits de stitches in de corner of 
dat ol’ satchel and den us mighty soon finds out is it loaded wid 
money.” He picked up the ol’ satchel to carry it over to the light. 
He dropped it then, jerking his hand back as if the handle of the 

satchel had been red hot. 
Instead . of weighing thirty 
pounds it was light—and empty. 
The lock was broken and on the 
} floor lay the screwdriver which had 
been used to force it. “‘Lawdy— 
now Lady Luck, you runs things 
a while. De money is gone! 
White folks neveh believe me now 
does I tell ’em I foun’ dat satchel. 
Like as not I wu’ks de 
res’ of my life in de stone 


house—’less dey hangs 
me to save board. What 
-s Ido now .. .. fust 
* thing, betteh hide dis ’ol 
satchel.” 


The Golden Rest had 
seen better days before 
the war in Dixie, and the 
Wildcat’s room was 
equipped with a clothes 
closet of generous di- 
mensions. The Wildcat 
opened the heavy door 
and cast the empty valise 
into the obscure depths. 
He closed the door and 
locked it. ‘“Dat’s dat!” 
He put the key to the 
clothes closet in his 
pocket. ‘Ol’ Deppity 
come prowlin’ ’round he 
ain’t gwine find dat empty 
satchel. Did he find it 
right now, like as not 
I'd git jailed fo’ dis board 
bill. Be mighty diff’unt 
afteh de Imperial Vet- 
rums gits goin’. Ain’t 
nuthin’ talks like money, 
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““Yas-suh! I'se comin’, Cap'n! Comin’ - now!” 


the star took time out to explain that the 


an’ I sho’ craves me some right now. Ol’ Wilecat could use some.” 

Laden with his cargo of thought, the barefoot money-craver 
walked silently down the stairs and slid into the night through 
the side hall. “‘Ain’t dressed so noble as I might be,” he realized, 
feeling the swamp clay stiffening in the damp fabric of his over- 
alls. ‘Looks mos’ too humble to be Soopreem fo’ enny lodge. 
Dese town boys ain’t gwine lissen to nobody whut looks like a 
farm nigger. Got to git me some clo’es or else keep goin’ . . 
Lady Luck, whah at is you?” 

Turning the corner, Lady Luck’s orphan met Brutus Pickrill. 
“Lawdy, Deppity—you kinda flabbergasted me. Whah at you 
been?” 

“Whah at you gwine, Soopreem?”’ 

“T’se gwine . . . I’se thinkin’ my oration fo’ de Vetrums. 

“T walks along an’ he’ps you think.” 

“Mighty glad to have you. Come long.” 

“Whut you gwine say fust, Soopreem?”’ 

“Lissen.”” The Wildcat stretched his memory until it reached 
to a night in France, where, in a leaking hut, he had listened to a 
yellow-complected Uplifter: ‘‘ ‘Fellow brethern an’ Vetrums of de 
War,’”’ he began, “ ‘as yo’ Soopreem I greets you wid de hand of 
welcome. Whilst de gin ration is bein’ handed out, ev’ybody 
whut craves de gold sash, de plumed hat, de privilege of a quart 
a day fo’ sick benefits, de ornamental badge an’ a free railroad 
ticket to de Gran’ Reunion will fall in an’ march up to whah at 
Deppity is.’ ” 

“Whah at I gwine to be?” Deppity’s voice had thawed a little. 

“You gwine to be settin’ in de imperial chair, takin’ in 
de cash like us ’greed on. Hund’ed vetrums—five dollar bill f’m 
each man. How much dat?” 

“Five hund’ed dollars.” 

“Git back an’ git de boys rallied does you crave money. Git 
along, Pickrill, an’ leave me think my oration into language.” 

When the Wildcat returned to the Golden Rest half an hour 
later the place was practically deserted. “You know whut time 
it is?” the proprietor asked. “ "Leven o’clock de boys all went 
home whut had homes. Yo’ Vetrum lodge scheme ain’t as pop’lar 
as you thought.” 

“Nemmine, Pickrill, tomorr’ us spreads de word an’ right afteh 
dat you gits crippled wid cash.” A silence from Deppity. “Well 
—guess I gits me some sleep,” the Wildcat offered. “Needs my 
test.”” No reply from Deppity. 


Deppity’s voice was cold. 


” 
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said the Wildcat. The man with 
ildcat's statement was nothing but the truth 


“Ol’ Deppity mighty sullen,” the Wildcat reflected. “Like 
as not dis de las’ night I sleeps in dis room ‘less some cash changes 
hands f’m me to dat sullen Deppity.” 

The Wildcat slept without dreaming, except that once in the 
night the clicking of a door-latch awakened him. ‘Who dat?” 
he called. When no answer came he turned again to sleep. 
“Tomorr’s gwine to be a new day. Hope Lady Luck rallies 
‘round. Us sho’ needs dat woman’s sunny smile.” 


IT 
HE new day began with a rush, and with Lady Luck AWOL. 
The first detail of the new day as far as the Wildcat could see 
was a large nickel-plated star. The star was pinned on a white 
man and the white man was making promises. 

“Yas-suh! I’se comin’, cap’n! Comin’ right now!” 

The white man took time out to explain to the qualified world 
that the Wildcat’s statement was nothing but the truth. And 
that the Wildcat’s fully described head would be severed from his 
specified neck by means of copious gunfire in case any error was 
detected in his promise relative to comin’, right now, to the stone 
house. 

During the Wildcat’s departure Deppity Soopreem Pickrill 
cussed himself into a rich maroon color for having sheltered the 
criminal. “Fust thing I knows dis house gits back its bad 
name an’ de po-lice makes me begin dem ’stallment fines again.”’ 

En route to the jail, recalling his complicated past, the captive 
sought a smidgin of information. “Cap’n suh, whut fo’ is I took 
up fo’ dis time?” 

“Judge will help you with your memory. Remember anything 
about a mule you stole yesterday?” 

“Cap’n, dat jughead varmint tole me if dey was any 

“Shut that head . . . shut that head up before I shoot it off!” 

The sanctuary of a cell seemed real pleasant compared to the 
company of the local white-folks. ‘Sho’ relish a kind word, now 
an’ den, even if dey is gwine to hang me. Neveh seed jail folks so 
pizen mean.” 

When the Wildcat got his chance to tell his story to the desk 
sergeant it seemed that white-folks were even meaner than he 
thought. Right then the police force of the Big Town, both 
ways from the desk sergeant, were engaged with one big prob- 
lem involving the loot of the City Bank, and minor matters 
such as mule stealing were sidetracked, (Continued on page 77) 
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“KNOWING 
PARIS: 


By Booth Tarkington 


LONG 
time ago, 
on a rainy 
Septem ber 

night, I had my first 
glimpse of Paris, and 
I remember that it 
was an enlivening one, 
though all that remains 
distinct in my memory 
of it is a picture of 
moving fiacres reflected 
upon the wet surface of the boulevards, 
and of the purple-faced cabmen now as 
nearly extinct as their glazed hats and 
red waistcoats. But from the first I felt 
the fascination that presently drew me 
back there from Italy and has kept on 
drawing me back, as often as I could let it, 
ever since. Paris will draw anyone who 
gives it half a chance, I think. 

In those earlier years I coquetted, so to 
speak, with the fascination the beautiful 
city had for me; I would live for a time at 
a hotel or a pension, then go away and re- 
turn to another such transient abode; but 
finally, having been absent for two years, 
I went back and leased a house at Cham- 
pigny-sur-Marne. It was a house on a hill, 
and, from the balconies and terraces, there 
was a view of Paris that no imaginative 
person could turn away from casually; it often held me spell- 
bound, especially at sunset, for half-an-hour at a time. The 
whole profile of the city was there’ against the horizon, Mont- 
martre and its superb coronet, the Sacré Coeur, rising upon the 
right; then the long, irregular silhouette of the city, with the 
towers and roof of Notre Dame lifting out of the haze; and, to 
the left, the Eiffel Tower so like the strands of a spider-web 
suspended between earth and sky. 

At Champigny-sur-Marne I was not far from the Café de la 
Paix—only about fourteen miles, I think—and it was pleasant 
to have Paris always so closely in sight to brood upon and dream 
about; but after a time even that little distance seemed too great. 
So I moved into what had been the end of my perspective, and 
went to live in an apartment pretty well down near the heart of 
the Left Bank, close by the Luxembourg. There I was in an 
ancient Paris indeed, a Paris almost as ancient as the island in 
the Seine where the Romans discovered the fishermen of Lutetia; 
for now I lived over ground that had been the site of the Roman 
camp. That fact inspired me; I determined to ‘‘know”’ Paris, to 
learn minutely and absorb its history from the time when the 
Romans had sojourned where I dwelt and to “know all the 
places where everything happened.”’ 

Nothing could have been a greater folly. I was not long in 
discovering that no single lifetime, nor single human mind, for 
that matter, was equal to the task; so I became more modest. I 
decided to give up the effort to “know” the whole of vast Paris; 
I would “know” the quarter in which I lived; but presently I 
found myself again obliged to curtail my ambition; too much had 
happened in that quarter! In fact, the more I studied, the more 
I was abashed, and finally I set myself to a humbler attempt. 
The apartment house where I lived was upon a little street so 
short that it ended with No. 20; I decided to “know” this brief 
thoroughfare—surely one could learn the complete history of so 
tiny a strip of Paris, I thought. I knew something of it already: 
Moliére had acted there; Marshal Ney had seen it when he came 
out to be shot; Desmoulins had seen it when he began his progress 
toward the guillotine; Paul Jones had lived there; so had Balzac, 
Daudet and Renan; the Regent’s wayward daughter, the Duch- 
esse de Berri, had looked down upon it from her windows; 
D’Artagnan had swaggered upon this ground. I decided to go 
back to the time of the Roman Camp and know the complete 
story of that little street. 

I have forgotten how many months it took me to learn that 
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once more I had un- 
dertaken what was 
beyond my powers; 
but I had the conso- 
lation of discovering 
that the task was 
beyond the powers of 
anybody else, even 
beyond those of the 
most laborious his- 
torian. For, in a 
sense, the history of 
any spot, however small, in Paris, is the 
history of the whole of occidental civiliza- 
tion. Certainly, to know thoroughly the 
full story of the minutest bit of Paris 
ground, one would have to know the 
whole history of that civilization. And 
there is not a foot of Parisian earth that 
has not seen more history, so to speak, 
than can be contained in any human mind 
or compiled in detail by any one historian. 

It is perhaps for this reason that M. Le 
Notre, who is at once the greatest and the 
most charming of modern French histori- 
ans, confines himself almost entirely to 
one period—that of the Revolution. Le 
Notre brings Paris of the Revolution to 
life before the eyes of a reader; the art in 
his writing is like the art of a fine novelist; 
he builds his “‘characters”’ into a breathing, 
actual-seeming life as the novelist does; and his reader may walk 
almost hand-in-hand with him over Paris of the Revolution, 
which is how Miss Clara Laughlin often walks in a book that 
seems to me the most interesting guide to a city ever written. But 
Miss Laughlin had not written her book when I lived near the 
Luxembourg and many of M. Le Noétre’s greatest studies were 
not yet in print; the sojourner can “‘know his Paris”? much more 
easily nowadays, even though he can never hope to know it all. 

I speak of ‘‘knowing Paris” as though this means knowing 
something of the city’s history, and I believe it does. To “know 
Paris” through its “night life” is of course like knowing New 
York through visits to cabarets and Coney Island; and, to my 
mind, the visitor in France who has stood in Robespierre’s door- 
way, and in that other doorway whence came Guise to begin the 
St. Bartholomew with the murder of Coligny, “‘knows his Paris’’ 
better and more happily than does the lively visitor who knows 
what to order at Foyot’s and where to drink and dance in Mont- 
martre. 

One morning, two years ago, I was smoking in the lounge of a 
small hotel in the Rue Boissy d’Anglais, and not far from me, 
reading a magazine, sat an elderly American, whom I knew. His 
name was Farleigh; he had lately returned from a visit to his 
native city, Chicago—the first time he had been out of France 
since the War. He was an “old resident,” indeed; for he had 
lived thirty years in Paris, yet he was still unmistakably an 
American; and that was why a gloomy-looking middle-aged man, 
smoking seriously in a chair near by, spoke to him. 

“You’re an American, aren’t you?” 

“Ves.” 

“Well, you bet J am!” 
“‘Name’s Crosby, from Detroit. 

“Quite a time.” 

“Golly! Have you? 

“Pretty well.” 

“Well, J ain’t!”” Crosby said ruefully. “I’ve been here six 
weeks and my wife’s bound we're going to stay six more. Murder! 
I’ve been to the races and to the Folly Bajaire and the Moulang 
Rouge I don’t know how many times, and to the Ball Bullyer 
and all these other places, and she’s had me in Louvre and Notre 
Dame and Napoleon’s Tomb and the Grand Opera House and 
out to Versailles and shopping with her till I get ready to drop— 
my glory! If I ever get on a bext and off of it again I’m going to 
kiss the first New York policeman I see! I want to go home! 
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the gloomy man said emphatically. 
How long you been over here?”’ 
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What on earth can a man find to do in 
Paris after the first three or four days? 
Of course I know it’s all right for the 
women; but what about me?”’ 

Farleigh looked at him seriously. “I'll 
tell you,” he said. “Did you ever read 
any of the romances of Alexandre 
Dumas?” 

“You mean “The Three Musketeers’ 
and “Twenty Years After’? Sure!” 

“That would do to start you, I think,” 
Farleigh said. ‘“‘Wouldn’t you like to see 
the place where D’Artagnan went to fight 
Athos, Porthos and Aramis after he met 
them for the first time and arranged to 
engage in duels with all three of them? 
It’s easily found, and when you’ve found 
it you’ll also have discovered the wall of a 
garden where a great many good priests 
and gentlemen were killed one day for 
their loyalty to what they believed in; and 
a man there will tell you the story. He'll 
tell you, too, how two beautiful women 
were in prison there, expecting execution; 
but one of them lived to overset the Reign 
of Terror and the other to become Em- 
press of France. Then you might look up 
the little cul-de-sac where a Duke of 
Burgundy had a Duke of Orleans mur- 
dered; and not far from it you'll find a 
window where a pretty lady first saw the 
King who fell in love with her; and not 
far beyond is the place where that same 
King was killed in a tournament. You'll 
find an exquisite little portrait of him in 
the Louvre, if you look it up. Then, if I 
were you, I think I’d read some of Villon’s 
poems and go to find his statue in the old 
quarter where he lived his prowling life. 
I think, too, you might be interested in 
seeing Napoleon’s tooth-brush—he’d al- 
most worn it out—and the wheel-chair 
Robespierre’s crippled friend Couthon 
used to get about in before they guil- 
lotined him. And you’d want to see the 
house where Ninon d’Enclos lived—”’ 

“Who?” Mr. Crosby interrupted. 

“Ninon. The popular tradition about 
her is that she had a lover after she'd 
passed her eightieth birthday.” 

“Where do you find out about all these 
things?” 

“It’s not difficult,” Farleigh informed 
him. “I’li go to a bookstore with you, 
if you like.” 

“T see. It’s a sort of game. 
First you find out what hap- 
pened and then you go see 
the place where it hap- 
pened. Well, what 
good’s that going to do 
you; 

“It makes you 
know it happened,” 
Farleigh said. 

Crosby decided to 
try the game; and 
presently I began to 
see him about the hotel 
with books under his 
arm. One day he talked 
to me of his researches. 
“That old chap, Farleigh, 
certainly gave me the right 
Steer,’ he said. “I was dying on 
my feet because I didn’t know 


Pirie MacDonald 
“In a sense, the history of any spot, however 
small, in Paris, is the history of the whole of 
occidental civilization. Certainly, to know thor- 
oughly the whole story of the minutest bit of Paris 
ground, one would have to know the whole history 
of that civilization. And there is not a foot of 
Parisian earth that has not seen more history, so to 
speak, than can be contained in any human mind” 










and notes she wrote with her own hand—why, history’s 
begun to seem to be about folks, and I’ve got to believing 
it. And that’s right, what he said about the tooth-brush 
until I saw it I never realized Napoleon Bonaparte was really a 
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or to look at some fairly un- read about. Then there’s Louis the Sixteenth’s razor—that he 


attractive show-girls. But since I’ve begun to find out that used when he was a prisoner in the Temple—Ae was real, too, poor 
people like Madame Du Barry and old Mazarin and Marie cuss! I’m getting to know a little bit about this city and the 
Antoinette were actual human beings—I’ve seen clothes she wore _ people that were in it before these people (Continued on page go) 
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T was late afternoon in midsummer, 
and a column of field artillery was 
drawn up along a white road, shaded 
on either side by deep forest. This 
column was composed of troops newly ar- 
rived at’ the front, as any well informed 
observer could tell. Their uniforms were 
new and whole, their faces fresh, with 
healthy color in the cheeks, and their 
equipment showed none of the wrack and 
ruin that comes from active service. The 
column would move forward from time 
to time in short jerks and from the head 
of it would come a clanging and rattling, 
long drawn cries, and the slap of whips. 
Each time that this occurred the column 
became shorter. It was halting for the 
night and the noise was caused by the bat- 
teries turning one by one off the road and entering the woods. 

At the rear of one of the batteries a very young officer had dis- 
mounted and was leaning against his horse’s flank, inhaling a 
cigarette. 

‘Well, here is the front,’’ muttered this officer, “‘and now that 
I’ve seen it and can say I’ve been on it, they can stop their war 
any day.” 

A mounted man began to move along the edge of the column 
and seeing him, the young officer groaned. ‘Here comes hard 
luck!” he muttered. “‘Oh, what fun to be dub lieutenant! Here’s 
where I get ordered to take water call or supervise the con- 
struction of incinerators!” 

The mounted man drew rein before the young officer. He wore 
the leather haversack and the diamond below his chevrons that 
marked him as a first sergeant. 

“Lieutenant Langham, sir,” began the first sergeant. 

“Well, what now?” 

“The captain’s compliments, sir, and the lieutenant is to take 
charge of the battery.” 

“Me? Take charge? Did he say me?” demanded Lieutenant 
Langham. ‘‘What’s the matter with Hemingway or Case? They 
both rank me.” 

“The captain is taking Lieutenant Hemingway up with him on 
reconnaissance and Lieutenant Case stayed in Montmirail.”’ 

“Well, if I’m in command, then I’m in command. All right. 
Very good, Sergeant.”’ 

The sergeant, however, still lingered. 

*‘Well, what’s the matter?’”’ asked Langham. 

“Sir, we’re next battery in and I wondered if the lieutenant 
wouldn’t like to come to the head of the column. Sometimes these 
jaspers grab off a camp site that’s been assigned to another 
battery.” 

“Well, I'll come up then,” replied the lieutenant. 

He mounted in a daze. Why hadn’t he been told before so that 
he could have gathered his wits? A battery of two hundred-odd 
men, with all their horses and equipment, four guns, their lim- 
bers and caissons, together with four more in the combat train! 
Two slat wagons, two fourgons; a ration cart and a rolling 
kitchen. He was responsible for all. And the battery was at the 
front, with night coming on! In those few seconds of panic as he 
followed the first sergeant to the head of the column, Lieutenant 
Langham forgot all the military education he had acquired with 
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The lieutenant leaped to his fee: 

and ran. The men who had been 

about him, some thirty or forty, 
ran likewise 


such pains during his year of service. What commands would he 
give? He could start the column and stop it when he thought 
necessary, but was there such a command as Pitch Camp? He 
had had a great deal of instruction covering the control of fire, 
close-order drill, parallax, beaten zones, barometric co-efficients 
and what not, but he had had none on the mechanics of putting a 
battery to bed for the night. Suppose they were called upon to 
fire during the night? Well, after all, there was no reason for get- 
ting in a stew. There was a mess sergeant who looked after the 
feeding, a stable sergeant to take care of the horses, a section 
- and two corporals with each section and a first sergeant over 
all. 

“‘Forwa-a-a-ard, hoooow!”” he commanded. ‘Move right out 
now, put ’em into their collars!’’ The sound of his own voice gave 
him courage. The next command now would be Halt. Or 
should it be Battery, Halt? Which? His heart began to choke 
him again; he could already hear the lead driver of Number One 
piece snickering if he gave the wrong command. But wait! He 
wouldn’t have to give a command, just signal, just hold his hand 
up in the air, and bring it sharply down again! 

“Do you know where we go here?’”’ Langham asked the first 
sergeant as they entered the woods. 

“The major is right here, sir. He’s been telling the other bat- 
teries where to go.” 

“Oh, sure, I didn’t see him.” 

There, sure enough, was the major, surrounded by a little 
group of officers. There was a French officer in earnest conversa- 
tion with him and as Langham looked, the major held up his 
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hand as a signal to halt. Langham thereupon halted the battery, 
hoping the major would notice how well it had been done. 

The effect was somewhat spoiled by a man who, the battery 
once having halted, began to thump and club his horse out of 
ranks. The horse not wanting to leave his companions, a very 
fine plunging, snorting, kicking scene ensued. 

“The Mope!”’ muttered Lieutenant Langham. “I thought he 
was at the rear of the column.” Aloud he said, yet with a very 
red face, “Here, you, where are you going?” 

‘‘Ay go gat hay for lootenant’s bad,” replied the Mope, “‘joost 1 
br’ak dis dam’ goat’s neck he don’t go vere Ay vant!” He added 
loud profanity with the freedom of the foreigner who does not 
understand the meaning of the words he says, at the same time 
thumping with the spurs and sawing on the reins. 

“Get that horse back into ranks,” said the major coidly. 

“Get that horse back into ranks!”’ echoed the first sergeant. 

“Ves, yes,’ agreed Langham, ready to die from mortification, 
“get that beast back where he belongs, and don’t move without 
orders from me.” 

The Mope, hearing his master’s voice, turned the prancing 
steed about with all the grace of a ferry boat turning in mid- 
stream, and almost knocking the lieutenant’s horse down, shoved 
his steed into ranks again, by way of the lead team of the first 
piece, with whom the Mope’s horse exchanged snake-like 
attempts to bite. 

The major walked over to the head of the column and addressed 
Lieutenant Langham. 

“Just hold your battery here a minute or two Lieutenant,” 
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he said. “You can have the men dismount. I’ve just received a 
request for a battery a little nearer the front, and as soon as I 
confirm the order you can take them up.” 

“To the front?” gasped Langham. 

“Yes, to the front.” 

“But I don’t know the way,” protested the lieutenant. 

“Never mind. We've got a guide here. Captain Stidger. 
He'll take you up. Meet Lieutenant Langham, Captain.” 

Another officer had come up as they were talking and Langham 
dismounted to shake hands with him. 

“Have ’em dismount and look over equipment, Sergeant,” 
said Langham. Then, as the major walked hastily away, he 
turned to Captain Stidger. 

“What’s this about going to the front?” he inquired. “They 
aren’t going to send in this battery with only one officer, are they? 
You'd better tip them off not to. I haven’t any map or anything. 
I don’t know anything about siteing a battery.” 

“No, no, don’t worry,” said Captain Stidger. ‘We've been 
chasing Jerry pretty hard and they just want to have a battery 
up there near enough to take over a sector within a couple of 
hours. When the relief was ordered you were plenty near enough 
here, but they’ve fallen back about six kilos since. Your captain 
and orientation officer will probably join you on the march. At 
any rate they will before you have to go into position.” 

“But why did they pick on this battery? Why not take one 
that’s got all its officers?” 

“Well, the others have all unharnessed and gone into camp, 
and it would be rather rough to make ’em pack up again when 
there was a battery here all ready to march off again.”’ 

“Well, don’t you think they might send an officer along with 
me? I’m willing to do my duty and all that, but I’m only a 
second lieutenant and not supposed by either officer or man 
to have the brains a generous Creator gave a goose. I know what 
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they want to do. Shove me up somewhere and then if anything 
goes wrong say I did it.” 

There was the tramping of a horse’s feet and as the lieutenant 
looked around in surprise, a wildly swishing tail caught him across 
the face. Both he and the captain leaped to one side as a horse 
plunged by, its body bent in a curve and its feet moving obliquely, 
so that its progress was like that of a skidding automobile. Lang- 
ham knew at once who it was, even before the horse had been 
dragged around so that its head pointed in the opposite direction, 
thus allowing the Mope’s features to be seen. The latter held a 
canteen extended in the lieutenant’s direction. 

“Vant drink, Lootenant?” he inquired. 

“Get the hell out of here!’’ choked the officer. ‘“‘You’re re- 
lieved! I’ll turn you to duty! Go tell the mess sergeant I said to 
report to him for cook’s police! Get that horse out of here or I'll 
blow your thick head off!” 

“No, no,” protested the captain. “What’s he got in the can- 
teen? Let’s have a look at it.”” He took the canteen from the 
Mope’s hand and unscrewing the top, sniffed. 

“Tt’s that dirty potato rum,” said the lieutenant with disgust. 
“The stink would knock a man down.” 

“T’ve got a cold,” said the captain calmly and took a swallow. 
“Have one?” 

“No, thanks,” said the lieutenant with disgust. 

The canteen was returned to the Mope after the captain had 
sampled it again, and again the Mope extended it to the lieu- 
tenant. 

“Get the hell out of here!” shouted Langham. He snatched 
up a broken branch from the ground and belabored the Mope’s 
horse with it so that that animal went plunging and curveting 
across the grove, caromed off a tree, and finally rejoined the 
column with a crash, amidst the clanking of steel collars, stamping 
of hoofs and cursing of drivers. 

“Valuable man, that,’’ remarked Captain Stidger. ‘‘Where’d 
you get him? I’d call him a very present help in time of trouble.” 

“It’s my striker,” said the lieu- 
tenant bitterly. “My father used to 
be in the Army and he told me to 
always pick a wop or a bohunk for a 
striker. He said Americans are no 
good. So when I came to this bat- 
‘tery I asked for a bohunk striker and 
they gave me that plate-face. They 
call him the Mope, even at muster. 
He thinks I’m a babe in arms. 
He’d come into quarters in the mid- 
dle of the night to be sure I had 
blankets enough on. The last formal 
guard mount we had I was officer 
of the day and wanted to put on a 
clean stock. Well, I didn’t have any, 
or at least I couldn’t find one. Well, 
just as the guard is passing in review 
here comes this Mope with a clean 
stock dangling from his hand and 
wants to put it on me then and there, 
and me trying to pass the guard in 
review. The guard goes by with a 
broad grin on every face. There was 
the old and new O.D., arms folded all 
so military, and this dirty bohunk 
with no puttees, standing there hold- 
ing out his stock so patiently.” 

“Should have put him right in the 
mill,” said the captain sympatheti- 
cally, “and then got yourself another 
orderly.” 

“T didn’t put him in the mill, but I 
got another striker. The Mope gave 
him a licking and reported him- 
self to shine shoes and ‘swip 
onder de bonk.’ I’ve relieved 
him twice since, but the only 
thing that gets relieved is my 
feelings. Maybe he’ll get killed 
while we’re on the front, but I 
doubt it. No such luck.” 

“Here comes the major,” re- 
marked Captain Stidger. ‘“We 
might as well get back to our if 
horses.” 

“All ready, Captain? All 
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ready, Lieutenant?” asked the major. “Time to be going. You’re 
to take your battery up to the Bois de Pasdeloup and put ’em in 
there. Captain Stidger will show you where it is. Once you’re 
in, link up by telephone with the local central—there’s one up 
there somewhere, they tell me—and have two liaison men report 
mounted to the infantry brigade P. C. in Pasdeloup Farm. The 
battery commander will be back by daylight to take you into 
position. Move out, now. If you work fast you can get in there 
in time to have a good night’s sleep.” 

They turned the battery about upon itself and once more took 
the road. 

“T thought they never moved around the front in daylight,”’ 
began Langham suddenly. 

“Not in position warfare,” replied the captain, “‘but in a war of 
movement like this it doesn’t make much difference. We have to 
keep right on Fritz’s heels, too, or he’ll organize for defense. He 
doesn’t bother us at all because he’s too busy getting his guns 
away to go shooting up traffic. You'll understand all this after 
you’ve been at the front a while.” 

<<.” 

They rode in silence after that for quite a while. The men had 
been on the march since daybreak, after two nights spent in 
cattle cars on the way up to the front from the training camp, and 
were beginning to feel their fatigue. They began to pass battle 
wreckage, a farm-house with a shattered roof, the twisted, 
rusty remains of four burned trucks, an abandoned ambulance, 
its radiator and front axle wrapped about a tree, and its panels 
and roof shattered. The sun began to go down behind the trees, 
and in the shade of the forest it was already twilight. They came, 
suddenly, at a turn in the road, upon a huge sign—Gas ALERT 
ZONE. 

“What’s that mean?” asked Lieutenant Langham. 
masks at the alert?” 

“That’s what,” said the captain. ‘Pass the word back.” 

The lieutenant turned to the first sergeant and passed back the 
order. A murmur of interest or 
surprise went up from the column 
as they adjusted their masks 
from the carrying to the alert 
position. 

“You want to watch out for 
gas,” continued the captain. 
“Shell-fire makes a lot of racket, 
but after all it’s not dangerous. 
But beware of gas. Know any- 
thing about gas?” 

“‘Sure,”’ replied Langham. 
“Sometimes they shoot it in 
clouds and sometimes in shells. 
When you smell it you blow a 
horn and put on your mask. 
They have tear gas, mustard gas, 
and phosgene. I never think of 
gas without thinking of a drill we 
had. My first. ‘Gas!’ velled 
the skipper. I was standing so 
stiff and proud in front of my 
platoon and when they knocked 
off their helmets the way it says 
to in the book, at least three 
made direct hits on my dome. I 
think they did it on purpose, but what 
could you do?” 

“Now that’s the trouble with you 
green troops,’ said the captain 
severely. ‘You don’t realize how 
serious a thing war is. Listen. I 
have given considerable thought and 
study to the subject of gas. Let us 
first classify them, beginning with 
the most deadly. We have, then, 
asphyxiating, toxic, lachrymatory, 
vesicant, and sternutatory. The 
first, as its name implies, is the only 
one that is deadly, the rest are simply 
local in their effects.” 

“There’s a use for the Mope!’’ ex- 
claimed Langham. “I'll get him to 
learn to distinguish ’em by their 
smell and then make a point, like a 
dog, when he smells anything deadly.”’ 

“Tf you think I’m telling you this for 
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“Are you watering your horses at this hour of the morning?’ demanded the general 


amusement, or to hear myself talk, you’re mistaken,” said the 
captain coldly. Seeing, by the lieutenant’s crestfallen look, 
that he had been properly abashed, the captain continued his 
lecture, of which the lieutenant did not understand a word, nor 
would anyone else who was not a professor of chemistry. 

“And so there you are.” concluded the captain. ‘You see what 
a many-sided subject chemical warfare is.”’ 

“Cheerful thought,’ muttered Langham. “I’m glad there’s 
a gas non-com with this battery. I'll put the matter of gas de- 
fense up to him and if anything goes wrong we'll just check the 
bet to him.” 

“You think so?” smiled the captain in a superior manner. 
“Young man, you’re in command of this battery, and if there’s 
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pepper in the soup, if a horse dies, a tarpaulin is lost, a man gets 
pneumonia or the Boches get through on your front, there’s no 
alibi. The buck travels downward with the force of gravity, but 
it stops at the lowest commissioned rank. You can’t pass it to a 
non-com.” 

“No!” said the lieutenant faintly. He remained sunk in deep 
thought for a long time thereafter. 

The column dragged its weary way through a shattered town 
where a few French soldiers looked at them curiously, passed a 
field hospital and ambulance park on the outskirts, and came out 
on a wide heath covered with standing wheat, long over-ripe. 

“Those are our woods,” said the captain, pointing to a tall 
grove that rose like an island from the (Continued on page 66) 
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McGehee, Arkansas, caught the flood waters head-on. 











Here's Legionnaire C. G. Wagster and co-rescuer 


Slim Warrlington getting the Cook family to safety from a waterlogged shack in which they had taken refuge 


WATER,WATER | 


IXTEEN men formed a circle in the center of a room saving of lives e 
noble of dimensions but otherwise empty. The room would be devoted B Mar, Uuls 
was part of an unoccupied assembly plant of the Ford _ to getting together Y qd 

Motor Car Company in Memphis. It wasa Sunday some Legion people 


morning early in May. 
“Let us hear,” said Mr. Winn, of Arkansas, “from Walter 
Morris. I called this meeting but Walter gave me the idea.” 
Mr. Morris had just stepped from an 


Mr. Morris stood up. 
overnight train and got his breakfast at the Union Station. He Walter Morris sat down. 


looked as if he had 
worked hard and 
missed a good deal of 
sleep lately. So did 
everybody else. 
“Gentlemen,” said 
Mr. Morris, “‘the idea 
of this meeting came 
to me one night when I 
was with my post work- 
ing on the levee. I 
don’t mean tosay that I 
foresaw what we have 
been through and what 
we have to go through 
yet. But it was certain 


that there were going to 
be floods, and, as soon as 
the water went down, 
people had to get back on 
their land and get started 
going again. The last would be 
the hardest. There is something 
about the actual saving of lives that 
takes care of itself, if you know what 
I mean. But the rehabilitation of a 
drowned-out farmer isn’t so spec- 
tacular. It requires more organiza- 
tion and a different impulse. 

“T talked to Commander Winn, 
who decided that the first moment 
that could be spared from the actual 
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from the States hit 






















Hundreds of refugees from Missouri were boated 
across the river to a tent colony at Hickman, 
Kentucky, by Hickman Legionnaires 











by the flood to check up on what has been done, what remains to do 
and how the Legion can fit its efforts in with the other agencies 
that have had a hand in this work and will have until it is done.” 
He is Grand Chef de Gare of the 


Society of 40 Men and 
8 Horses in Arkansas 
and a lumberman in 
Helena. 

“T called this meet- 
ing at the Ford plant,” 
said Department Com- 
mander William J. 
Winn, ‘‘because I 
wanted representa- 
tives of the Red Cross 
to be present and | 
did not want to take 
them far from their 
work.” 


The Ford plant in 
Memphis is the G.H.Q. 


Mississippi Valley 


flood relief. The floor 
above hummed with ac- 
tivity. 

have with us,” con- 
tinued Mr. Winn, “spokesmen 
for the Red Cross. I wish to say to 
them that they are meeting with 
representatives of the flooded States. 
We represent one hundred thousand 


The President has 


designated the Red Cross as the co- 
factor of the various 
agencies of relief, nationakand local, 
public and private. We are here to 
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Floating down the river without the strains of mammy songs, as nice a piece of flotsam as you'd see in several 
days’ journey. Observe the when-a-feller-needs-a-friend denizen who would rather not go near the water 


EVERYWHERE 


ofier the services of the Legion,and measures must keep pace, and to do this planning must run ahead. 

Ame S to consult with the Red Crossasto The problem of rehabilitation was the paramount one for 
how those services may best be _ planners. 

emploved in the work that remains I do not believe anyone who has not seen the wayward waters 

to be done.” of the Great Valley can appreciate the dimensions of this issue 

Earl Kilpatrick, Assistant National Director of the Red Cross _ of rehabilitation. It should be difficult for those who have not 

flood organization, replied to these remarks. On Memorial Day _ seen people and houses rolling on the flood to grasp the flood 

Kilpatrick’s name was added to the roll of flood casualties when _ itself. When the Legion meeting convened three hundred thou- 

he was killed in line of duty in the crash of a seaplane en route to sand persons were homeless on account of the waters. Not many 








New Orleans. hours before he took 

“IT hope no out- his place in the con- 
sider,”’ said he, “will ference, Linden Dal- 
gather from the state feres, the Louisiana 


representative, had 
seen thousands more 
fleeing for their lives 
when the great fight 
to hold the levees of 
the Bayou des Glaises 
had been lost and the 
flood was cutting an- 
other swath twenty 
miles wide through 
open country to the 
Gulf. ['welve hour 
after the meeting he was 
back there 
In the time that elapses 
between the writing and 
reading of these lines about 
ninety percent of the flood 
waters will run off, however, 
and that proportion of the home- 
less will be expected back where 
they came from The northern 
most refugee camps are depopu 
lating aow. These homecomings will 


ment of Mr. Winn 
that The American 
Legion is just getting 
on the job. It has 
been there from the 
first, and in no com- 
munity touched by 
this disaster has the 
co-operation of the 
Legion been lacking or 
incomplete. Last week 
when the tornado swept 
\rkansas and Missouri, 
calling for a further ex- 
tension of effort, the Le- 
gion’s behavior was char 
acteristic. When our repre- 
sentative reached the stricken 
city of Poplar Bluffs, Missouri, 
he found the town in ruins, forty 
dead, and The American Legion in 
charge.” 

This meeting, said Mr. Kil- 
patrick, was further proof of the 














Legion’s dependability and habit of ‘ continue all summer long. What will 
doing things in time At Memphis, Tennessee, ad big camp for refugees they be like? Many of the four hun 

Time. That was the nub of it. The was maintained by the Legion. Here s the kitchen, dred thousand who at one time or 
flood picture was changing. Relief with Legionnaire Harry Light as mess sergeant another have been driven away lost 
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New Orleans escaped the wrath of the 
flood by blowing up a levee below the 
city at a cost of four million dollars. 
There were ticklish times in the city, 
nevertheless. Here's a group of Legion- 
naires with one of the 287 pontoons the 
Legion built and placed at forty-one 
strategic points about the city. Below, 
Edgar B. Henderson, Grand Chef de 
Gare of the Mississippi 40 and 8, and 
Dynamite Crofton, Vicksburg fire chief, 
helping unload a barge crowded with 
refugees at Vicksburg 




















every possession they had in the world. Millions and millions of 
acres of crops were destroyed. Homes and all manner of farm 
buildings ruined or washed off. Stock drowned, farm machinery 


lost, the mules lost that worked the farm machinery. Much land 
unfit for replanting without great labor of clearing debris. In 
places streams have cut new courses and farms that were farms 
in April have swirled into the Gulf of Mexico. 

The Legion meeting was deep in discussion of these things. 
Out of this discussion emerged The American Legion Central 
Flood Relief Committee, which intends to live during the life of 
the problem of rehabilitation and future flood prevention. The 
Central Committee comprises one member from each of the flood- 
affected States—lIllinois, Missouri, Tennessee, Arkansas, Mis- 
sissippi and Louisiana. Roane Waring of Memphis was chosen 
chairman. Each Central Committeeman will be chairman of a 
relief committee in his own State. When the meeting adjourned 
Mr. Waring got in touch with the sub-committee of the National 
Executive Committee of the Legion, named a few days previously 
to consider flood matters. The efforts of the two bodies will be 
consolidated. 


MERICANS plume themselves as exemplars of the mechani- 
cal age. We built the Panama Canal. We did this and 
that. Yet a river we have been fussing with for a century gets out 
of hand and costs as much in lives and property as the Spanish- 
American War. 

What to do is something no one should attempt to say with 
finality now. But the Legion has put flood prevention on the 
calendar of its goals, with the intent that it shall remain there 
until that goal is attained. By this means one Sunday morning 
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Mr. Roane Waring, of Memphis, got elected to a great big job 
Fortunately Mr. Waring is a gentleman of big-job bore. Normally 
he is an important lawyer down South. 


Legion as an instrument of attainment. When Memphis needed 


a refugee camp Memphis turned to Mr. Waring to attend to the 


matter. It asked him in what capacity he would act, and had an 
assortment of sonorous titles available. Mr. Waring said he would 
act as Commander of Memphis Post of The American Legion. 

How did it happen that this camp and forty others were 
required? 

Well, the Mississippi had been high since Christmas, and there 
had been some local floods: The rains kept on, and by April first 
Cairo, Illinois, was alarmed. When Cairo is alarmed watch out 
below. Cairo is fortified by levees sixty feet high in places, but 
when the floods climbed up fifty-one of these feet Winifred 
Fairfax Warder Post of The American Legion climbed into its 
harness—first to fight in our greatest battle with the waters. 
The Legionnaires and the National Guard divided the job of 
patrolling the levees. It rained and the mud was reminiscent of 
France. One night a “boil’’ alarm was given on the Legion front. 
A boil is the river’s method of attacking concrete levees which 
it cannot break by main strength. The currents tunnel under 
and boil up on the other side. The way to fight a boil is with 
sacks of sand. The Cairo boil was two hundred yards long and 
one hundred carloads of sand sacks were pitched in to choke it 
up. The skirmish was won and the Legion sentries had a victory 
to the credit of their watchfulness. 

The rains kept up. By April 15th the Mississippi was full, 
bank to bank, from St. Louis to New Orleans and running over 
in places. Rains in Arkansas had made torrents of the streams 
there and a dozen towns and villages were drenched and farms 
overflowed. Levees on tributary streams were beginning to go 
and minor levees on the big river were out. But the great govern- 
ment dikes girding the Mississippi and its main tributaries were 
staunch. 

The government levees shield hundreds of hamlets and towns 
and two million people. The government engineers said their 
levees would hold. But there was anxiety the length of the valley. 
Rain, rain, rain. If the levees held they would be overflowed. 
That would be inconvenient, but not to be mentioned in the same 
breath with a break. 

The immediate danger spots were the Reelfoot levee below 
Hickman, Kentucky, and the Dorena levee opposite Hickman on 
the Missouri side. A breach of either would flood an immense 
amount of country. The evacuation of the country nearest the 
threatened levees was begun. Women and children came first, 
with the household goods, the cows and mules and chickens. 

At four in the morning of the Saturday before Easter the gov- 
ernment dike at Dorena buckled and broke with a roar. A column 
of water fifteen feet high struck seven lately abandoned houses 
and swept them up like match sticks. As soon as Hickman knew 
what had happened, Clarence Dick, Commander of Aubra Town- 
send Post of the Legion, set out for the Missouri shore in a gas 
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He is a believer in the 
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boat. 
situation. 


Dick and his post had been in action for a week. 


quickly in the new crisis. 


waters would come so high. 


boat 
search. 


woods and byways. 
out five days. 
seventy-one people. 
tics and barn lofts. 


cines. The Dick expedition lo- 
cated more than five hundred 
people. Many would have died 
without relief. The ill and will- 
ing were taken off. The others 
were provisioned and left be- 
hind to watch their property and 
tend the stock they had driven 
to little islets or managed to get 
on floating rafts, moored to 
trees. 

lhe Dorena crevasse water 
headed south through Missouri 


for Arkansas. The Arkansas 
streams were out of their 
courses, however, before the 


Dorena water, coming over- 
land, reached them. These 
rivers already were throwing 
into the Mississippi more water 
than the parent stream could 
take care of, not counting the 
Dorena water that was on the 
way. A break in the lower 
Mississippi levees was certain. 

A bad place for it to come 
would be above the town of 
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He returned witha load of refugees and an idea of the 


Some manned boats of a fleet that 
plied back and forth across the river, transporting refugees. 
Other Legionnaires manned trucks that met boats at water’s 
edge and carried the refugees into town. 
ing officers and helped with the erection of army tents that had 
arrived in care of the Red Cross. 

The liberated waters swept inland and spread. 
tinued, and in ten days after the break it was believed that all of 
the people had been reached. Commander Dick, who used to live 
on the Missouri side, disagreed. 
was sure there were people in outlying 
districts who had stayed behind to pro- 
tect their stock, not thinking the 
He got 
the Red Cross to provision the steam- 
Ben Franklin and extend the 
The Ben Franklin took gas 
boats and skiffs for scouring the back- 
The party was 
The first day it found 

Families in at- 
Sick women and 
children without fire, food or medi- 













































They acted 


Others acted as billet- 


Rescuing con- 


He 












































The Legion's C.-in-C. in all this rescue business, 

Roane Waring, Commander of Memphis Post, 

who has been serving as chairman of the Legion's 
permanent Central Flood Relief Committee 





If baby needed a pair of shoes or 
grandma anything from stockings to a 
whole new outfit they were able to get it 
in the five warehouses set up by Keesler- 
Hamrick-Gillispie Post of Greenwood, 
Mississippi. Here's the way one of 
the warehouses looked just after it had 
been opened for business. Below, Dr. 
Jack S. Ullman, Legionnaire, inocu- 
lating Charles H. Blewett, Cheminot 
National, 40 and 8, with other rescue 
workers and refugees waiting in line for 
the same treatment, at Natchez 








Greenville, Mississippi. A break there 
would throw the water into the richest 
counties in the State of Mississippi. This 
region is known as the Yazoo-Mississippi 
Delta, or for short, the Delta, because it 
lies between the Yazoo River on the east 
and the Mississippi on the west 

The battle for the Delta was on. The 
first outside agency to offer its services 
to the levee commissioners was Beppo 
Arnold Post of the Legion at Greenville, 
Ernest Waldauer, Commander. The Le- 
gion was asked to establish three supply 
and mess camps for the gangs that were 
topping and buttressing the levee opposite 
the point where the Arkansas and White 
Rivers sent their floods like battering rams 
against the east shore rampart of the 
Mississippi. The weather was wet and 
stormy. 

This defense lasted two weeks. On the 
morning of April 21st the government levee 
went out at Mounds Landing, forty miles 
above Greenville and a mile from one of 
the Legion kitchens. The water rolled 
upon Greenville. 

Problems of life saving, food and water 
supply, medical aid, evacuation, and 
protection of (Continued on page 82) 
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Funny fa 


By 
MARY CLARE 
DAVRON 


EFFREY LORD stood gazing down 

upon Madison Avenue from a win- 

dow of the apartment he shared with 

Freddie Pennock—the same Freddie 

whose voice, now raised in what he 
fondly believed to be song, was coming out 
over the bathroom transom accompanied by 
loud splashing noises as the 
owner of the voice disported 
himself under the shower. 
Idlv Jeffrey considered what 
he would do with his evening 
and wondered how it would 
feel to be as popular as 
Freddie. 

The telephone rang. 

No, this wasn’t Freddie. 
Lord—yes, that was right 
Oh, good evening, Miss Lons- 
dale. Er, yes, he would see 
if Freddie was in. 

Jeffrey always said he 
“would see’? when ladies 
asked for Freddie. It was a 
precautionary measure Fred- 
die had implored of him. 





“And try to get the name, old dear, if you can,” he had further 


entreated. 

Jeffrey pounded on the bathroom door. 
the phone,” Freddie shouted, ‘‘but tell her I’m calling for her at 
seven, as we arranged.” 

Jeffrey returned to the telephone. ‘Hello,’ he called. 

“Oh, hello, Funnyface,” gurgled the voice, and it was almost 
as if you could feel her cuddling against you. “I just called up 
to see if you were going to be late coming for me. Because if you 
are, I'd like 

“This is Lord,” Jeffrey cut in hastily. 
for vou at seven.”’ 

“Oh!” the voice changed subtly. ‘Thank you. 
me, won’t you, Mr. Lord, for calling you Funnyface. 
you were Freddie.” 

“Oh, that’s all right.” 

But it wasn’t all right. Not by a darn sight. He recognized 
the word as a term of affectionate good-fellowship used more or 
less often in the Betty Lonsdale set. Why should Betty apologize 
for saying it to him? Why should everyone treat him with such 
unfailing dignity and respect? 

Freddie’s song died down and he emerged from the bathroom. 

“Hurry up, old thing,” he said, ‘‘and get into your clothes. I’m 
going to take you to meet a girl tonight.” 

“You are, are you?” Jeffrey had learned to be wary of girls 
other men were willing to pass on to him. 

“Yes. Peach of a girl. Just your sort, too. Cousin of Betty 
Lonsdale’s, here for a visit. She’s exactly the girl for you—for 
all the world as if she were made for you.” 

“No!” exclaimed Jeffrey, ribald in his lack of appreciation. 

“Absolutely. Recognized her minute I saw her as your kind. 
She’s a bacteriologist or something. Met her. at a party. She 
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“Freddie says he’ll call 


And excuse 
I thought 


“T can’t come to 
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was sitting over in a corner—” 

“Yes, I'll bet she was.” 

Freddie ignored the interruption. 
“And as I looked at her—” 

“Yes, as you looked at her, you 
noticed the still white frost she j 
seemed to cast over the party and 
immediately you said to yourself, 

‘Ha, there’s a nice girl for Jeffrey!’ ” 

“That’s just what I did say. But 
don’t mistake me, she wasn’t casting 
any frost. Pretty, and with a brain, too, by gosh. 
don’t often see. 


Kind you 
Sweet as honey but sort of aloof and—” 
“How do you come to be passing up this paragon?” 


“Wouldn’t look at me. A girl with her brains wouldn’t give 
two cents for an ordinary bond salesman when she could have a 
rising young chemist like you. Congeniality of tastes and all that, 
you know. Besides, Betty and I—”’ 

“Oh, that’s it, is it?”” He shook his head. ‘‘Thanks just the 
same, old scout, but I think I'll read this evening, or maybe take 
in a show.” 

“Who'll you go to the show with?” 

“Probably I can get hold of Whitridge.” 

Freddie shrugged. ‘Whitridge may be one of the world’s best 
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emists, but he doesn’t strike me as a sparkling little playmate 
Why don’t you take a gir!?” 
Don’t know any I want to take.”’ 
And here I’ve got a girl made to order for you and you won't 
( i€ “i 
‘No, thanks,” said Jeffrey again. 
‘nd you If experience had taught him one thing it was this, that of all 
ue males he abhorred with a particular violence, the ones he de- 
tested most were those described as particularly suitable to him- 
n’t give ~ “A nice girl for Jeffrey” had come to be a phrase that stirred 
| have 2 instant rebellion in his heart. The nice girl always turned out to 
all that. be some depressing female he couldn’t see with a telescope. 
[here must be something about him, he concluded ruefully, 
just the that suggested him as the fitting complement for earnest young 
he take ladies with missions, for the offspring of managing mammas who 
; found their daughters a bit difficult to launch socially, and for 
{ girls generally who differed widely from the gay, vivacious type 
i he so much admired. 
d’s best _ Freddie stopped on his way out. He looked like everything 





Nevertheless, 





the well-dressed man should wear and then some. 
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The majestic Strevor 
looked down upon Jeffrey 
with a cool, appraising 
eye. “You been encourag- 
ing her in this darn fool- 
ishness?’’ he inquired 


Lord reflected, Freddie’s 
face wasn’t a bit funnier 
than his own and en 
titled him to no ex 
clusive rights of nomen- 
clature 

He had hardly closed 
the door behind him 
when the telephone 
rang. Mechanically Jef- 
frey went to answer it 
\ girl’s voice asked for 
Mr. Pennock Jeffrey 
wads about to bark sav 
agely “He isn’t in,” but the voice didn’t give him 
time. 

“Oh, Mr. Pennock, how fortunate to find you! 
I’m Gaby Westfall, Babe Denton’s friend, you 
know?” There was a rising inflection on the last 
word, as though expecting some aflirmative sign 
from him. He made none. 

“I know you’ve never met me, but Babe told 
me to call you up just as soon as I came to New 
York. I got in half an hour ago. She said you might care to take 
me around a bit while she is on the road. I suppose you're en 
gaged for. tonight?’”’ The same rising inflection, and a spirit of 
rashness flared in Jeffrey. 

“No, I’m not engaged,” he said 

“Then perhaps you would care to 
told Jefirey it was his move 

“Will you come to the theatre with me tonight?” he asked 
boldly. 

“Oh, that’s awf’ly nice. I was afraid you'd be all dated up 
and I'd have to spend the evening alone.’’ She spoke as though 
this were an unheard of extremity. “‘Yes, of course I'll go.” 

‘“‘Where—where’ll I come to get you?”’ demanded Jeffrey, the 
blood of adventure pounding through his veins. 

“Oh, I thought you knew—I’m staying at Babe’s apartment 
you know, the Rochambeau Arms.”’ 

“Yes, yes. I'll be over inside of an hour.” 

As Jeffrey rode over to the Rochambeau he thought of Freddie, 
but quickly put the thought out of his head again. Freddie had 
plenty of girls and could afford to lose just one. And Jefirey did 
so want to be popular with girls, to be invited as constantly and 
as often as Freddie was, to have the telephone ring for him at all 
hours of the day and night. He wanted girls’ pictures, afiection- 
ately inscribed, for his dresser. He wanted someone to gurgle 
over him, to give him the feeling of being cuddled up against 
And he wanted—oh, how he wanted—someone to call him 
Funnyface. 

At the switchboard in the apartment-house he wondered ii 
Freddie’s name would be known to the attendant. 


’ she began, and something 
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‘Have your say now, because you won't get a chance later on. I'm going to do all the 


talking for a long time. Is that a bargain?” 


“Who calling?”’ asked the man, his eyes on the switchboard. 

“Mr. Pennock,” said Jeffrey tentatively. 

No glimmer of recognition came to the West Indian’s face. 

“Mr. Plimplang calling,” he said into the mouthpiece. Then, 
turning to Jeffrey, “She say tell you come right on up.” 

Miss Westfall herself opened the door. It seemed to Jeffrey 
he had never seen so dazzling a vision. She was a tawny-haired 
little beauty with eves of pansy blue and cheeks that looked pink 
and soft as the petals of a wild rose. Her gown was shimmering, 
her slippers gleamed. She was, all in all, the exact opposite of 
anything his family or friends had ever described as ‘‘a nice girl 
for Jeffrey.” 

“Awf’ly lucky for me you didn’t have an engagement, Mr. 
Pennock,” she said. 

“I’d have broken it if I had,” said Jeffrey gallantly. 

Somehow, walking on air, he got her into a taxicab and slammed 
the door. She acted toward him in a matter-of-fact, casual sort 
of way—as if she had known him all her life. He was thankful 
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she was the sort more disposed to talk than to listen, for in this 
way she told him, during the ride to the theatre and between th« 
acts of the show, much that he was already supposed to know. 

She had come to New York to go on the stage. Babe Dento 
had told her that with her looks there would be nothing to it 
But instead of being a musical comedy actress like Babe, sh« 
preferred going in for drama or tragedy. They were so much mot 
cultured, didn’t he think? 

He did. He would agree to anything this starry-eyed creature 
said. 

“Look at Duse and Bernhardt. What musical comedy actre 
ever became as famous as either of them?” 

It occurred to Jeffrey that few actresses in any branch ever 
had, but he refrained from mentioning it. 

Of course, being a musica! comedy actress was all right if that 
really was all one could do, but at home she could make them 
cry when she recited Lasca. And it was much more cultured to 
make people cry than to make them laugh. Any clown could 
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make them laugh, but to stir them to tears was quite different. 
Didn’t he think so? 

It was on the tip of Jeffrey’s tongue to say that any onion 
could make them cry, but he uttered no such words. Instead, 
he agreed emphatically with Miss Westfall. It was for him an 
extraordinary discourse. It continued after the show, while 
they were at supper. 

“Take Babe Denton, for instance. You know how pretty she 
is. Well, what does it get her? Just stands there, half dressed, 
holding up a torch. It’s the same in one play after another. And 
nobody ever gets famous just holding up a torch, do they, Mr. 
Pennock?” 

“Of course not,” Jeffrey said. 

“She can marry a millionaire, of course, and get out of it that 
way. But then, one can always marry a millionaire.” 

“Oh, can one?” exclaimed Jeffrey, to whom this was news. He 
felt his own importance dwindle slightly. 

“Yes, if that’s all I wanted I'd have stayed home. Bart Strevor 
is a millionaire, I guess. His father owns railroads or tractions 
or something. Mother wants me to marry him. I thought I 
might have to, too, but when I got the money grandmother left 
me I ran away to New York.” 

“Oh, you ran away!” 

“Yes,” complacently. ‘Mother will be furious. She doesn’t 
approve of Babe’s influence on me. Babe used to live there, 
you know, and we’ve corresponded since she went on the stage.” 

“Your mother doesn’t approve of the stage, then?” 

“No, but she doesn’t know I intend to go in for serious réles. 
She thinks I want to go in musical comedy like 
Babe.” 

“And Strevor? How does he feel about it?” 

“Well,” she stirred uneasily. “He'll be mad 


as a wet hen.” i 
“Still, he hasn’t any right to say what you i? 
shall do. If you aren’t engaged—”’ ; } 


She demurred a bit. ‘The trouble is,’”’ she 
said finally, “I was sort of engaged. But I 
wrote him a note saying it was all off forever 
and not to try to see me again. I didn’t leave 
any address.”’ 

“That ought to settle it.” 

“Tt ought to,” she agreed doubtfully, “but 
you don’t know Bart. He’s different from other 
men. He bullied me into being engaged to him 
Said I simply had to, that he’d made up his 
mind to marry me and nobody else. So, just 
to stop all the fuss, I said ‘Oh, all right,’ and 
he just took it for granted we were engaged.” 

“Still, your note should explode 
that idea.” 

“Tt would with anybody else. 
But Bart is apt to make an awful 
row. He hasn’t a scrap of culture 
about him. Played football at 
college and that’s all he ever did 
get out of it. Reads the most 
ordinary kind of literature and 
laughs his head off at Sunday 
supplements. I guess that'll show 
you what kind he is.” 

Jeffrey shuddered. “How'd 
you come to be interested in any- 
one so—er—unintellectual in the 
first place?”’ 

“Well, all the girls wanted him. 
He’s quite nice-looking. Six feet 
four, he is. I hope he doesn’t 
find out where I am. He might 
come after me.” 

Jeffrey cast an apprehensive 
eve on the door. He was five feet 
eight himself. 

“Now I believe if a girl is 
cultured and refined she should 
not overlook any chance to 
make those things clear to every- 
body. Don’t you think so, Mr. 
Pennock?” 

“Of course,” said Jeffrey. con- 
tinuing to establish for Pennock 
the reputation of a gentleman 
who agreed to everything. “I 


Freddie was standing ex- 
pegtantly in the immedi- 
ate offing. *‘Now then,” 
he said, ‘‘maybe you'll 
tell me what the devil 
all this is about’’ 
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suppose there are ways of establishing one’s intellectual superi- 
ority—culture and all that—so that it is apparent to the casual 
onlooker merely at a glance.” 

“There are a few things I always fall back on,” she said, lifting 
a bit of broiled mushroom to what Jeffrey decided was the pret- 
tiest mouth in the room. 

“Yes?” he quavered. 

“For instance, whenever I go anywhere on a train, I always 
carry a magazine. Then people know vou are not dumb even 
if you do happen to be pretty. You wouldn’t be carrying a maga- 
zine if you weren’t cultured, would you?” 

“Of course not.” Jeffrey’s responses seemed to him singularly 
lacking in variety. ‘What magazines do you read?” 

“That depends. I had an awf’ly nice blue ensemble suit and 
every time I wore that I bought a magazine with a red cover. Of 
course, you wouldn’t want it with a pink dress, but who wears 
pink on trains? And red against navy blue is so nice, don’t you 
think?” 

“Absolutely. Your sense of color does you credit.” 

“Then there’s a black satin dress I have. I always wear a jade 
pendant with it, and then I buy a magazine with a green cover. 
It really is a very high-brow magazine and has no pictures at all. 
But it has the loveliest green cover and is very cultured. The 
cover never changes and I carried one copy off and on for six 
months—until my brother’s dog ran into my room and chewed 
up the pages.” 

Jeffrey made clucking noises of sympathy. 

“Do you find two magazines sufficient for the cultural impres- 
sion you wish to convey?” 

“What?” 

“T mean, you find you need only 
two magazines?” 

“That’s practically all. Of course, 
newsstand men try to make you 
take other magazines. Their covers 
have pictures of rough-looking men 
going fishing in old clothes and bare- 
footed little boys with mongrel 
dogs—one looked just like my 
brother. With all sorts of unrefined 

subjects like 
that, I think a 
girl would give 
a very queer 
impression, 
don’t you, Mr. 
_Pennock?”’ 

“Might hurt 

one’s intellec- 
tual prestige, of 
’ course,”’ admit- 
ted Jeffrey. 

Unexpectedly 
the conversa- 
tion turned. 

“What kind 
of work do you 
do, Mr. Pen- 
nock?” 

“With chemi- 
cals in a lab- 
oratory, down town.” 

It seemed to him a faint 
shudder passed over her 
form. 

“That sounds sort of—er 
—messy,”’ she said. 

“Well, all research 
work—” he began. 

“Oh, research!” she ex 
claimed brightly. ‘That’s 
different. That’s being 
scientific, isn’t it?” 

Jefirey admitted it was 
all of that, the while hop 
ing he hadn’t lost caste with 
her. 

“Of course, everyone 
knows a scientist is intellec 
tual,”’ she breathed with 
obvious relief. “I thought at 
first (Continued on page 60) 
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HERE comes a 


when he feels the 
urze to buy a home. Gen- 
erally this impulse comes 
knocking at his heart about 
the time that he and his wife begin figuring what they will call it 
if it’s a boy. Soon after the important question is settled he is apt 
to look upon the owner of the house or apartment in which he 
lives as Satan in modern dress. 

“T’m sick and tired of paying rent to that cloven-hoofed old 
plutocrat,” he exclaims impatiently when he and his wife come 
to the rent item in the budget, which they are readjusting. “I’m 
going to buy my own home and pay rent to myself.” 

Ninety-nine times out of a hundred he doesn’t obey that im- 
pulse that month, or the next, or perhaps for a year. But the 
seed of desire is in his heart, and one day it will take root, thrive 
and bloom. 

If the rent-weary man is wise he will not rush to the nearest 
real-estate dealer immediately after deciding to buy a home, toss 
his savings on the counter and say, ‘“‘Buy me a six or seven-room 
house.”’ Instead he will go about the business of acquiring a home 
with great deliberation, with infinite care and caution. He will 
seek expert advice. If he were to come to me for that advice I 
would tell him what I told the Marions, a young married couple 
I know out in Chillicothe, Ohio. 

The Marions, which of course is not their real name, are what 
are generally referred to as average citizens. Fred, the husband, 
works for the railroad company. His salary is $200 a month. 
That is approximately $170 a month more than he made back in 
the cloudy days of 1917-’18 when he was making the world safe 
for democracy. 

Fred came to me just before he became a father. “Ben,” he 
said, “‘we’re going to have an addition to the family and I want to 
start the lad or lassie off in his or her own home. I’m paying $50 
a month rent for the place we’re living in—$600 a year—and that 
money’s never going to come back. I want to know how to go 
about this business of buying a home. How’s it done?” 

First of all I asked him about his job. Was it permanent? 
Was he satisfied with it? Did he have a chance for advancement 
in salary? He answered these questions in the affirmative. He 
was sure, too, that he would be content in Chillicothe the re- 
mainder of his life. 

These are important considerations, for the man whose job is 
insecure, or who is dissatisfied with it, or who has the wanderlust 
in his veins, flirts with trouble when he buys a home on the in- 
stallment plan—by paying down fifteen percent of the total cost 
(and he should not attempt to buy one unless he can pay that 
much down) and the remainder in semi-annual payments. 

Fred had $750 in the savings bank but he would need $150 of 
that for the expenses incident to the birth of his child, so he had 
left $600 for the initial payment on a home. That meant he 
could not with any degree of safety expect to buy a home costing 
more than $4000. 

When I told him that he was surprised. ‘‘Why,” he exclaimed, 
“T should think ’most anybody that has a six or seven-thousand 
dollar place for sale would gladly accept six hundred as the first 
payment.” 

“True; they might,”’ I explained, “‘but remember you are mak 
ing only $200a month. Out of that you can’t afford to pay more 
than $50 a month to reduce the mortgage, to keep up the interest, 
pay your taxes and water rent, and keep the house in repair. To 
pay more than one-fourth of your income for rent or to carry a 
home is economically unsound. 

“Now we'll say that you have found a desirable piece of real 
estate in a growing section of the city which is sure to increase in 
value in the next five years. You can get this property and build 
a house on it for $4000. You have $600 with which to make the 
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initial payment. The bank 
will take a first mortgage of 
$2400 and the builder a 
second mortgage of $1000. 
These mortgages will be 
given over a period of five 
and six years respectively. 
The first mortgage will have to be reduced at a rate of three per- 
cent annually and the second at the rate of ten percent, or $72 
to the bank and $100 to the builder. ; 

“The fixed charges over and above the annual amortization of 
$172 will be approximately $331. This will include $144 first 
mortgage interest, $60 second mortgage interest, $40 for upkeep, 
such as insurance and water, and $87 taxes. That will bring your 
total annual expenditures up to $503. 

“As you are now paying $600 a year rent you will, while pay- 
ing for your own home, effect a saving of $07 the first year. 
Now a little simple arithmetic on your part will prove that this 
saving will increase each year as, with the reduction of the 
principal, the interest naturally will decrease also. 

“At the end of five vears your first mortgage will have been re- 
duced $360, leaving a balance of $2040, and your second mortgage 
$500, leaving a balance of $500. The balance of the principal on 
your first mortgage will now be due and that on the second will be 
due in one year. What are you going to do about it? Three or 
four months before the final payments become due you should go 
to the holder of the first mortgage and make arrangements for a 
renewal. 

“By this time, what with new buildings and other improve 
ments in the neighborhood, the value of your property will have 
increased. The banker will know this and when you go to him to 
cancel the original mortgage and replace it with a new one under 
the same terms and for the original amount—$2400—he will not 
hesitate to accommodate you. 

“By this new transaction you will receive in actual cash the 
difference between $2040, the balance due on the first mortgage at 
the end of five years, and $2400, the amount of the new mortgage, 
which will be $260. 

“With this $360 you can then go to the builder to whom you will 
still owe $500 and apply this amount against the second mortgage, 
reducing it to $140. 

“Now where will you stand? With one year to go on your 
second mortgage you should have no trouble paying this off 
within the next year, and it should not concern you. Bearing 
in mind that you will be setting aside $50 a month, or $600 a vear 
for ‘rent,’ you will use less than $350 of this to pay carrying 
costs of your first mortgage, your taxes and your maintenance. 
That will leave you around $250, which more than wipes out 
your second mortgage. 

“Now you will be sitting on top of the world. You will have 
something nobody can take away from you. You will own a half 
equity in a piece of property worth about $5000. With only the 
first mortgage of $2400 to maintain you will have easy sailing. 
The interest, the amortization and the upkeep, even the first 
year, will be under $350, which will be a good $250 less than you’re 
new paying for rent. You will have five years in which to pay 
that off. In the meantime you will own a fifty percent equity in 
the property and within five years the entire obligation can easily 
be met.” 

After I had convinced Marion that the actual financing of a new 
home was a simple business transaction, not a problem in calculus, 
he became enthusiastic. 

“IT know a spot where I want to build,” he said. “Guess I'll 
go see the owner right now and make arrangements to buy.” 

I advised him as I would advise everybody against haste in 
making the selection of a home site. There are many things to 
be considered before a prospective home buyer draws his savings 
from the bank. The most important of these is location. If he 
knows the town in which he wishes to buy or build a home he will 
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know the desirable sections of that town. He will know what sec- 
tions have been growing steadily, what sections have been given 
up to or taken over by the undesirable elements of the population. 

Schools, transportation facilities, churches, improved road- 
Ways, sewage, and topography all are important. If his children 
are compelled to walk a mile or more to school they are apt to be 
absent from classes with disturbing regularity, especially when the 
weather is a bit inclement. If there is a lack of good transporta- 
tion or if the streets are not in good condition, he will regret his 
purchase many times during the winter months or the rainy sea- 
son. If the land is low or swampy or imperfectly supplied with 
sewage systems his health and the health of his family will be in 
constant danger. It is always advisable to avoid the lowlands of 
any city or town. These sections rarely or never keep pace with 
the rest of the city in its forward movement. 

A great many men make the mistake of buying a home in a cer- 
tain section because it is near their work or because they have 
relatives or friends in that neighborhood. They place personal 
convenience above common sense and sound investment. It is 
better to invest in a growing, improving neighborhood where land 
values are constantly rising, even though it entails an earlier ris- 
ing hour in order to get to work on time, than to invest in a section 
that is static or going backward. One can always sell property 
located in a good neighborhood 

Buy, if possible, property on the west or south side of the 
Street. Your wife will bless you because on the hot summer days 
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‘* Ninety-nine times out of a hundred a man doesn't obey that own-a-hom: 
impulse that month, or the next, or perhaps for a year. But the seed of 
desire is in his heart, and one day it will take root, thrive and bloom'’ 








when she is at 
work in the rear 
of the house, 
the sun will be Pe 
beating down on 
the front, and AS ) 

in the afternoon \ =F" 

when she is = 

through with her household duties she will be able to sit on a 
shady front porch. 

The prospective home-buyer will do well to buy within the city 
limits. If he goes a mile or two outside hoping and expecting the 
city to come to him he is likely to grow old and weary before the 
time comes. If he wants to do farming that’s a different proposi- 
tion. In that case he needn’t worry about a few miles. Other- 
wise buy close to improved property. By close, | mean within a 
block or two unless it is in a new development where homes are 
springing up every week. In the latter case the buyer is assured 
of electricity, gas, proper sewage, garbage removal, water supply 
and the other conveniences which make life worth while. 

The wise home-seeker will pay down not one penny on a piece 
of property unless he is sure that the title is clear. If he does he is 
liable to come to grief in later years when a more careful buyer 
comes along. 

An example of what may happen in such a case was furnished 
recently in a small Pennsylvania city (Continued on page 76) 
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of the United States of America; to maintain law a 


munity, stateand nation; to combat the autocracy 


orGod and country , we associate ourselves together for the following purposes: Jo uphold and defend the Constitution 
nd order; to » foster and, perpetuate a one hund 


percent Americanism ; 
to preserve the memories and incidents of our association in the Great War, to inculcate a sense of individual obligation to the com- 
as o ome oth the classes and the masses; 
peace and good will on earth ;to safeguard and transmit to posters the principles of justice, fre 
crate and sanctify our comradeship by our devotion to mutua perdi Preamble to the Constitution of The American Legion. 


to make right the master of? might ; to promote 
edom and democracy ; to conse- 
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A History of Aviation 


ECEMBER 17, 1903: Orville Wright flies one 

hundred and twenty feet at Kitty Hawk, North 
Carolina, in twelve seconds. With due allowance 
made for adverse wind, distance is equivalent to 
five hundred and forty feet in still air. 

May 20-21, 1927: Captain Charles A. Lindbergh, 
Missouri National Guard, flies from Roosevelt Field, 
Long Island, to Le Bourget, France, 3610 miles, 
without stop or descent, in thirty-three and one-half 
hours. 

June 4-5, 1927: Clarence D. Chamberlin and 
Charles A. Levine make non-stop flight from Roose- 
velt Field to Eisleben, Germany, 3825 miles, in 
forty-six and one-half hours. 
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The Red Cross furnishes the rations. The Legion 
does the rest. Veterans of the mess outfits that 
functioned night and day on the Western Front, 
sanitary officers schooled in the discipline and effi- 
ciency of army medical work, trained men of many 
a famous campaign—all are lending their energies 
and their services to the work. Fortunate it is that 
such an organization is available. Ten years ago 
these Legionnaires won their spurs as soldiers. Now 
they are carrying on as civilians in a way that 
would lead the untrained and undisciplined into 
hopeless confusion. It is gratifying to see two such 
organizations as The American Legion and the 
American Red Cross working side by side in this 
great task. Both have their parts and both are fall- 
ing to it—From an editorial in the Memphis 
(Tennessee) Commercial Appeal. 


UUMAU LN LHe 


HIS impression of The American Legion in ac- 

tion gained by the citizens of Memphis, Ten- 
nessee, was much the same as that given by Legion- 
naires in flood rescue and relief work along the whole 

course of the flood-swollen Mississippi and its turbu- 
lent tributaries. From Cairo, Illinois, and Hickman, 
Kentucky, where the river first cast terror in this 
year’s floods, to the lowlands of Louisiana, where the 
unprecedented inundation threatened to drown thou- 
sands of villagers, it was the Legion which led in 
the work of saving those imperiled. Even before 
the world outside the Mississippi Valley had realized 
that this year’s flood was different from floods of 
other years, Legion life-saving crews were driving 
their boats night and day to the roofs and treetops 
where trapped householders clung, numbed and hun- 
gry, praying for rescue. 

The Omaha National Convention of The Ameri- 
can Legion in 1925 directed that a plan of co-opera- 
tion in time of disaster be developed by the Legion 
and the American Red Cross. The Mississippi River 
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floods have demonstrated, as have other disasters of 
earthquake and hurricane and fire, that the co-opera- 
tion between the Legion and Red Cross is so natural 
and instinctive that it is inevitable. The Legion, 
thanks to the helpful accident of geographic propin- 
quity, is always first on the scene as a flying squad- 
ron of rescue and relief; the Red Cross comgs into 
action a trifle later, but concentrating then upon the 
stricken area the American people’s enormous ca- 
pacity to render financial help to the sufferers from 
disaster. Time after time the Red Cross has nobly 
taken over the emergency relief stations hastily es- 
tablished by Legion posts. Time after time the Red 
Cross has handed over to the Legion food supplies 
and clothing for distribution to the stricken. And 
always, after the first immediate need for life saving 
and succor has passed, the Red Cross organizes for 
the longer job of rehabilitating the stricken and the 
homeless, the job which must last for months or 
even years. 

The situation can readily be grasped by a simple 
comparison with the conduct of a battle. A com- 
manding general throws out a skirmish line to es- 
tablish the first contact with the enemy. Behind 
this line advances the main body of assault troops, 
on whom, the issue once joined, the brunt of the 
fighting falls. The skirmishers then fall slowly back 
and are absorbed into the main body. The American 
Legion, with its eleven thousand posts scattered 
among as many communities up and down the land, 
provides an admirable skirmish line; the Red Cross, 
with its wealth of resources, its efficient organization, 
and its great body of skilled technicians ready to 
spring into the breach, but not, by sheer geographical 
accident, available in the very instant of disaster, is 
the main body that bears the enduring shock of 
battle. 

The functions of the Legion and the Red Cross 
are distinct and different, although each is dependent 
upon the other. Working together, they are Amer- 
ica’s oft-tested, always-effective shock troops and mo- 
bilized reserves whenever Nature declares war on man. 


Three Cheers for —er— 


WO army lieutenants had an experience the 

other day the memory of which is likely to re- 
main with them as long as consciousness continues 
to function. They were flying half a mile high over 
New York Bay when their engine went dead. New 
York Bay is a busy place, nor does the land adjacent 
thereto offer exactly hospitable accommodations to 
a ship of the air in distress. The pilot, with great 
coolness and ingenuity, was able to spiral to safety 
on the grounds of a golf club, where his helpless 
craft raised a finer crop of divots than a hundred 
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SIGHT-SEEING 


duffers could hope to do. The fliers were unhurt. 
It was a magnificent end to an adventure that 
might have had tragic consequences. 

Lieutenant Henry Bissell and Lieutenant Edward 
A. Ackert are not likely to forget those anxious 
seconds in the cockpit of an inert mass of wood. 
cloth and metal twenty-four hundred feet above the 
metropolis. Who, in their place, could forget? It 
is entirely within the limits of possibility, however 
that neither one of them may be able at this moment 
to recall instantly the name of the craft in which 
the adventure was conducted. It was JNS-AS-2635. 

What a wealth of sentiment lies in that cryptic 
combination! How its music thrills the ears! How 
clearly it calls to the mind’s eye the picture of a 
flying freight car, an invoice for a shipment of anvils, 
the temperature chart of a victim of prohibition 
alcohol! 

Think back over the pages of our history. Who 
can ever forget the stubby figure of John Paul Jones 





calling from the bridge that he has not yet begun 


to fight—the bridge, that is, of the gallant frigate 


XB-4798J? Who can forget the struggle at close 
quarters when, his craft a wreck under him, he closed 
with his enemy, and the enemy struck her colors 
and was ours—she that had been His Majesty's 
proud ship the 1139-party-J? 

Nor should we forget that great battle in Hampton 
Roads which initiated a new era in naval warfare, 
when the Confederate ironclad WBZX dueled with 
the cheese-box on a raft—the sturdy little 68-45-8- 
1 7-3-watch-that-right-tackle, or the day when Dewey 
on his flagship x-y(ab), gave his historic order to 
Gridley in Manila Bay 

This magazine a few months ago raised a mild 
voice in protest against the practice of numbering 
certain types of naval vessels. It hereby extends 
this protest to cover JNS-AS-2635 and all her sister 


and cousin craft. What’s the trouble? Has America 


run out of folks and places to name her ships after? 
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YUTH had been 
served the year be- 
fore and was all 
ready to take a 


second helping of pie on that April morning which gave promise 
(later deliriously fulfilled) of being as hot as any day in August. 


Run t ie C) C) Miles 


By Alexander Gardiner 


night, teaching his Boy Scouts and two Sunday school classes, 
and agreeing with the reporters that yes, it looked as if Johnny 


Specifically, Johnny Miles, nineteen years old, of Sidney Mines, was going to win. 


Nova Scotia, was all set to win the Boston Marathon run of 1927, 


each morning from his 
home in Melrose to the 
Boston printing shop where 
he works and back again at 


And as he ran to and from work—five miles in the morning, 


the thirtieth renewal of the most famous distance event in the five at night—Clarence was dangerously near arguing himself 


American athletic calendar. Johnny had arrived in the 
Massachusetts capital three or four days ahead of 
time, accompanied by admiring fellow-towns- 
men who didn’t have to tell Boston that 
Johnny, who had broken the course 
record in 1926, was going to lead the field 
it. 


home once more. Boston knew 
Youth would be served. 


Boston believed it so tumultuously 


that the populace followed Johnny 
about as it used to follow John L. 
Sullivan in the days when the Boston 
Strong Boy was emerging from the 
stage door after announcing from the 
footlights his graciously profane in- 
vitation to extermination. Johnny 
was toasted and acclaimed and razzle- 
dazzled into the feeling that he was 
unbeatable. 

Then Johnny ate the wrong kind of 
food and the sun beat down merci- 
lessly, and Johnny lasted seven miles 
and gave up. Oh, well, Johnny is still 
only nineteen and next year may be 
another story. Johnny’s a fine little 
runner, and maybe it’s a shame to use 
his name as a springboard for talking 
about an old fellow like Clarence 
DeMar, Legionnaire of Melrose, Mas- 
sachusetts, who at thirty-nine has the 
nerve to think that because he beat 
Johnny and a hundred and eighty-five 
others in the 1927 race he can go on 
and on and on to win his sixth and even 
his seventh, eighth and ninth Boston 
Marathons. 

Consider Clarence, who, as far as 
running the Marathon distance of 
twenty-six miles, 385 yards is con- 
cerned, ought to be in the lean-and 
slippered pantaloon stage telling young 
fellows, ‘Now away back sixteen years 
ago, when I won the Boston Marathon, 
we did thus and so. You fellows of 
today make better time than we did, 
but you don’t do the thing the way you 
ought to. Now let me tell you some- 
th—”’ To the yawns, and possibly the 
catcalls, of assembled youth, which will 
be served, but not with guff. 

But Clarence DeMar could never 
make that mistake, because although 
he’s thirty-nine, his interests are as 
youthful as Johnny Miles’s or even 
those of the youngest Boy Scout in 


Melrose. For DeMar’s ruling passion has been in Boy Scout 
work these thirteen years, while he has been winning five Boston 
Marathons and competing in enough other long distance runs to 
put his mileage at considerably more than the distance from 
Boston to Yokohama, Japan, as Arthur Duffey of the Boston 
Post has painstakingly computed. Life hasn’t passed him by in 









You'd think that Legionnaire Clarence DeMar 
of Melrose (Massachusetts) Post was starting 
@ little jog instead of finishing a winner in the 
1927 Boston Marathon run with the temperature 
near ninety. At thirty-nine DeMar is America’s 
best Marathon runner, with a total mileage 
since he started running in 1910 of more than 
7,500 miles. He has won the annual Boston 
race five times 


into an inferiority complex that took this line: “How 
can you beat this young fellow? He’s nearly 
twenty years younger than you are and last 

year he ran you ragged and set a new course 
record. The best thing to do is to stick 
to him and hope against hope that you'll 

be able to get second place. After all, 


you’re an old man.” 

But somehow that argument didn’t 
prevail. The devil’s advocate ran into 
a grim New England conscience. And 
when they went to the starting line at 
noon of April roth, Clarence had 
mapped out for himself his plan of 
campaign. He would take the lead 
at the start and give everything he 
had. If the young fellow should pass 
him, all right. But the young fellow 
would have torun. And so would any- 
one else that wanted to take the lead. 
The dark horse is a tradition -in the 
Boston race, despite DeMar’s five 
victories. Johnny Miles had been just 
an entry when the 1926 race started, 
and doubtless there were any number 
of youngsters in the 1927 race who 
told themselves that they would win 
fame before night. Then too there 
were other former winners of the 
grind who, like Clarence, were figuring 
on a comeback—four others besides 
Johnny Miles, the favorite. 

So it happened that five minutes 
after the start DeMar was in the lead. 
April roth is a holiday in Massachu- 
setts, due to the fact that on that day 
away back in 1775 some Minute Men 
got tangled up with British regulars 
at Lexington and Concord and fired 
“the shot heard ’round the world.” 
The Marathon run from Hopkinton 
into Boston is the biggest athletic 
feature of the day, and hundreds of 
thousands line the course to cheer the 
runners and to share in the excitement 
and bustle of the goings-on. DeMar, 
his head swathed in a water-soaked 
handkerchief knotted at the four cor- 
ners, settled into a stride of ten miles 
an hour, and kept out in front during 
the entire race except for a few brief 
minutes before the half-way mark was 
reached, when a runner who later was 
to drop out succeeded in overhauling 
and passing the Legionnaire. 


To the aggravation of a sun that stewed up a temperature ap- 
proaching ninety degrees there were added the noxious fumes 
from exhausts of hundreds of automobiles and at some places on 
the road melting tar that was sticky as fly paper for those unlucky 
enough to get mired in it. Altogether it was a test, aside from 
the several long, uphill pulls, that demanded a superb physical 


any sense. And so, while Boston was toasting Johnny Miles last condition. In the first few miles something like fifty of the 


April and saying he couldn’t be beaten, Clarence was running 
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hundred and eighty-six starters fell by the wayside. Uphill and 
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down the runners stretched out in a line miles long, DeMar with 
his peculiar shuffling gait in the lead. When a sea of melting 
tar loomed up ahead of him Clarence took to the sidewalk. When 
he felt as if he himself would melt he grabbed a sponge held out 
to him by officials and spilled its icy water over his head and down 
his back. He even drank quantities of ice water, in violation of 
a training rule that is as fixed as the Ten Commandments. And 
never missed a stride. 

When he crossed the finish line, caked in dried-up perspiration, 
but showing no sign of fatigue, he plumped right into the dele- 
gation from Melrose Post of The American Legion. Adjutant 
Matt Divver had sent out postal cards to the various members 
designating April 19th as Clarence DeMar Day, and they had 
gathered at the Legion’s bungalow in Melrose for luncheon at 
noon just as Clarence and the other hundred and eighty-five were 
being shot off their marks. Later the Legionnaires took auto- 
mobiles for Boston and rolled up to the finish line at the club- 
house of the Boston Athletic Association before any of the con- 
testants were in sight. They were an army with banners, ready 
to tell the world about their buddy. If Clarence won, they would 
be delighted. If he lost they intended to cheer him up as they 
had done the two preceding years. The first to grasp DeMar’s 
hand was Post Commander Wesley Murray, and the Commander 
and Adjutant Divver and Clarence were the center of a swirling 
mob anxious to be the advance agents for the whole city of 
Melrose, which a couple of hours later turned out en masse, with 
fire and police departments, patrol wagon, pumpers, hook and 
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DeMar sets type in a Boston printing shop that is just about five miles from 
his home in Melrose. For perhaps two months every spring be runs to work 
in the morning and home at night. The morning after he won the Boston 
Marathon last April a photographer caught him striding along through the 
suburbs to keep in trim for a later race 


































ladders, hose wag- 
ons and all, to 
show Clarence De- 
Mar what they 
thought of him as a 
runner and as a 
man. 

Through it all Clarence was 
emphatically himself, acting 
just as he had before the race 
when young Johnny Miles, 
sensational record breaker of 
the year before, was picked as 
the winner by the sporting ex 
perts of Boston. It was all in 
the day’s work for Clarence, 
this adulation. He had experi 
enced it in ror1, and in 1922, 
1923 and 1924. So little effect 
did all this boisterously en 
thusiastic backslapping and 
handshaking have on DeMar 
that next morning he was again 
running to work, and getting 
there on time. If you think 
that isn’t a feat, to run five 
miles to (Continued on page 79) 
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26, 1814, early in 
the afternoon, the schooner Gen- 
eral Armstrong nosed into the har 
bor of Fayal in the Azores and 

dropped anchor below the castle. She 
was a _ privateer with a record of having 
captured or destroved British shipping 
worth over a_ million dollars during the 
two years she had been commissioned. She reached Fayal, the 
cross-roads of the Atlantic, seventeen days out of New York, on 
her way to the Mediterranean to raid British merchantmen in 
those waters. 

As soon as the anchor was let go, Captain Samuel Reid called 
for the long boat and went ashore. He was the Yankee captain 
of a Yankee crew, which means he was lean, silent, shrewd; 
educated to hate England for the damage done to American 
shipping by the British navy. In other words, he and his men 
were fighting the English first because, as successful privateers- 
men, there was money in it; second, because. since they were 
Yankees, their hearts were in it; and, third, because there was a 
war on which made the activity legal. 

So Captain Reid went ashore, carrying a twist of chewing 
tobacco and some New York papers as a present to the American 
consul. He found the consul’s house, but the colored house boy 
told him that Mr. Dabney was taking his siesta. 

“Let him sleep,” said Captain Reid. “It’s the only thing he 
can do in comfort on what the government pays him.” 

With that, Captain Reid left word that Mr. Dabney could find 
him at the nearest tavern and then dropped in there to wait and 
swap a few yarns with the port doctor. 

After a time the consul appeared. He thanked the privateer 
captain for the tobacco and newspapers. He drank sweet wine; 
the sailor stuck to rum. 

“Any British sail around?” asked Captain Reid. 

“Why, no,” replied Consul Dabney, reassuringly. “It must be 
a week since we saw one. Of course, this being a neutral port, 
they come in now and then to take water.” 

“T cal’ulate to take water myself,” the captain nodded. “I 
’spose I’d better go set my boys to work at it.” 

The reference to water made them both thirsty, so they had 
some more of the same liquids they had been drinking. Then 
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they began talking 
about how the British 
had burned Washington 
the month before and 
nearly caught President 
Madison in the bargain. 
Consul Dabney said it was just as well that the city was de 
stroved, because the District of Columbia was an unlikely 
place to build a town 

“‘Now they'll move Congress somewhere else,” suggested the 
consul. ‘“Washington’ll never be civilized enough for a city 
They ought to keep Congress in Philadelphia. Why, Cap’n 
when I went to Washington my horse cast a shoe and I couldn't 
find a blacksmith’s shop in the whole town. Except for that 
sandy-haired senator from New Hampshire I'd have had to lead 
that horse back to Baltimore.”’ 

“What did the Senator do?” inquired the sailor. 

“He borrowed a hammer and some nails off the President’s 
coachman and nailed on the shoe for me.”’ 

“He most likely was a blacksmith to home,” observed Captai! 
Reid. Then he added, for he was a practical man, “Did the 
Senator from New Hampshire charge you anything?” 

“He didn’t charge me,” replied the consul, ‘‘but when I offered 
him a shilling he took it.” 

So the sailor and the consul gossiped along in the most friendly 
manner as they walked down the street toward the boat landing 
Half way there, Captain Reid noticed that Bristol Ned, his boat 
swain, was standing on the top step and motioning to him t 
hurry. 

Captain Reid glanced out across the harbor and then stopped 
short to swear as if he’d forgotten his home training. For he saw 
the Azores squadron of the British navy coming into the harbor 
with the tide behind the pilot boat. 

First was His Majesty’s ship-of-the-line Plantagenet with 
seventy-four guns; next was the frigate Rofa with thirty-eight 
guns, and last was the brig Carnation with sixteen guns. The brig 
alone was twice as large as Captain Reid’s schooner. For the 
Yankee General Armstrong mustered only seven guns and a crew 
of ninety men. 

“My sakes!’ gasped the consul, or words to that effect. “Is 
there anything I can do?” 
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“You might find me a 
back door to this harbor,” 
returned Captain Reid, 
“for if there isn’t one I’m 
bottled up tighter than a 
Dutchman’s cider barrel.’ 


S. Brooks 
W_/. Aylward 


“Of course you understand that they can’t attack you here,” 


Consul Dabney explained. “This is a Portuguese port and 
neutral. I’ll go up and tell the governor you want protection.” 

Captain Reid agreed, but he was not so sure that the governor’s 
protection would help him much. He knew how mad he had 
been making the English for the past two years. He also knew 
that the Portuguese governor had a full corporal’s squad of 
soldiers. Even adding the Portuguese forces to the ninety 
Yankees would not make a hundred fighting men, and the 
British ships mustered nearly twelve hundred sailors and soldiers 
in their crews. 

Captain Reid knew the right was on his side, but his experience 
with sea law justified his belief that he would rather have a few 
more guns and men and be wrong. 

So, while Consul Dabney trotted up to see the governor at the 
castle, Captain Reid went aboard his schooner. He set the crew 
at work warping the privateer up close to the rocks under the 
castle walls. He had them anchor so close in that the General 
Armstrong could be attacked only on the port side. Then he 
had the gunners run the three starboard guns over port, so that 
all of them could be used if necessary. 

About seven o’clock Dabney came aboard. 

“The governor says you need not worry,” the consul reported. 
“He sent his secretary to Captain Van Lloyd on the Plantagenet 
warning him not to violate the neutrality of this port.” 

“Thank the governor for me,” returned Captain Reid. “Tell 
him I appreciate his efforts but that I’m going to clear for action 
just the same. I see that’s what the British are doing.” 

Dabney looked through the captain’s glass. He could see the 
sritish sailors and marines at quarters on their decks and all 
under arms. He went back ashore to notify the governor. Cap- 
tain Reid ordered his boarding nets strung; these were an in- 
genious arrangement of ropes which added to the difficulties of 
an attacking party. Then the Yankee sailors stood at quarters 
and ate their mess where they stood. 
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The British ships 
drifted in closer with the 
tide, although there was 
little air aloft As it 
grew dark, Reid noted 
that his enemies were 
getting ready to launch 
their long boats. 

Dusk spread quickly 

over Fayal harbor. It 

began when the shadow of the castle blotted out the color from 

the red-tiled roofs of the houses below it Then the shadow 

spread out over the landing steps and the fishing smacks moored 
there, until it touched the jetty. 

As soon as the shadow reached the jetty it was night, and 
window candles began to gleam and sparkle through the town 

The harbor water was still as a Connecticut mill pond. Out 
across the jetty, far beyond the huge, black hulks of the British 
ships, a great yellow moon swam up from the ocean depths and 
began her climb toward the stars. And as she climbed aloft into 
the rigging of the heavens, she laid behind her a ladder of light 
rungs upon the tiny wavelets which the tide sent in. The ladder 
was so perfect that any seaman might have thought to tread it 
and follow the moon. 

On the deck of the General Armstrong the ninety Yankees 
chewed tobacco and watched the moonlight. Apart from the 
crew stood Captain Reid, as silent as they were. They all heard 
a watchman in the narrow, winding streets of the town bawling 
eight o'clock. 

The boatswain approached his captain. He was a tall, lanky, 
ill-shaped man, hatless and bare-footed. He shuffled aft to the 
spot where Captain Reid stood, touching his forehead with his 
first two fingers as he addressed the officer. 

“Do you think they'll try to cut us out of our berth, sir?” 
Captain Reid looked at the man shrewdly and appraisingly 
It was their first voyage together and each was taking the other's 

measure at a moment of danger. 

“Bo’s’n, if you were master and I asked you that question, 
what would you say?” 

“Yes, sir.” The boatswain answered without the slightest 
hesitation. 

“But it’s a neutral port, bo’s’n.” 

“Aye. The Chesapeake was a friendly ship when the British 
gave her a broadside from the Leopard.” 

Captain Reid chuckled. ‘“Bo’s’n, that’s the same message I 
sent to the Portuguese governor.” 

With the freedom of his rating and of an old friend, the ship's 
cook stepped forward and entered the conversation. He spoke 
to the captain, but for the benefit of the crew. 

“Aye. Aye.” The cook’s head nodded. He was a Cape Cod 
fisherman and whaler in peaceful times. ‘“Trust a mad bull before 
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a rattlesnake, a rattler before an Injun, an Injun before a shark 
and a shark before a Britisher.” 

A low snicker from the younger men showed their approval 
of this sea philosophy. 

Captain Reid showed his teeth with an expression of grim 
satisfaction. “If they come,” he gestured toward the British 
ships, “will you fight them?” 

It was a challenge. Bristol Ned, the boatswain, answered it. 
With one movement of his long arms he stripped off his shirt and 
showed a chest as hairy as a black bear’s. Then he turned and 
even the captain gasped as he viewed the man’s back. In the 
moonlight one could see the scarred flesh where ridges crossed 
and re-crossed as upon a piece of beef twice turned over a gridiron. 

“Look at that, sir,’ Bristol Ned growled like an enraged 
animal. ‘“That’s what Englishmen done to me when I was 
’pressed on the Guerriére and I refused to do duty.” 

A low hum from the men, something like the sound made by 
the bees in a hive when they are disturbed by a stranger, told 
how the exhibit had hit home. 

“How many lashes did they give you, bo’s’n?” 

“Three hundred, sir.”’ 

Few men have lived to tell of enduring three hundred lashes 
from a navy Cat. 

‘They hauled me in the riggin’ and laid on the cat. That was 
after their press gang catched me in Plymouth—and me saved 
from shipwreck only the day before. Their cap’n tore up my 
protection before my own eyes.” 

As Bristol Ned barked out his story, the men swarmed about 
him, even elbowing the captain, their ears hungry for details. 

“T said they hauled me in the riggin’. After he’d give me a 
hundred and fifty lashes the bo’s’n’s mate got tired. So the first 
lieutenant come down off the quarter deck to spell him.”’ 

“Then did you do duty?” asked Captain Reid. 

“Five months in the sick bay, an’ then I done duty,” agreed 
Bristol Ned. “Until one mornin’ off Sandy Hook where we was 
cruisin’, I jumped over and swum ashore.”’ 

The privateer captain waited. He wanted the boatswain’s 
tale to sink in. He understood the moods of his 
crew, and he was now making them ready to 
carry out a desperate enterprise. He intended to 
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When they had all left Captain Reid loaded one 
of the two remaining cannon, pointed it downward 
through the deck and touched it off 
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have them meet the enemy while burning with indignation and 
an ambition to avenge their own and their countryman’s wrongs. 
In the minds of American seamen, nothing so cried out for re- 
venge as the abuse offered sailors impressed into the British navy. 

“You’ve not answered me, bo’s’n. Will you fight ’em if I give 
the word?” 

Bristol Ned moved nearer. ‘Give me your leave, sir, an’ room 
to point Long Tom.”’ With a bony forefinger he indicated the 
heavy gun on the fore deck. “Give me that an’ your leave an’ 
I’ll chase a mess of Britishers to hell before me.”’ 

Captain Reid nodded. ‘Men,’ he announced slowly, “they’re 
twelve to one against you. If some of you’d be happier ashore 
you might as well go now. For those that stay will find a belly- 
ful of fightin’.”’ 

No one moved. 

Across the water a high-pitched bugle blew a shrill call. 

The captain stuck a brace of pistols in his belt. He picked 
up his speaking trumpet and barked the one word “Quarters!” 

The ship’s boys and powder monkeys—barely twelve years old, 
some of them—dragged pikes and cutlasses from the store room. 
The purser issued paper cartridges of powder. Bristol Ned, his 
rammer in his left hand, patted the muzzle of Long Tom with the 
other, as if the cannon were his blood relation. It was a heavier 
and better piece of ordnance than any of the one hundred and 
twenty-eight the British ships mounted, but the other six Yankee 
guns were lighter. 

A seaman dropped down from the rigging to the deck and 
touched his forehead to the captain. ‘““They’ve launched eight 
boats, sir. You'll see them in the moon yourself in another 
minute. And look at those folks ashore. They know what’s up.” 

Along the landing steps, on the little beach, seated on the 
bastions of the castle, were groups of spectators, as if the harbor 
were a cockpit and it was time for the birds to be thrown in. 

“Steady.”” Captain Reid spoke through his trumpet. “T see 
their boats. Load with canister. If any man fires before I give 
the word,” the skipper held up one of his pistols, a sinister thing 
in the moonlight. “I'll loan him a ball to reload with.” 

“Here, monkey.” Bristol 
Ned called a powder boy. “Tell 
the carpenter I need a pound 
of nails. I'll drive ’em home in 
a wooden head.” 

The British smal! boats rowed 
steadily down the silver ladder 
that was suspended from the 
moon. On the schooner’s deck 
was complete silence. Gunners, 
beside their pieces, were 
stripped to the waist. Piles of 
cutlasses and pikes glittered by 
the masts. A dozen riflemen, 
carrying muskets and pistols, 
climbed into the rigging. 

Captain Reid stood like a 
statue, close to the after-rail. In 
his left hand was his speaking 
trumpet, in his right a freshly- 

primed pistol. 

The boats came 
closer and closer 
until the waiting 
Yankees could 
hear the creaking 
of the oar locks 
and the dripping 
of water from the 
oar blades. 

The captain 
leaned over the 
rail to hail them. 
“Whose boats are 
those?’’ he shout- 
ed. “Ware ofi, 
there. Whose 
boats?” 

The hundred 
and fifty men in 
the boats made 
no reply. When 
first hailed, they 
were a musket 
shot away. They 
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advanced within pistol shot of the privateer. 

“Keep off!’ called Captain Reid. He 
glanced along his deck. Beside every cannon 
was a glowing point like a cigar. They were 
the slow matches that the gunners held above 
the vent holes of the guns, waiting the order to 
fire. Bristol Ned had shoved Long Tom’s 
muzzle over the bulwarks so that he could train 
it squarely upon the boats. 

“Keep off!’ shouted the captain again, as a 
final warning. The first boat was now close in 
In the prow an officer stood, boat hook in hand 

“They’re boarding, 
sir,” a rifleman called 
down from the rigging. 

“Then fire!”’ 

The captain leaned 
over the rail and dis- 
charged his pistol at 
the man with the boat 
hook. 

“There’s for the 
floggin’ I had!”’ roared 
Bristol Ned, loudly 
enough to be heard at 
the castle. As he 
said the words he 
thrust his slow match 
into the touchhole of 
the gun. By the time 
the other gunners, 
slower of action or 
comprehension, had 
discharged their pieces 
and the riflemen had 
emptied their pistols and muskets, Bristol Ned was jamming 
another charge into the smoking muzzle of his cannon. 

But that one volley, that shook the windows of the houses 
throughout the town, was sufficient. When Captain Reid and 
his men were able to peer beneath the cloud of smoke lifting 
slowly from the water, they saw it was not necessary to fire a 
second time. 

The British boats were pulling away, except for one that was 
sinking, and from that one the sole survivor was being rescued 
by his companions. Bristol Ned’s shot had killed a dozen men. 
The man with the boat hook was now a corpse, his arms trailing 
in the water as his surviving rowers pulled desperately to get 
away. 

In another boat all but the four port oarsmen had been hit, 
and they, tugging at their oars, made their boat turn in a senseless 
circle. 

“They’ve drawn their grog,” announced Bristol Ned. “I 
wonder how soon they’!! come back for more.” 

“Anybody hurt?” called out Captain Reid. 
answered he added, “Load again.” 

“Aye, aye, sir.” The boatswain replied for the crew. “Boy, 
tell the carpenter I want another pound of nails.” 

Another silence fell upon the harbor. About the walls and 
rocks, on house roofs and landing steps, the inhabitants of Fayal 
sat quietly, waiting the next act of the drama that was being 
played for them. 

Consul Dabney came aboard, greatly disturbed. “The 
governor sent word to Captain Van Lloyd that you are under his 
protection,’ Dabney reported. “Van Lloyd sent back word that if 
the town offers you any protection, he’ll pound it to pieces. The 
governor has no soldiers. He wishes to know what he should do.”’ 

Bristol Ned, daring his captain’s wrath, made the General 
Armstrong’s reply. 

“Tell the governor we just sent Captain Van Lloyd a message 
he could understand.” 

Even Captain Reid smiled, while the crew roared with deep, 
growling laughter. 

The ship’s cook and mess boy passed hard sea biscuits and a 
double cup of rum to every man. The sailors munched and 
drank at their posts. The intermission was more trying than the 
combat. Even Bristol Ned felt it as, from time to time, he 
strained his eyes trying to distinguish a movement on the 
British ships. The moon climbed higher. 

Town watchmen called midnight when a lookout gave the 
warning: ““They’re launching boats, sir.”’ 

No bustle or confusion was seen on the privateer’s deck. 
The British boats crept out into the moonlight from behind 


When no one 
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**Bo's'n,”’ said the 
captain, have they 
hurt you?’ Bristol 
Ned raised himself 
to answer. “Well, 
sir, not so bad as 
I've hurt them” 
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the shadows of the warships’ hulls. A ship’s boy counted them, 
unaware that his lips were audibly forming the words. 
. twelve, thirteen, fourteen,” he said. 

“Close to four hundred men,” Bristol Ned reckoned. ‘See. 
They’re bringing their marines in launches.” 

“Quarters,” commanded Captain Reid. It was an unnecessary 
order, for every man was at his post. 

It required some fifteen minutes for the attacking boats to 
cross the moon-flooded water. They approached in a long column. 
A musket shot away the column split by an evidently pre- 
arranged agreement. Seven of their boats, it became apparent to 
Captain Reid and his men, were to attack the General Armstrong 
forward and seven from the stern. 

The Yankees waited at their guns, slow matches ready. 

From one of the leading boats came a loud order of an officer. 
“Boarders ready and no quarter.” 

“Who asked for quarter?’ called Bristol Ned in reply. As he 
held his tinder ready to fire the cannon he sighted along the 
barrel while his helpers moved the muzzle slightly with their slice 
bars, until it was trained squarely on the officer who had made 
that threat. 

“Fire!” Captain Reid roared the order. 

Again the General Armstrong delivered a tremendous broadside 
that shook the schooner’s very keel. As before the cloud of 
smoke screened the attacking party from the defenders of the 
privateer’s deck, until the merest breath of an ocean breeze lifted 
the black curtain and caused it to drift toward the town. 

The volley had caused indescribable carnage. The leading 
boats had been swept clean of rowers and fighting men as well. 
One cannon ball had driven a hole through the bottom of a 
jolly boat, and as the smoke screen lifted, the Yankees saw a 
wounded rower attempting to caulk the hole with the head and 
shoulders of a dead comrade. 

On the General Armstrong’s deck the monkeys darted about 
like imps, tossing bags of powder to the gunners and bringing 
nets of lead balls. The gun crews used swabs and rammers upon 
their smoking pieces or spilled horns of powder in attempting 
to prime them in anxious haste. In the rigging over their heads, 
the riflemen kept up a rattling musket fire. 

But seven guns was not a sufficient armament to sink or disable 
fourteen attacking boats. The tactical weakness of an attempt 
upon a man-of-war with launches and small boats was the loss 
which was bound to be inflicted upon the attackers by the first 
volley. The defenders, however, were exposed to a danger nearly 
as great, if their enemies heavily (Continued on page 74) 
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T ISN’T hard to convince 

a born and bred asphalt 

pavement citizen that it re- 

quires as much brains and 
managerial ability to raise roses as it does to raise Rhode Island 
Reds. And yet I find that vast numbers of thoughtful residents 
of the boulevard belts have only one stereotyped image of the 
farmer. They still see in their mind’s eye the farmer that 
hurried cartoonists have been drawing unchanged for several 
generations, a fictitious character who, humorously enough, has 
become as standardized in cartoons on the farm troubles as the 
well-known lady on our silver dollars. 

The cartoonist and those whose images are those he gives 
them always see the farmer as a gaunt and harassed yokel pluck- 
ing at a wisp of hay which he holds meditatively between his 
teeth. This antique farmer wears boots of a type current when 
Lincoln was debating Douglas, and his other clothing matches 
his boots. A single look at him discloses that he is addicted to 
the eating tobacco habit. This is the funny specimen that not 
only stands out in the cartoons but also spreads himself 
through the length and breadth of Hollywood 
wherever there is a farm comedy on the motion wil 
picture boards. as 

It isn’t any wonder that, with the city 
resident’s misconception of the farmer 4 
a misconception which is happily disap- , 
pearing—there has grown up a belief is “ i“ 
that anybody can be a farmer. In , 
fact, some people think that a farmer 
is the nearest approach to the ma- 
chine-made human being without 
a brain, the mechanical man the 
novelists and dramatists like to 
picture. Some people believe 
that farming is so easy, so 
simple, that you can toss any- 
body onto a plot of land and 
he’ll take root, that he’ll know 
instinctively how to grow 
things and take care of animals 
and do the hundred and one 
daily works of farm life. 

If farming ever was simple, it 
is so no longer. If folk ever 
learned farming by trusting only 
to their own instincts, they do 
so no longer. The truth is that 
farming has kept pace in com- 
plexity in a complex age with 
every other increasingly complex 
human endeavor. The modern farm- 
er must use both brain and hand 
to survive, and, dismal prophecies not- 
withstanding, he is surviving fairly well. 

In the last six years I have watched two 
thousand disabled World War veterans, a 
large percentage of them Legionnaires, 
pass through classrooms and _ experi- 
mental laboratories and fields out into 
the great world of practical farming. As 
a supervisor of the vocational work in 
agriculture at Iowa State College I have 
learned of the problems of these men. I 
have talked with them, sympathized with 
them in their difficulties, scolded them 
when they needed it, rejoiced with them 
in their successes, and now find one of my finest enjoyments in 
surveying the careers of these men from the time of their arrival 
in school, many of them direct from hospitals, down to the 
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CAN ANY 
Be A FARM 


By J.C.Cunningham 


oF men in the first group. 











Ralph T. Stewart believes in book larnin’ 

for farmers. A rehabilitated war veteran, caps. Many who wouldn’t be rated con 

he is now professor of farm crops at the 

Texas College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts 





ONE 
ER? 


present time when many are 
succeeding in daily life on farms 
scattered throughout the whok 
Mississippi Valley. 

Can anyone be a farmer? That’s rather a hard way to put 
the question, because the answer in each individual case would 
depend on what you meant by farmer. There is quite a differ 
ence, for example, between general farming and such specialized 
branches as bee-keeping, poultry raising, and the raising of 
flowers. Obviously, many a man who could not justifiabl 
undertake to manage a large farm, relying on general crops, 
would find his health and energy equal to the task of starting 
life anew in one of the specialized farming branches. 

At one agricultural institution forty-six percent of the dis 
abled veterans, vocational students under auspices of thi d 
United States Veterans Bureau, wanted farms of from ten to 
forty acres. On such places a man could carry on a little dairy 
raise poultry, keep a few colonies of bees and grow some fruit 
Eighteen percent wanted land of from forty to eighty acres 

These men were able, because of physical condition, to 
engage in a little more extensive farming than the 
Twenty-six percent of 
the disabled men wanted land of from eighty 3 
to one hundred and sixty acres or more 
% It must be remembered, too, that agri : 
culture does not depend alone upon thx } 
men who actually produce foodstuffs 

It is necessary that technical expert 
be trained to anticipate and meet 
new problems which arise. Ther 

are countless problems of market 

ing, for example. There are 
problems of insect control. Every 
one knows about the big fight 
now being waged to prevent 
the spread of the corn borer 
Disabled service men, many of 
them unfitted for heavy farm 
work, have found their places 
in the ranks of the so-called : 
farm experts. 
The office of the Veterans 
Bureau at Iowa State College . 
closed on July 1, 1925, and the 
last disabled man from this de 
partment went onto his own 

little farm on March 1, 1926 4 

In this section of the country 
almost every Legion post has one 
or more members who took the 
government training and are now on 
their own. Contacts made during 
training days have not been wholly 
broken, and I am thrilled and inspired 
by the notable victories so many of them 
are winning in their battle of everyday : 
life. Even those who are not succeeding 
notably deserve admiration for what 
they are doing, each according to his own : 
capacity and subject to his own handi 7 





oo eats 





spicuously for results deserve real rec- 
ognition when their handicaps are con- 
sidered. I have no sympathy with the 
superficial observations of those who 
thought the Government made a big 
mistake by making its farm training available to the gifted and 
the ungifted alike. I recall the man who remarked as our last 
trainees were leaving: 
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Albert Lyness spent three years in hospital after the 
war. Today he is a successful poultry husbandman at 
Indianola, lowa 


“Well, you certainly must be relieved to get rid of a bunch like 
that. That was the worst managed, poorest piece of business the 
Government ever attempted.” 

I told him that the men who fought in France were ordinary 
men, subject to all the faults and frailties of men in general, 
capable of rising to the same heights which any group can achieve. 

My friend answered: 

“Nevertheless, the whole thing was a dismal failure. The men 
came here only for pay. There was a lot of graft and politica! 
bunk. The trainees simply cluttered up the campus.” 

Only time will change an opinion such as this. And I am sure 
time will change it. Each year the men who graduated from the 
training courses will find themselves more prosperous, more in 
fluential in their communities, and a day will come when the 
true measure of the training program can be taken. 

Reflect for a moment on what happened when the men came 
home from France. They had a few overwhelming purposes. 
They wanted to exchange their uniforms for civilian clothes as 
quickly as possible. They greeted their wives and children or 
married the girls they had left behind. They wanted to forget 
the whole business of war. In their Legion posts the accent was 
on the present and future rather than the past. 

Then, remember that countless numbers of young men 
launched out in farming in the spring of 1919 or 1920 when every 
thing was at peak price. In 1920 the bottom dropped out of 
land costs and the price of farm products. Thousands of men 
learned what being ‘‘deflated’’ meant. It meant two or three 
years’ work for nothing and an indebtedness that would take all 
their stock and machinery to meet. 

The disabled men of those after-the-war days knew there would 
be rough playing ahead in the farming game. They knew the 
trained man would have a chance to survive in a competition that 
was getting cruel. Moreover, every influence was being brought 
to bear to induce as many of them as possible to accept voca- 
tional training from the Government. 

Many conditions existed from the very outset which made it 
hard to carry on a satisfactory training program. When the 
training work began, the men had to look to one department of 
the Government for their medical care, to another department 
for their War Risk Insurance and compensation for disability, 
and to still another department for their training. One of The 
American Legion’s biggest achievements was the consolidation 
of the three separate agencies into a single agency, the United 
States Veterans Bureau as it now exists. 

In addition to the chaos prevailing early in the training 
program because of three governmental agencies working at 
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One of Lee Corbitt Warth's legs is 
in France. The other he finds use- 
ful when he packs his bees away for 
the winter on his place at Poplar 


Bluff, Missouri 


cross-purposes, there was further con- 
fusion caused by lack of experience in 
the training schools. It was not 
known how long a man should go to 
school to learn any particular oc- 
cupation. Later experience had to 
indicate that at least one year is re- 
quired to train a man in a highly- 
specialized line such as poultry rais 
ing. General farming, with its added problems of soils, field 
crops and animal husbandry, requires two vears’ training for 
efficiency. Training of more than two years was unnecessary and 
inadvisable in most cases, experience was to show 

“Can anyone be a farmer?” is not the sort of a question which 
can be answered by a direct yes or no. By studying each man, 
we were usually able to find eventually some branch of farming 
in which he could succeed. If he lacked certain qualities of 
initiative and breadth of vision, he might not be trusted to 
manage a farm, but he could be trained to do some special branch 
of farm work well under competent direction. So we did what 
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Meet Lars Peter Johnson and his Jonathans ( Jonathans, if you re city folks, are apples). 
Now he's a successful agriculturist at St. Charles, lowa 


coal miner for ten years. Then he soldiered in France. 


we could to salvage many unfortunate students who by more 
exacting standards might have been turned adrift, convinced of 
the hopelessness of future efforts. Certainly no one would con 
tend that men who had given health and strength for their 
country should be measured by rules too rigorous. 

We saw many instances where a man who seemed utterlv 
unadapted to life on the soil proved to be surprisingly successful 
when exactly the right specialty was found for him. These men 
were exceptions to the rule, of course, because average men with 
average training won average success in whatever branch they 
made a beginning. 

Chen came the job of finding the right farm for the right man 
This was the hardest task of all. I recall the day when Legion 
naire Lars Peter Johnson came to me with the news that he had 
found the farm he was Jooking for. Johnson was born in Sweden 
and came to the United States in 1905. For more than ten years 
he had dug coal in the soft coal mines of the Middle West. In 
191d he laid down his pick and shovel and took off his overalls, 
put on the uniform and shouldered a rifle. Uncle Sam gave him 
only six weeks’ training as a doughboy in the Eighty-Eighth 
Division before he went overseas. A few weeks after he landed 
in France he was in battle. When his first battle had ended 
Johnson’s coal mining days were over. Shrapnel had ripped 
muscle and bone on his right leg, from hip to ankle. Influenza 
later had further shattered his once stalwart frame. 

His disability kept him from training for general farming, so 
he studied fruit growing and poultry raising. As his training 
neared an end, he and the Swedish girl he was going to marry 
began looking around for a suitable farm. He came to me with 
a letter of approval from a successful farmer and a country 
banker near the farm. 

““My farm has seventeen acres and I can get it for $3,000 and 
have five years in which to pay for it,’ he told me. “Eight acres 
are in apple-bearing trees, two in pasture and seven in stumps 
and timber.” 

I asked him whether the orchard was in good shape or whether 
he would have to do a Jot of work on it. He told me it was in very 
bad condition—many dead trees which had not been replanted, 
no pruning done in years. He added that he had a fairly good 
house, a barn almost as good as new and an old log barn built in 
1854. The first thing he would have to do, he added, was to 
build fences. 

He left me, got married and went to his new place, and I did not 
see him again until six months later when I drove up to his farm. 

“This doesn’t look like the place you described to me last 
spring,”’ I told him. 
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ohnson was a soft- 


“No,” he replied. “‘I painted the house and the barn and built 
a new chicken house, pruned and sprayed the orchard and put in 
all new fences.” 

“Where did all those Rhode Island Reds come from?” I asked. 

“Easy!” he answered. “I bought five hundred baby chicks 
last spring and was lucky enough to raise four hundred and 
ninety-three of them. I sold two hundred and twenty-one of 
them at thirty-two cents a pound and still have two hundred and 
forty-two pullets that are just beginning to lay eggs now.” 

Then he led me back to his orchard, where I saw his appl 
trees loaded with Jonathans. He told me he had sold everything 
in the orchard—1387 baskets at seventy-five cents a bushel. 
To get that fruit he spraved his trees four times. I never saw 
finer apples. 

When we got back to the house, Mrs. Johnson had a dinner 
ready, a wonderful dinner, and everything in it from the little 
farm—fried chicken, baked potatoes, cabbage salad, pumpkin 
pie with whipped cream. Mr. and Mrs. Johnson radiated con 
tentment, confidence and ambition 

A year later I came back to the Johnson farm. Hopes had 
continued to come true. He had grown 1130 bushels of apples at 
a dollar a bushel, orchard price. He had bought one thousand 
chicks and raised eight hundred and twenty-two of them. Again 
he sold half of the chickens at a good price, but retained four 
hundred pullets which had been laying two hundred eggs a day 
all during the winter when prices were high. 

In 1924 he sold 1055 bushels of apples at $1.25 a bushel in the 
orchard and raised from his own incubators one thousand five hun 
dred chicks. The following year his apple crop sold at $1.50 a 
bushel, exactly double what he had received when he started farm 
ing. In 1925 also his poultry flocks were better, the old stump field 
had been cleared, a young orchard planted and the whole place 
brought to a high state of cultivation. 

An accomplishment such as Lars Johnson’s is as thrilling to me 
as the tale of any pioneer conquering a wilderness when this 
country was young. I think often of Lars Peter Johnson in his town 
of St. Charles, lowa, with its six hundred persons, liking their 
neighbors and liked by them. Johnson belongs to the Legion post 
in St. Charles and Mrs. Johnson is a member of the Auxiliary. 
Both are active in the affairs of their town. 

The Johnson farm and the thousands of farms like it scat- 
tered throughout the country mean more to America than 
America knows. It is only when men like six-foot Lars Johnson 
grow tired of striving, of fighting it out hand to hand with nature 
that the country need fear for its future. The little farms of the 
nation are its first line of defense (Continued on page 64) 
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KinpRED FEELING For the dog panting—hence “dog 
days.” In this motor age we do not lie down and pant 

but we make a breeze. Pilgrims are 
What an on the move in the supreme holiday 
America! month. Seacoasts, mountains, lakes 

and rivers—what an America for a 
vacation! Camping grounds beside good roads on the 
municipal outskirts; beside quiet streams in our great na- 
tional forests far from traffic jams! 


TuHere Was Avucust, °17, when we had less than fifty 
thousand men in France; August, 718, when we had more 

than a million; August, ’27, when the 
Four “Second A. E. F.” boards ship. Per- 
Augusts haps the August that held the biggest 
thrill was that of 1813. Then Perry 
who built, manned and fought his ships on Lake Erie, sent 
the message, “We have met the enemy and they are ours.” 


SHALL Boot.eccers Escape taxation because their busi- 
ness is against the law? No, says the Treasury Depart- 

ment. New York City bootleggers 
Do You alone admitted to five million dollars 
Get It? in profits last year. The Treasury 

took their income taxes but did not 
prosecute them for this confession of guilt. Ours is a com- 
plex civilization. 


Tue Ficut AGAINsT crime wins results. After steadily 
increasing for a quarter of a century there has been a 
slight decrease in homicide in the 
country at large, and a decided drop in 
the twenty-eight chief cities. Still our 
average is the highest in any Christian 
country. With New York 5.7, Chicago 16.7 and St. Louis 
18.6, city percentages range all the way from 1.0 to 75.9. 
Consider the disparity and average down. 


A Little 
Less Murder 


Tue Wricnts Gave us flight; Byrd was the first to fly 
over the North Pole; Lindbergh the first to fly from New 
York to Paris. All were Americans. 
We Lag After Wright’s start, Europe promptly 
As We Lead took up flying and surpassed us. After 
Lindbergh, as after Byrd, Europe still 
leads in commercial aviation. Do not forget Commander 
Noel Davis and Lieutenant Stanton H. Wooster, brilliant 
officers, Legionnaires, beloved of all, who died for the 
cause. 
Are the rest of us only to cheer and shine in the re- 
flected glory such leaders have won? More work for the 
Legion. Posts of Longview in Washington, Mason City in 
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Iowa, Mankato in Minnesota, Shreveport in Louisiana, Co- 
lumbus in Nebraska, are making airports as well as the 
bigger cities. Make it an airport for every town in a land 
whose vast distances make speed of flight such an asset. 


Jay Goutp, Kino of railroad wreckers, who mulcted 
widows’ and orphans’ funds in an age of wrecking finance 

which better laws ended, left a hun- 
Living Down dred millions when he died thirty 
To It years ago. Also, he left a bad name 

which his children have lived down. 
They have spent two millions in legal squabbles. For- 
tune cut in two by this and by mismanagement. Retribu- 
tion to the second and third generations. 


In View oF his latest gibe at the Legion I am inclined to 
gratify H. L. Mencken—who was not in the War—with 

some publicity. He is the high 
Little “Cootie” prophet of the latrine school of writers 
Mencken who look to the sewers for inspiration. 

Anything that shocks decency they 
think is clever, and advertises them; and the one thing 
they must be is clever and advertised. The free speech 
which others fought and labored for, and which they 
share, is to them license for such literary efforts as dirty 
little boys chalk on walls. 

They spatter their writings with “I's.” What “I” thinks 
is final. They resent normal manhood and womanhood 
out of the perversity that spawned them. To these “in- 
tellectuals’”” the ex-service man is a low, unintellectual 
fellow, or he would not have become a fool soldier at his 
fool country’s call. A nurse trying to save a life they can 
find amusing if the life is not the writer’s own, which I 
cannot imagine it being in a war hospital. 

They make sport of all national and civic patriotism; 
of all who do the day’s work; of fraternal orders, labor 
unions, business, Rotarians and Chambers of Commerce; 
of schools, churches, welfare societies, clergy, religious 
sisterhoods and of God. Particularly do they like to have 
fun with God and Country as outworn superstitions. 

How could Mencken be in the War when he alone is 
wise enough to have discovered that war is foolish? More- 
over, he would have found the war uncomfortable and 
far from Broadway. 

His latest is that the Legion is a “carnivorous” organiza- 
tion. That is, it is one of the “meat eating” animals of 
the wild out for prey. Being composed of fool ex-soldiers 
who kidded themselves they were fighting for a fool civili- 
zation they are naturally bloody minded and militarist. 
Having been through hell, and knowing what hell is, they 
want hell for hell’s sake as a regular routine for their 
children. They are out to develop the war spirit because 
they do not agree with the (Continued on page 87) 
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CuapTers I-XXIV In BRIEF 

ETAILING his experiences with the American Army in 
France, The Professor, California ranch horse, has 
brought the narrative to the point where Privates Ern 
Givens and Pat Rogan, washed ashore following the 
torpedoing of the horse transport Tecumseh, are ready to attach 
themselves to the A. E. F. With Professor and Tip, a little pack 
mule who has been with Rogan in most of his campaigns since ’08, 
the two soldiers have been waiting in Neuilly while Rogan re- 
covered from illness due to exposure. The young French girl who 
nursed Rogan has become his wife though she knows that he 
must soon go away. The problem of the soldiers is now how to 
get in touch with Battery F, —th Field Artillery, to which they 
were attached as sergeants in the States before being busted and 
sent to Remount. Rogan’s drag with an assistant adjutant 
general whose life he saved in Cuba will be sufficient, they are 
sure, to get them back with thé battery as soon as they can 
locate it. 


CHAPTER XXV 


BROGAN was quite fit to travel the morning we left Neuilly. 
From the moment the doctor had permitted him a normal 
diet, Laurette had poured good French rations into him, with the 
result that he gained two pounds a day. Also he had started his 
vigorous morning setting-up exercises as soon as he was strong 
enough to do so; consequently when we took the road that morn- 
ing Rogan was quite strong enough for active service, although 
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singularly weak when it came at the last to parting with Laurette 

Ern saddled Tip and me, made up the bedding rolls and led us 
out to the narrow street in front of Laurette’s house. Presently 
Rogan came out, strode swiftly to Tip, mounted and turned his 
head down the street. 

“‘He’s been weeping,” Tip whispered to me as Ern Givens and 
I rode up alongside him and Rogan. “I can feel him shake a 
trifle in the saddle.” 

At the edge of the town the civil population was gathered to see 
us off. There were hearty cries of “En avant, soldats! E1 
avant, mes braves! Bon voyage! Bonne chance!’ Everybody 
shook hands and one of the old women, who had lost her man in 
the war, wept over Rogan. The curé was there with six bottles of 
his best wine for our journey, and the mayor was there, too, in his 
Prince Albert coat and ten-o’clock-mass hat. He delivered a fare 
well speech. Then Ern managed, in broken French, to thank 
them all for their hospitality and friendliness (Rogan could not 
have spoken a word if his life had depended on it). Next, Ern 
made me bow low to our friends, while Tip, who had no tricks for 
social occasions, hee-hawed his faréwell; and we turned tail on 
Neuilly and stepped out at a brisk trot down the fine, hard, 
poplar-lined turnpike that led into the south. 

The best sort of friend is one with sufficient sense to keep his 
mouth shut at the right time. All morning we walked and trotted 
but never a word passed between Rogan and Ern. Demmy 
scampered along with us, now in front, now behind, now making 
wide casts out into the fields, occasionally delaying us by roading 
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I gave Ern Givens all | had, while old Tip and 
Rogan came lumbering behind. We just had to 
throw that switch 


a covey of red-beaked partridge to a point. Once he got on a 
point he’d stand there frozen as long as the birds lay close, so 
Ern would have to gallop me up to the little dog, flush the birds 
and force Demmy to come back into the road. Occasionally, 
French dogs dashed out from farms to attack him, but on such 
occasions Demmy, who disliked fighting, would run in between 
lip and me and march there. He knew we’d protect him. 

Rogan was much depressed. However, you can always win a 
bet on the Irish by playing one angle of their character. They 
will not remain depressed more than a few hours. 

O’Malley interrupted my tale. “If they did, Prof, they’d go 
crazy. "Tis that swift mental rebound from depression an’ sad- 
ness that makes suicide a rare thing among our people.” 

I agree with you, O’Malley (I continued). Presently Rogan 
shook himself in the saddle and edged Tip over close to me until 
he and Ern were riding boot to boot. ‘Poor darlint,’”’ he said 
simply, ‘‘she took it hard.’ 

Ern reached over and slapped his buddy on the back. ‘C’est 
la guerre,”’ he said, which means “It is the war.” 

‘An’ what a silly line that is?’”’ Rogan replied, brightening 
visibly. ‘Sure, wit’out that ‘C’est la guerre’ the French would go 
to the divil entirely. A fox runs off wit’ a fat goose. C’est la 
guerre. Tip casts a shoe, mayhap. C’est la guerre. The soup 
b’iles over. C’est la guerre. The baby has colic. C’est la guerre.” 

He leaned down, with the ease of the accomplished horseman, 
picked Demmy up by the scruff of the neck, and held him before 
him. ‘Let me catch you, ye little nuisance, delayin’ the march 
ig’in wit’ yere free lance huntin’ an’ I'll put ye on a leash,” he 
scolded. “How dare ye tantalize me? "Tis well ye know me shot 
gun, that was the pride av me life, wint down wit’ that thransport.”” 

Demmy, who knew just as well as Ern Givens did, that Rogan 
was coming up for air, licked his master’s hands and wriggled 
with delight. And presently Rogan began to sing: 


Kathleen Mavourneen, the gray dawn is breakin’, 
The horn av the hunter is hearrd on the hill. 


“Cut that out,’ Ern Givens commanded. “I know what 
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you’re leading up to, you mournful Mick. There’s a line in that 
song that says: 


O it may be for years and it may be forever. 


You mustn’t get the notion in your fool head that Laurette’s as 
good as a widow right now.” 

“T have a presint’mint,’”’ Rogan retorted, but none the less 
cheerfully. “Sure it just isn’t in the cards that a man who’s 
dodged as much metal as I have should survive this war. There’s 
such a thing as timptin’ Fate too far. However, divil a hair will 
I care, wanst I’ve put in for me war risk insurance an’ made me 
will. The tin t’ousand will make a nice nest-egg for me wife, an’ 
in back av that ag’in I have twinty t’ousand dollars in securities 
to draw on.” 

‘“‘Where’d you get all that money—soldiering?”’ 

“A few simple rules in poker, me son, such as never dhrawin’ 
to a bob-tailed flush or a split flush an’ never bettin’ thim until 
I have thim. On occasion I’ve backed me judgmint av men an’ 
horses with a fair bet on a polo game an’ for two years, whilst 
stationed at the Presidio av San Francisco, | managed a grand 
little light-weight that rode swing on No. 3 gun. I developed the 
bhoy an’ fought him in the service an’ out av it. Me wants have 
been simple an’ I’ve saved a bit from every pay day. I have 
eight fogies, I’m a masther gunner an’ an experrt pistol shot an’ | 
dhraw me exthra pay for that. Whinever I had the price av a 
share av shtock I invested it wit’ me ould friend, Jawn D. Rocke 
feller, for says I to meself, says I, if Jawn can make it for himself 
in ile, faith he can make it forme. An’ I'll say this for him: He’s 
not disapp’inted me.” 

“You're the only thrifty soldier I’ve ever met,’”’ Ern declared. 

“Ah, but ’twas different wit’ me. Sogerin’ is me profession an’ 
*twas never in me mind to be retired at the ind av me serrvice 
whilst shtill a young man an’ me wit’ nothin’ but me retired pay, 
though that same’ll be a nice bit. Three days before I’m retired 
the top sergeant will shtep down an’ I'll take on the diamond, so’s 
I can retire as a top an’ thereafther draw the pay av the rank at 
which I rethired. Sure the Ould Man will see to that. Tis the 
privilege of ould sogers like meself.”’ 

“Why, that will be a great fortune to Laurette, Pat.” 

“Twill be little enough should I become a father whilst the 
caissons are rollin’ along.”’ 

Fell another silence, broken presently by Rogan. “Private 
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Givens, have ye a tongue in yere head, by anny chance at all?” 

“Of course, fool.” 

“Thin use it. Must we mope through this fine counthry like a 
pair av nuns bound be a vow av silence? What do ye think av 
the chicken business for me afther I’ve retired?” 

“Oh! So you do not intend to get killed in action, after all?” 

“Faith I do not. ’Tis in me mind that I cannot afford it now, 
what wit’ me married an’ all.” 

Ern threw back his head and laughed long and loud, and with 
that laugh the last blue devil fled Rogan’s mercurial soul and 
thereafter they chatted and laughed as men do who haven’t a 
care in the world. 

Throughout that march we avoided the villages, for as Rogan 
said, one could never tell when we might bump into one occupied 
by our troops and it was just as well to avoid quizzing by the 
M. P.’s. Moreover, it was handier for us to stop at farm houses. 
Every French home, I discovered, is a potential inn, and in pri- 
vate homes Rogan and Ern could always get a good meal and a 
good bed for half what it would have cost them in a hotel. Then, 
too, there were always quarters and forage for Tip and me, and 
a bowl of soup and some nice scraps for Demmy. 

Tip was a slow walker and a hard trotter, so our gallant masters 
did not crowd us on that march. The longest march we made was 
forty kilometers and our average march was thirty. As Rogan 
remarked, there was no provost guard out after us, so why should 
we hurry? 

We had been on the road a week before meeting with any 
American troops, although we passed through a country where 
British troops were billeted and in training. Also, we met many 
convalescent French soldiers and numerous Moroccans and Sene- 
galese. Once we spent the night with a regiment of British artil- 
lery, and as this outfit was having a little private horse show next 
day we laid over to see it. The colonel of that regiment was a 
fine sporty gentleman and when he heard how we four had landed 
in France, he said: ‘‘What! What! Perfectly ripping, by Jove. 
Gallant fellows, what? Wish I had you.”” Then he had his mess 
steward bring Ern and Rogan each a quart of champagne and 
a good cigar and Rogan stood up very respectfully and said: “‘I 
never thought I’d see the day I'd say it, sir, but we’re all in the 
same fight together now, so here goes, sir. God save the king!” 

“Damned Irish rebel!’’ said the colonel and enjoyed the joke 
hugely. In our country it’s the fashion to think the English 
haven’t much of a sense of humor, but that’s all in my eye. My 
personal observation was that they’re a little bit hard to get ac- 
quainted with, however. They do not fall into the arms of the 
first man that speaks pleasantly to them. No, indeed. They 
wait and watch a while to make 
certain he’s as good as he ap- 
pears to be, and if they conclude 
he is, they’ll probably indicate 
it by calling him “Old Fruit” or 
“Old Bean” and inviting him to 
their homes. They 
do not talk a great 
deal and can say 
more in fewer words 
than any people I 
have ever met. I 
have a notion they 
dislike us because 
we have no reserve 
and talk too much 
and too freely. Ern 
Givens would prob- 
ably have made a 
hit with them on 
that score if we'd 
stayed very long, 
but as matters 
turned out, he made 
a hit anyhow. 

Rogan was re 
sponsible. When the 
British colonel heard 
Rogan had arrived 
on a United States 
Army mule he said: 
“What! What! A 
Yankee mule, egad! Then we can have international competition 
in our mule class showing tomorrow. Why not rest a day and 
enter your bally mount?” 

“There'll be no international competition, I’m thinking, sir,” 


He made a swing at Ern with 
a club that looked as if it had 
once been part of a pick handle 
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Rogan grinned, “for I’ve a notion the United States has furnished 


the mules for your regimint, sir. But since competition is the 


life av thrade, I’ll enter Tip an’ much obliged to the colonel.” 

“How about your mount, Private Givens?” says the colonel. 
“Eh, what?” 

“T’d be delighted to enter him in the officers’ charger class, sir. 
He’s my battery commander’s mount.” 

“Right-o. Quite so. That’s the spirit, my man. Unfor- 
tunately our rules prescribe that an officer must ride him.” 

“Perhaps the colonel will honor my battery commander by 
riding his mount,’”’ Ern suggested. 

The colonel (I don’t think he was a day over thirty) thought 
that was sporting of Ern, and when an Englishman thinks a thing 
is sporting ten men and a boy can’t keep him from trying it on. 

“They’re horsemen—and horse lovers. I'll say that for them,” 
O’Malley admitted. ‘Whilst my people have had small use for 
thim as a nation I’m bound to admit that individually we get 
along rather well together. An’ now, whin at long lasht, they’ve 
come to the conclusion we’re a nuisance to the king an’ ’tis betther 
for all concerned to let us run our little island in our own way, 
I’m thinkin’ we’ll forget the ould grudge an’ get along together as 
thick as three in a bed.” 

I hope so (I added). Well, that regiment of eighteen pounders 
was a snappy outfit. Rogan inspected it and said so and I am 
only repeating what he said. The men were clean and prideful; 
they took the best of care of their horses and material, their dis- 
cipline was perfect and they knew their business. They weren’t 
quite as well fed as our troops, however, and of course, their pay 
was a mere trifle compared with ours or their own colonial troops. 

Well, Rogan borrowed a pair of clippers from a battery farrier 
and roached Tip’s mane, which was a bit scraggy by now. Then 
he slicked up Tip’s tail and braided some ribbons in it, polished 
Tip’s hooves and groomed him unti! he shone like a dollar in a 
sweep’s hand. Tip was in the pink of condition and of course 
when a healthy mule is in the pink of condition and has been 
groomed religiously, he’s the slickest animal that walks. 

On his part, Ern combed out my mane and tail and foretop and 
washed them in warm soap suds. Then he got a quart of peroxide 
of hydrogen from the village chemist arid washed them in that. 
Next he and Rogan polished my hooves, washed off my legs and 
groomed me and 
rubbed me down with 
salt sacks (generously 
donated by our 
competitors) until I 
thought they’d never 
get through. While 
they were at luncheon 
a British Tommy stood 
guard on us to see 
that we didn’t roll on 
the picket line, and 
after luncheon the 
horse show was held. 

Rogan led Tip 
around the ring and I 
verily believe that had 
it not been for the old 
scarsand white patches 
that marred Tip’s 
beauty he would have 
won over the sorrel 
mule that was the 
pride of that regiment. I must admit, 
however, that the sorrel mule was hard 
to beat, so eventually he got the blue 
ribbon and Tip had to be content with 
the red. 

I appeared in the ring wearing the 
colonel’s equipment—a fine pigskin 
field saddle and the regulation bridle. 
No polished metal or pipe-clayed martingale, etc. 
Just service equipment. But believe you me, O’Mal- 
ley, it was clean and soft from good saddle soap and 
polished well, while as for the colonel himself, he ap- 
peared in a snappy new uniform and looked sweet 
enough to kiss. I knew he was a rider, however, the 
minute he forked me. He had fine hands. Ern had 
told the colonel the signals to give me to make me do my tricks 








and break instantly into trot, canter and gallop. (I’m three 
gaited, O’Malley. There’s no blood of pacers in my ancestry; in 
fact, I never could abide the doodle-bug action of the American 
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And now we really struck traffic. Infantry, in single file, walked in the ditch by the side of the road 


bred saddle horse, with his five gaits and his air of high-hatting 
every other horse in the ring. All show—fine for fat old gentle- 
men to ride, but when it comes to service they run in the end 
book.) 

Well, I saw that for the honor of our service I had to do my 
stuff and maybe you don’t think I did it. I suppose, being an 
American, I can’t help bragging a little, but I must have had 
something to brag about that day, for as we circled the ring with 
my long springy walk, head up, eyes to the front, ears pricked 
forward and tail arched, the regiment cheered. I have good, 
straight, wide action in front and rear; I pick my feet off the 
ground in such a way that any man who knows horses realizes 
instantly that I am sure-footed. I have a fast, springy trot and 
my training as a cow horse had developed a nifty little canter and 
such reining as no horse in the British army, unless, indeed, he 
might be a well-trained polo mount, could hope to excel. In the 
gallop I had speed; I cut circles and figure eights, quick starts 
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and quick stops, pulled up on my haunches. And when they put 
up the five foot hurdles I was the only horse that went over them 
without touching a hoof. 

However, I did not win the blue ribbon, because Ern Givens 
refused to permit me to compete, although the regiment was 
quite willing that I should. Ern announced that he was entering 
me merely for exhibition and the joy of nations, so the horse show 
committee awarded me a special prize. You’d never guess what 
it was. 

“A sack of carrots,” Taffy, the Welsh pony, suggested. 

“An engrossed certificate,’ O’Malley hazarded. 

You’re both short of the target. The prize was a quart of 
Otard Dupuy French Brandy, 1854. Ern received the prize 
from the committee and made a speech, in which he said he was 
glad to win the prize and would preserve it, in case of snake-bite. 
Then he said he would be happy to entertain the regiment with 
an exhibition of western American ranch (Continued on page 90) 
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KNIGHTHOOD IS STILL IN FLOWER 


Love Moves Mountains 


By Wallgren 











She: “Ob, see 
those beautiful 
flowers up there. 
I'd just love to 
pick some.”’ 


She: “Ob, 
that's nice. 
I'll pick it out 
of the air.” 








She: “‘Ob, I 
wish I were able 
to climb up 
ther...” 

He: ‘‘Hubh! 
I'd like to see 


you. 


He: ** Look out below!”’ 

She: *‘Oh, don’ t bother. 
This one is plenty so long 
as I can't pick them 
myself.”’ 








She: “It's so 
much more fun to 
be able to pick 
them yourself.” 

He: ‘‘Here— 


catch!”* 


She: *‘Oh, 
you silly dar- 
ling, the idea of 
bringing down 
the whole plot 
just so I could 
pick my own 
flowers.” 
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TROUBLE AHEAD 

‘Shame on you!” stormed the judge to 
the colored prisoner. “You come into 
this court and state that, because you 
believe in signs, you refuse to go home 
and live with your wife. I repeat, shame 
on you! A man living in this age 
shouldn’t let superstition break up his 
h me!’ 

‘‘ledge,’’ replied the defendant, 
‘tain’t superstition Ah’s afeard on, but 
1 do believe in signs. Fo’ de las’ three 
zhts, aftuh Ah’d gone to bed, Ah could 
h dat woman honin’ mah razor.”’ 






THe DEFUNCT 

“What’s all the 
excitement about?” 
asked a stranger in 
a town that shall 
be nameless here 

“Funeral, mis- 
ter,”’ replied a na 
tive laconically 

“Who's dead?” 
Th’ lynchin’ party 





Dunno, mister 
t got back yet.” 


StaG PARTY 
The Rhode Island Red rooster was 
istonished one day to see his friend, the 
Plymouth Rock rooster, sitting philo- 
sophically upon an egg 
What on earth are vou doing there 
Bill?” he inquired curiously 
Well,” the Plymouth Rock explained, 
t's got so nowadays that this is abou 
ly kind of a job a feller can hok 
10ut being effeminate.”’ 


¢ 
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NATURALS 
It’s a wonderful age we are living in 
Serviceable bones are being manufac- 
t i from celluloid, and—’ 
Heavens, it seems utterly impossible!” 
It’s a fact, though—I shot a game 
1 pair of them yesterday.” 


Att SET 
Of course, young man,” said the girl’s 
r, “you know that my daughter has 
s had a good home.” 
Yes, sir,” beamed the suitor. “I be- 
that it will prove entirely satis- 


THE TERRIBLE ADVENTURE 
You say financial troubles brought 
here?” asked the hospital visitor. 
Why, that’s hardly possible!” 

[t’s a fact, though,” retorted the 
patient. “I was crossing to the other 
SI f the street to avoid one of my 
tors and saw another creditor on 
ther side. While I was trying to 
escape, a car hit me.” 
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Wat Every Woman Knows 

“A car?” stormed an angry father. 
“Of course you can’t have a car! Why, 
you would be absolutely helpless if you 
found yourself with a flat tire.” 

“Oh, no, I wouldn’t, Daddy,” the 
daughter retorted confidently. “I've 
given flat tires the air before this.”’ 


In HoLtywoop 
Mrs. Celle-Lloyd: “How did little 
Jackie Cutie’s mother come out with her 
divorce?” 
Mrs. De Focus: “She was awarded the 
custody of her husband, and little Jackie 
must pay $500 a month for his support.” 


PARLEY Vous? 

The school teacher had suddenly rec- 
ollected that the day was the anniver- 
sary of the birthday of Joan of Arc 

“TI wonder,” she wondered aloud, “‘if 
any of my little pupils can tell me the 
name of the best loved girl in all France.” 

“Aw, dat’s easy,”’ snorted a small boy, 
whose father had been a private in the 
A. E. F. ‘“‘Mademoiselle from Armen- 
tiéres.”” 


EDUCATION’s SOMETHING FIERCI 
“Why did you 
| leave your last 
place?” asked Mrs 
Grabcoin of the 
prospective butler 
“They was too 
highbrow for me,” 
he answered. 
“They was always 
fightin’ and fussin’, an’ it kept me busy 
runnin’ from the kevhole to the di 
tionary, so I got mad an’ quit.” 





Cc- 


Anp It Was Dip 

The Sunday evening Bible class had 
been enlarged to full strength and two of 
the latest recruits were discussing Bible 
topics 

“I think this yarn about feedin’ five 
thousand people on five loaves o’ bread 
an’ two fish is all bunk,” declared Bill 

“Tt can be did, buddy, it can be did,” 
answered Henry 

“Aw, what’s the matter with you? 
You goin’ bugs on this Bible stuff?” 

“Naw,” replied Henry, “but I useta 
be a mess sergeant in Brest.”’ 


ANIMAL SPIRITS 

“So yuh teased the tenderfoot, huh?” 
asked Cactus Pete. 

“Yeah,” replied Yuma Joe. “Jest 
kidded him a little. Drew a circle around 
his heart with five bullets an’ made him 
think I was gonna put the sixth one in- 
side the circle.” 





It’s Ovt 


‘Psst!’ hissed 
the inmate of the 
asylum. ‘‘I’ve 
made a great dis- 
covery.” 

“Ah, I knew you 
were a wonderful 
man,” the keeper 
humored him. 

“Ssssh! I’ve found they take the 
holes from doughnuts and use them to fill 
macaroni.”’ 





ENDLESS CHAIN 
“Who has the last word in your 
house?” 
“There isn’t any,” answered Mr. Hen 
peck sadly. ‘My wife talks in her sleep.” 


THis Montn’s Scotcu Story 

Donald MacTavish lay a-dying. He 
had been all day about it, and his wife, 
who had watched with patient expec- 
tancy since early morn, began to feel the 
care of her neglected household duties 

‘Aweel, Don,” she said, as she moved 
the light to the table by his bed, “I must 
gang along to the kitchen the noo. Ye'll 
no be takin’ ver departure afore I come 
back. But if ve should, ye'll blow oot 


-and] f , ! il > 
the candle afore ve dee, will ve 


So Lone As SHE GOES 
“They say Claire is 
companist.”’ 
“Yes, I’ve often heard that she doesn’t 
care where she goes.”’ 


wonderful 


raAKING It PERSONALLY 
Father: “I understand 
man of yours travels 
company.” 
Daughter 
ment, old dear.” 





Thanks for the compli 


No COMPLAINT 

“Young man,” called down the girl’s 
father sternly from the top of the stairs 

have you any idea what time it is?” 

“Twelve o'clock, sir,” replied the 
ex-gob. 

“Well?”’ 

“And all’s well.” 


CAUSE FOR IRE 

**Well, I pro- 
posed to Tom my- 
self tonight,” an- 
nounced the 
daughter 

“You must be 
mad!” cried her 
mother 

“You're darned 
right Iam! He turned me down!” 
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AVANA is one 
of the world’s play 
cities, a carefree 
tropical metropo- 
lis, where the leisure of Latin 
America meets the vibrant 
energy of North America, 
where the spirit of old Spain 
tempers benignantly the rush 
and go of the high-voltage 
Americano. There, in the 
midst of a vast population 
which speaks Spanish and 
cherishes customs and _tradi- 
tions dating back to the Con- 
quistadores, flourishes an 
American colony which is as 
predominantly Anglo-Saxon in 
thought and habits as it is 
American by speech. Perhaps colony is the wrong word to 
use, implying too strongly the idea of separation, for in reality 
the Americans living in Havana are so much a part of the 
daily life of the ancient city that they do not regard them- 
selves at all as outsiders or strangers. Havana is their home. 

Havana Post of The American Legion is like every other 
Legion post abroad. It does more than meet that 
demand for good fellowship, which leads Amer- 
icans under any circumstances to crystallize 
into clubs and societies of all sorts; the 
post supplies also the special needs 
which are known only to Americans 
living in an unusual foreign envi- 
ronment. Like its older honored 
brother, The American Club, Ha- 
vana Post of the Legion has 
real reasons for being, entirely 
apart from social reasons. 


OT many weeks ago, on 

Memorial Day, Havana 
Post demonstrated one of the 
reasons it has become so in- 
fluential a factor in the lives 
of Americans in Havana. On 
that day the entire post as- 
sembled in Colon Cemetery 
to render honors to Amer- 
ica’s war dead. Quite proud- 
ly it gathered around a re- 
markable monumental struc- 
ture which exemplifies the Le- 
gion’s creed of mutual help- 
fulness—the Memorial Mau- 
soleum which the post com- 
pleted in the year before at 
a cost of many thousands of 
dollars. 

That mausoleum is beauti- 
ful in architecture and it pos- 
sesses an added beauty in its 
setting of the many-centuries- 
old cemetery. Upon a broad 
foundation of white stone rest 
huge blocks and slabs of 
highly-polished black Labra- 
dor marble—all of them 
weighing twenty-five tons 

















poised for flight upon upright stones at the head of the mauso- 
leum, and on each side of it are bronze emblems of the Legion. 
This year the post will place beside the Legion emblems the 
emblems of the veterans societies of o'her American wars, for 
the mausoleum receives impartially the bodies of service men 
of all wars. 

Major General Enoch H. Crowdei dedicated the Memorial 
Mausoleum on Memorial Day in 1926 while he was American 
Ambassador to Cuba. General Crowder is a member of Havana 
Post. Gerardo Machado, President of Cuba, attended the dedi- 
cation ceremonies. 


HE need for the mausoleum proceeded primarily from the 

unusual Havana burial customs and laws. The ancient cus- 
tom of renting graves still prevails, and there are endless reg- 
ulations to be observed. Embalming is a very expensive 
process attended with many formalities. 

“The minimum rental period for graves is two years,” 
writes R. S. Torrance, Commander of Havana Post. “At the 
end of this period, if the rental is not paid the bones will be 
disinterred and destroyed. Formerly it was the custom to 
place all bones from the delinquent-rental graves upon a com- 
mon pile, and this pile reached huge proportions. This cus- 
tom has been altered, however, and there is now no visible 
evidence of the disinterred bones. 

“A number of bodies of American World War 
service men had been buried in Havana be- 
fore the mausoleum was built. These bod- 
ies have been removed from rented 
graves to the mauscleum and the 

mausoleum ends the necessity of 
future burials in rented graves.” 
The Havana burial regulations 
provide that an American dying 

in Cuba must be embalmed 
and placed in an hermetically 
sealed casket if the body is 
to be returned to the United 

States. If the body is buried 

in Havana, unembalmed, it 

can not be moved for two 
years. Burial, either tem- 
porary Or permanent, must 
be made within twenty-four 
hours after death. 

Every member of Havana 

post, therefore, has signed a 

set of burial instructions on 

which he has stated whether 
he wishes his body em- 
balmed and prepared for re- 
turn to the United States or 
whether he wishes permanent 
burial in the Memorial 

Mausoleum. He has also 

given emergency addresses of 

relatives or friends in the 

United States who are to be 

notified by cable in case of 


his death. 


OSPITALITY that 
transcended a barrier of 
speech greeted Mrs. Adalin 
W. Macauley, National Pres- 
ident of the Auxiliary, when 
she visited Oklahoma City as 











the guest of the Oklahoma 





The upper slabs are fitted 
with bronze handles and form 
the seals to the interior 
crypts which afford resting 
places for more than fifty 
bodies. A bronze eagle is 
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Chief Bacon Rind, patriarchal head of the Osage Nation, 

presented to Mrs. Adalin W. Macauley, National President 

of the Auxiliary, the head-dress and blanket of a tribal 
princess during her visit to Oklahoma 


Department of the Auxiliary. 
Unable to speak English, 
Chief Bacon Rind, patriarchal 
head of the Osage Nation, 
told Mrs. Macauley in his 
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native tongue that he wished to confer upon her the rarest 
honors his people could offer. He gave to her the head-dress 
of an Osage Princess and another head-dress—of the kind 
ordinarily conferred only upon warriors—made of eagle feath- 
ers. Upon behalf of the Oklahoma Department of the Aux- 
iliary, Chief Bacon Rind also presented to Mrs. Macauley a 
rare Osage blanket. 

Chief Bacon Rind and his wife traveled to Oklahoma City 
from his home at Pawhuska, Oklahoma, to help welcome Mrs. 
Macauley at a department reception. He brought greetings 
from his son’s post, White Eagle Post of Buffalo, Oklahoma, 
an outfit composed entirely of Osage Indians, one of the two 
all-Indian posts in the Legion. 


HREE years ago Herbert Bauer got the idea that his out- 

fit, Edward C. Headman Post, ought to be developing a 
championship boat crew on the Detroit River which flows past 
Wyandotte, Michigan. Bauer’s post liked his idea, so the post 
called for rowing recruits and put into service a shell which 
had been first used fifteen years earlier, an ancient craft as 
rowing shells go. 

The Wyandotte Legionnaires didn’t win any rowing triumphs 
in 1923, that first year. Nor did the Legionnaires do much on 
the water in their second year. It won one race, however, 
and this fact so elated the citizens of Wyandotte that they 
contributed enough money to send the Legion crew to St. 
Catharines, Ontario, to compete in the annual Canadian Na- 
tional regatta. In this boat classic, the Legion amateur oarsmen, 
self-trained, with no background of professional coaching, got a 
bad beating but more good experience. Returning home, the 
crew gave a water carnival and made enough money to buy 
better equipment. 

The next year, in 1925, the Legionnaires got another beat- 
ing at St. Catharines, but by this time all Wyandotte was on 
its toes shouting its support of the crew. Looking forward to 
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1926 the citizens of the town 
presented to the crew a new 
eight-oared shell and a four- 
oared shell. In the spring of 
1926 the crew hired a profes- 
sional coach. 

Last October the Wyandotte 
boat club again went to St. 
Catharines. In the role of a 
dark horse it easily won the 
junior championship by defeat- 
ing the University of Toronto 
and the Ottawa Boat Club. 
This entitled it to compete in 
the senior championship events. 
In this the Legionnaires found 
themselves opposed by two 
outstanding Canadian clubs, 
the Winnipeg Boat Club and 
the Montreal Boat Club. Thousands of boat racing enthusi- 
asts from all parts of the United States and Canada had come 
to see the race. 

Winnipeg took the lead, rowing hard. Wyandotte chose to 
maintain second place, while Montreal stayed in third place. 
At the mile post the Wyandotte club increased its stroke to 
thirty-six a minute and shot by the Winnipeg crew, which was 
doing forty to forty-two. The Legionnaires crossed the finish 
line with a lead of four boat lengths. For the second time in 
the history of Canadian racing, the Hanlan trophy had been 
won by a crew from the United States. 





ENRY D. LINDSLEY, American Vice President of 
FIDAC, announces that FIDAC will award prizes of 
$200, $100 and $50 for the three best designs for a Medal of 
Honor submitted in a competition which will end November 
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Who was it said: “‘Pull on your oars, boys, firm as the Rock of Gibraltar’? That's a mixed metaphor, all 
right, but something of the spirit it implies helped The American Legion Boat Club of Wyandotte, Michigan, 
win the regatta at St. Catharines, Ontario, the famous annual amateur boat racing event of Canada, after several 


years of the hardest training. 


AUGUST, 1927 


Incidentally, the Legion club has made boat-racing Wyandotte's favorite sport 
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1st. The medal which is awarded first place in the competi- Although the Wilson Highway was laid out only three years 
tion will be conferred by FIDAC annually upon the educational ago, its signs have been erected over much of the route east 
institution judges have designated as offering a course of study of the Mississippi. American Legion posts in towns and cities 
best calculated to promote international amity and good will. along the route have taken the lead in community movements 
All designs must be submitted to the Medal of to obtain support for the highway and to erect 
Honor Jury of FIDAC, 96 Rue de !'Uni- markers. A branch of the main Wilson 
versite, Paris, France. Information about Highway extends into Florida. Between 
the competition may be obtained from Washington and Los Angeles on the 
the General Secretary of FIDAC main highway are Richmond, Virgin 
at the address given. The com- ia; Aiken, South Carolina; Valdos- 
petition is open to artists who ta, Georgia; Mobile, Alabama 
were in the war service of the New Orleans, Louisiana; Beau- 
Allied countries during the mont, Houston, Austin, San 
World War and also to non- Antonie and El Paso, Texas: 
service men who are under Deming, New Mexico, and 
the age of twenty-eight. Bisbee, Tucson, and Phoe- 
nix, Arizona. A large wall 

map has been prepared 
showing the complete route 

Dr. H. J. Carswell of Way- 

cross, Georgia, founded the 

highway in his year as 

Commander of Ware Coun- 

ty Post. The post has one 
hundred members drawn 
from communities in a very 
large section of Georgia. 

“In promoting this highway,’ 
writes G. U. Gates, a member of 
the Waycross post, ‘we, as Legion- 
naires, believe we are doing an inci- 
dental work in the cause of national 
defense. I remember what a _ huge 
task it was to move a single motorized 
battery in 1919 through the States our 
















| byeny motorists driv- 
ing through the south- 
ern tier of States are en- 
countering a new national 
highway marker, a_ red, 
white and blue sign on 
which appears the emblem 
of The American Legion. It 
is the sign of the Wilson 
Highway, founded and promo- 
ted by Ware County Post of The 
American Legion of Waycross, 
Georgia, as a memorial to the war- 
time President. 

Ware County Post plans to make its 
highway, connecting Washington, D. 
C., and Los Angeles. California, and 


traversing a dozen States, the great , . 

iaiiien’ ent route to the Pacific W here the Wilson Highway enters Roanoke, highway covers. Guns, trucks, trac 
Coast. Climatic conditions in winter Virginia — a glimpse along the ocean-to- tors, cars and even motorcycles bogged 
will operate in favor of this highway ocean highway, connecting Washington, D. every few miles in certain sections 
when northern highways are troubled C., with Los Angeles, California, fostered by Today, along our route an artillery 
by heavy snows and violent storms Ware County Post of Waycross, Georgia train could keep a moderate marching 
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These survivors of an Indian massacre of almost a half century ago had leading roles in a pageant staged by 
Trenton (Nebraska) Post this summer. The pageant commemorated the slaughter of one hundred and fifty- 
six Pawnees by the Sioux in 1873. J. W. Williamson (center) was the only white man in the battle 
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schedule day after day, without undue damage to the roadbed.” 

Ware County Post has published a number of issues of a 
monthly magazine, “The Wilson Highway Magazine,” to keep 
other Legion posts and other co-operating organizations 
along the route informed of progress being made. 


| the history of The American Legion there has been only 
one other occasion when death has caused expression of 
Legion sorrow and sympathy as profound as that which fol- 
lowed the death of Mrs. Howard P. Savage, wife of the Na- 
tional Commander, early in June. With the same spirit 
manifested when National Commander Frederick W. Galbraith, 
Jr., was killed in an automobile accident in the 

midst of his year as the Legion’s leader, the 
whole organization conveyed to Com- 
mander Savage its condolences in his 
hour of bereavement and rendered 
tributes at the funeral services 
held at church and cemetery in 
Chicago. Mrs. Savage died 
after a comparatively short 
illness. 

More than four hundred 
Legionnaires attended the 
funeral held in Chicago 
on June 8th. At Ahern’s 
Undertaking Parlors, 
where Mrs. Savage’s 
body was viewed by Le- 
gionnaires and _ other 
friends, floral tributes 
from every department 
of the Legion and hun- 
dreds of posts banked the 
chapel. Commander Sav- 
age was deeply touched by 
these tributes and by the 
many hundreds of telegrams 
of condolence which came to 
him, mostly from Legionnaires. 

The drum corps of Chicago 
Elevated Post of The American 
Legion—Mr. Savage’s own post— 
acted as Guard of Honor during 
the funeral ceremonies. National, 
department and post colors were 
massed when the procession left 
the undertaking parlors for the 
Church of Our Lady of Sorrows, 
where the high mass funeral serv- 
ice took place. One thousand Le- 
gionnaires attended this service. National Chaplain Joseph L. 
N. Wolfe, of Philadelphia, celebrated the mass, and Reverend 
Father Joseph Lonergan, of Durand, Illinois, Past National 
Chaplain of the Legion, delivered the funeral sermon. Burial 
was in Mount Carmel Cemetery. 

Department and post officials from Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, 
Minnesota, Michigan and Wisconsin and the heads of divisions 
of the Legion’s National Headquarters in Indianapolis attended 
the funeral. 


AN SOWERS “at large” is a title sometimes applied to 
the new Director of the Legion’s National Americanism 
Commission. This expression comes not so much from his 
size (he measures over six feet and scales up near the 300 
pound mark) but from the fact that he represents three States, 
Virginia, West Virginia and Kentucky. Sowers was born in 
Pocahontas, Virginia, in 1895. He spent his boyhood in West 
Virginia, and after the war established his residence in Kentucky. 
Before the outbreak of the war Sowers attended Emory and 
Henry College at Emory, Virginia. He enlisted as a private 
in a Red Cross ambulance company which was later mustered 
into the federal service as the 313th Ambulance Company of 
the 79th Division. 
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Somebody ten years ago referred to Dan Sowers as the 


largest body of troops in the A. E. F. 
almost three hundred now and is the new Director 
of the Legion's National Americanism Commission 
















































In the fall of 1917 Sowers was transferred to the Press 
Censorship Division of the General Staff and went overseas. 
He served at General Headquarters at Chaumont and was fre- 
quently on the front with observation parties. Following his 
discharge Sowers worked as community service director in the 
Kentucky and West Virginia mine fields, while attending Cum- 
berland University at Lebanon, Tennessee. After his gradua- 
tion with the degree of bachelor of law, he practiced law at 
Burkesville, Kentucky. Later he was appointed field represen- 
tative of the Kentucky Disabled Ex-servicemen’s Board. 

In the summer of 1926, Mr. Sowers came to National Head- 
quarters of the Legion as Assistant Director of the National 

Americanism Commission. After the national 
convention at Philadelphia he was appointed 
Director of the Community Betterment 
Division and given the responsibility 

of launching the new national com- 
munity service program. On June 
1, 1927, he became Director of 
the. National Americanism 
Commission, succeeding 
Frank Clay Cross, who went 
to the National Civic Fed- 
eration in New York City 

Through a consolidation 

of the Americanism and 

Community Betterment 

Divisions, Sowers contin- 

ues his community work 


HE proceedings of 
The American Le- 
gion’s ninth national con- 
vention will possess added 
interest to the whole 
United States because the 
decisions made will be the 
result of debates and deliber- 
ations on foreign soil. No ac- 
tions which the Legion will take in 
its convention in Paris in Sep- 
tember will probably attract more 
attention back home than its ex- 
pressions on national defense and 
aeronautics 

The Legion’s national conven- 
tion in Paris will be asked to con- 
sider an aviation resolution which 
was adopted by a vote of eight to 
one by the National Defense 
Committee of The American Le- 
gion at a meeting in Washington in June. This resolution, 
recently reported to National Commander Howard P. Savage, 
is as follows: 

“We, the standing committee of The American Legion on 
National Defense, favor the organization of national aeronau- 
tics, as soon as warranted, into a separate department of na- 
tional defense headed by a cabinet secretary.” 

The National Defense Committee was directed by the 
Philadelphia convention to report whether or not it would be 
wise for the Government to organize the entire national de- 
fense into one department, with secretaries of equal impor 
tance for land, sea, air forces and munitions. The committee 
held two meetings to consider this question. At the June 
meeting it voted against the proposal to form a single depart- 
ment of national defense. At the same time, it also voted 
against recommending the immediate creation of a department 
of aeronautics 

The members of the Legion committee are: Brigadier Gen- 
eral Roy Hoffman, President of the Reserve Officers Asso- 
ciation, chairman; Major General William G. Price, President 
of the National Guard Association; Brigadier General William 
Mitchell, former Chief of the Army Air Service; Major 
General Hanson Ely, President of the Army War College; 
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David Shillinglaw, of Chicago, chairman of the Legion’s Phil- 
adelphia convention aeronautics committee; Dr. G. R. Wilson, 
of Trenton, New Jersey, chairman of the Legion’s permanent 
Aeronautics Committee; Theodore Roosevelt, former Assistant 
Secretary of Navy; Dr. C. V. Spawr, of Michigan, chairman 
of the Legion’s Naval Affairs Committee, and Robert Guggen- 
heim, of New York, chairman of the Legion’s Military Affairs 
Committee. 

HE dedication of a set of colors by Athens Post of The 


American Legion was one of the most interesting interna- 
tional events in the capital 


had been aided in one way or another through legislation en- 
acted by the United States Congress, and large numbers are 
receiving regular payments from the Veterans Bureau. 


| eee JAMES’ article in this issue on the rescue and 
relief work performed by Legion posts everywhere along 
the Mississippi River during the disastrous floods of this spring 
emphasizes the versatility of the Legion in fighting disaster 
Every Legion post did the thing common sense and public 
safety demanded, each solving a different problem. 

The way posts responded to’ the call of the flood disaster 
proved the wisdom of the 
policy being carried out 





of Greece, reports Harry 





Mauricides, Post Adju- 
tant, who forwarded to 
National Commander 
Howard P. Savage copies 
of addresses delivered at 
the dedication by Robert 
P. Skinner, American Min- 
ister to Greece, General 
Alexander Mazarakis, 
Greek Minister of War, 
and other notables. 

Among those who at- 
tended the _ dedication 
were: Leland B. Morris, 
American Consul General; 
Ch. Simopoulos, Greek 
Minister to the United 
States; Admiral Alexander 
Hadjijyriakos, former 
Minister of the Greek 
Navy; Alexander Papan- 
astassiou, Greek Minister 
of Agriculture; General P 
P. Petrites, President of 
the Greek Wounded Offi- 
cers Association, and Gen- 
eral Girard, Chief of the 
French Military Mission 
to Greece. 

American colors were 
presented to Athens Post 
by P. Chrysanthakis on 
behalf of the donors, 
Stefano Brothers, of Phil- 
adelphia, Pennsylvania. A 
Greek flag was presented 
to the post by the Greek 
Wounded Officers Associa- 
tion. The newspapers of 








under the direction of the 
Community Betterment 
Division of National Head- 
quarters—the policy oi 
encouraging all Legion 
posts to anticipate possi- 
ble disasters to their com- 
munities by preparing defi- 
nite plans of procedure to 
meet any emergency. Na- 
tional Headquarters, in 
keeping with this policy 
has prepared standardized 
instructions which will 
help posts in making their 
rescue and relief arrange 
ments, although it is real- 
ized that the problems of 
posts will vary widely. 
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HILE the country’s 
attention was cen- 
tered on the work of the 
Legion posts in the flood 
area, several posts else- 
where were answering the 
call of tornado disaster 
At Strong, Arkansas, and 
Poplar Bluff, Missouri 
cyclonic winds leveled 
solid blocks of buildings 
Legionnaires were first in 
rescue and relief in the 
leveled areas of the Arkan- 
sas and Missouri towns 
Claude A. Brown, Past 
Adjutant of the Depart 
ment of Arkansas, and 
more than a hundred other 














Legionnaires from El] Do- 





Athens published in full the 
principal addresses given 


rado, Arkansas, rushed to 


at the dedication. The 
event called attention to 
the important part Greek 
soldiers had taken in the 
armies of the United States 


Everybody in Gloucester County, New Jersey, knows that Ann 
Whitall was the heroine of the Battle of Red Bank, fought Octo- 
ber 22, 1777. She has been impersonated by Mrs. Clifford Shiver 
of the Auxiliary Unit of WV ‘oodbury, Neu Jersey, who is here seen 
as she appeared in the Philadelphia national convention parade 


the overwhelmed town of 
Strong where twenty-fiv: 
persons were killed and 
seventy others injured 
The El Dorado expedition 





during the World War. 
Mr. Skinner particularly 
emphasized this. In his address at the dedication he said: 
“Something like sixty thousand young men of Greek origin 
served in the American Army, a greater Army in itself than 
any ever commanded by Alexander in his campaigns. When 
Alexander crossed into Asia Minor, he had only thirty thousand 
infantry and 4,500 cavalry. When Philip II fought the Athen- 
ians at Cheroneia he commanded only thirty thousand infantry 
and two thousand cavalry. Nor were the Greek forces under 
the American flag vastly inferior in size to the Hellenic Army 
of today.” 
Mr. Skinner also told of the work being done by Athens 
Post to help disabled veterans of the American forces in Greece. 
He mentioned that 11,816 American veterans living in Greece 


> 





helped bring the dead and 
injured from the wreck- 
age, clear debris from the streets, tear down menacing walls 
and control the vast number of automobiles loaded with sight- 
seers. The Auxiliary Unit of El Dorado Post served thousands 
of sandwiches to the homeless, while the Legionnaires, working 
with the National Guard, Red Cross, and Salvation Army 
manned a field range and dispensed tubs of hot coffee and 
hot food to refugees oppressed by fear and hunger. . 
Later the El Dorado post and its Auxiliary unit received 
and distributed old clothing and supervised the erection of 
Army squad tents supplied by the Red Cross, temporary homes 
for the tornado sufferers. Patrols guarded the wrecked areas 
at night and sanitation details removed bodies of dead animals 
and established public latrines. (Continued on page 89) 
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OR nine years I have been puzzled at intervals,” 
writes Lewis T. Finch of Meriden, Connecticut, 
“about the identity of an A. E. F.-er and for three 
years I have contemplated appealing to you and the 
Then and Now gang for information, but out of pure 
But as the time for my 






} 


laziness have neglected to do it 
departure on the Second A. E. F. grows nearer I find myself 


thinking more and more about it. So here goes 

\bout noon on May 31, 1918, I was driving the lead car of 
a convoy of six camions loaded with six-inch bombs down the 
road from Coulommieres to Epernay, bound for a French 
ying field near the latter town. Somewhere east of the 
Chateau-Thierry crossroads we met a motorized machine gun 
battalion—the Seventh, of the Third Division 

The usual A. E. F. pleasantries passed back and forth. 
And as we had helped to evacuate Soissons three days before 
and had been chased out of the Bois de Belleau two days before 
we were able to give them the low-down on just what had 
happened and what was happening, in passing. You know 
how it was. 

Somewhere in the tail-end of the passing procession a buck 
rose on his hind legs and, just as he passed my truck, he 
yelled, ‘Hey. Finch—Lew Finch!’ and he was gone 
I turned the wheel over to the other lad on 
the truck and stood on the running board 
But he was too far away to be recog- 
nized, although we waved and yelled 
until out of sight and sound 
Where they went and what 
hey did is, of course, well 
known, as is their large cas- 

list. And I have 
iys wondered who it 
\ ‘lied to me and 
what happened to him 
If he is still living I'd 
like to split a bottle of 
vin rouge with him, or 
better, a bottle of Moet 
et Chandon or Mumm’s 
Paris, of course— 
ul hew the rag with 
him a while 
So, if any of the 
gang of the Seventh re- 
member passing six 
7 
l 























rench camions with Amer- 
ns driving just before 


they hit the bridgehead at 
Ch u- Thierry —our group 


insig by the way, was a cou- 
le of rabbits with yellow pants 
its, Jumping over a yellow 
uinted on the sides of the 





grey camions—they might be able 
to tell who it was and where he is 
This last is not concerned with the 


*r. I surely would appre- 


formation on the matter.” C., mow of Boston. 


(5* \DUALLY members of our 


lusive Then and Now gang are digging into their 


war archives and bringing forth unofficial snapshots taken dur- 
ing service. The illustrations in this department are all con- 
tributions from readers and with a little more co-operation, 
AUGUST, 1027 


A Passing Trooper Makes Inquiry —Unofficial 
Photographers Produce—An Armed Invasion of Paris in 
Time of Peace —Our Cemetery at Bony — Notices of Outfit Reunions 














This bit of rural France is the photographic work 
of ex-Corporal C. E. Gane, 88th Artillery, C. A. 
His former captain, L. C. 
Shonts, of Chicago, furnished the print 


many unusual scenes of service could be reproduced here. 
Among our contributors this month we have Legionnaires 
Clarence Clark of Waterloo, Iowa, H. Morrison of Atlanta, 
Georgia, and L. C. Shonts of Chicago. Comrade SHonts, 
formerly captain of Battery B, 88th Artillery, C. A. C., and 
now a member of Ad Men’s Post of Chicago, tells us some- 
thing about the photographer who took the picture which 
appears on this page 
“The enclosed print of a snapshot, typical of the rural part 
of France where many of us were billeted, is the work of Cor- 
poral C. E. Gane of my battery. As you know, there were 
strict orders against cameras—many times violated, no doubt 
—but as soon as the armistice was signed I purchased a camera 
with our battery fund and had quite a number of pictures 
taken which were later put in a book that we gave to each 
member of the battery Corporal Gane, who had done 
photographic work for Stone & Webster in Boston, Massachu- 
setts, where he is still located, was our official photographer 
“One day Gane and Corporal Wessling were on a hike near 
the town of Savignac, a small village near St. Denis de Piles 
in the Gironde, where we were billeted, when they met an old 
lady bringing the sheep in from pasture. The scene struck 
them as being quite picturesque and after much 
broken French and waving of arms, they 
finally persuaded her to pose for the 
photograph.” 
As we have mentioned before in 
these columns, we want more of 
these unofficial snaps. Also 
as we suggested, pictures of 
individuals and of groups 
of men are not particular- 
ly desirable because of 
their limited appeal to 
our readers. Pictures of 
unusual scenes or of 
particular incidents of 
service about which 
some facts can be fur- 
nished are what we 
would like to get 


HE photographs on 
pages 54 and 55 
were selected from a col- 
lection of pre -World War 
photographs sent to us by 
Legionnaire H. Morrison 
of Atlanta, Georgia, who 
served as a captain at the 
Machine Gun Area at Mayet, 
France, and later was Assistant 
Inspector at LeMans. In the letter 
accompanying the pictures, Mor- 
rison tells us 
“The enclosed pictures were tak- 
en upon the occasion when Amer- 
ica sent the U. S. S. Brooklyn to 
France and a detachment of the 
crew on to Paris te escort the body 
of Admiral John Paul Jones back 
to this country. The Brooklyn arrived at Cherbourg, France 
on or about July 1, 1905, and Admiral Sigsbee, together with 
his staff and two non-commissioned officers, one of the latter 
being the writer, went immediately to make preparations for 
53 








On July 5, 1905, an armed force of a foreign nation for the first time entered Paris in time of peace. 
July J, 19 g ; 


The above 


photograph, furnished by Legionnaire H. Morrison of Atlanta, Georgia, shows the force from the U. S. S. 


BROOKLYN parading in Paris at the time the body of John Paul Jones, father of the American 
s : J J 


Navy, was 


returned from France for honored interment in the chapel of the United States Naval Academy at Annapolis. 
Morrison was a non-commissioned officer on the BROOKLYN 


the parade and reception of the body from France, where it 
had been buried more than a century before 

“The troops from the squadron arrived on July sth and 
the following day paraded in Paris. That evening the body 
was placed upon a special train, escorted by the troops, and 
returned to the flagship at Cherbourg. The casket was placed 
upon the gun deck, draped with an American flag and a Ma- 
rine guard of honor posted. The squadron then proceeded to 
Annapolis, where the body lay in state until placed in the crypt. 

“The members of this expedition were treated royally by 
the French people and their soldiers. This was the first time 
in history that an armed body of troops of a foreign country 
entered Paris in time of peace. 

“Admiral Jones died in Paris in 1792 and the leaden casket 
containing his remains was discovered under a building in the 
old quarter of the city after considerable excavations had 
been made.” 


ROMINENT in the program prepared for the Legion- 

naires who will visit France for the Legion national con- 
vention are the pilgrimages to the American cemeteries where 
are interred the bodies of thousands of our former comrades 
A letter from Doctor Harmon A. Vedder of New York City. 
Treasurer of the New York County Organization of the Legion, 
Finance Officer of Columbia University Post, and a director 
of The Gold Star Association, arrived most opportunely: 

“T do not need to describe my feelings when I opened my 
copy of the Legion Monthly for June and saw there a picture 
of the American Cemetery at, Bony, France, with the names 
of my two soldier sons inscribed on the crosses. That pic- 
ture, however, gives the impression that the cemetery at Bony 
is a desolate place and I want to assure the relatives of the 
many boys buried there that this is not so. The cemetery is 
now a place of beauty. My wife and I have visited it many 
times and each year it grows more beautiful 

“T cannot speak too highly of the way it is kept up by the 
Graves Registration Service at Paris. The caretaker, Mr 
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William Moore, is an ex-service man and he is devoted to his 
work. He loves to keep the place in perfect condition and 
his courtesy to visitors is unfailing. As long as the cemeters 
is under his care no one need fear that the dead are being 
neglected. 

“My wife and I know the comfort we get from our visits 
to the cemetery. From our work in The Gold Star Associa- 
tion—Mrs. Vedder is president of the organization—we know 
that there are many mothers who long to visit the place where 
their sons are buried, but are unable to do so for financial 
reasons. We think the Government owes it to these mothers 
who have givén so much to their country, to give them their 
heart’s desire and let them see for themselves the care the 
Government is giving the dead and let them know the Gov- 
ernment is not ungrateful. The Gold Star Association is en 
deavoring to get the Government to do this, but we need help 
It would be a wonderful help if the posts of the Legion 
throughout the country would approve this project.” 

The majority of the bodies in the Bony cemetery are thos 
of former members of the 27th and 30th Divisions. Almost 
eighteen hundred Americans are buried there 


NEW active member of the Then and Now gang, Le 

gionnaire Edgar Coffey of Spokane, Washington, tells us 
in a letter—and, by the way, you can take out active mem- 
bership only by writing to the Company Clerk—that he was 
greatly amused by Leighton H. Blood’s yarn in the March 
issue about the Yankee Division sergeant who spoke out of 
turn to President Wilson when our late President inspected 
the 26th Division’s area overseas after the Armistice. “While 
not being able to veuch for the absolute authenticity of Mr 
Blood’s story,” he commented, “I should like to add a bit to it 
as a matter of record.” 

If the space allotted to us were a bit more elastic, we 
should like to print Coffey’s entire account of his connection 
with a Division Headquarters Statistical Section at St. Florent- 
sur-Cher, where he says that “the hardest hardship I had to 
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endure was the closing up of the wineshops at 9:30 p. m.,” 
of his transfer to the 26th Division, of his interesting trip 
when he met up with a young Machine Gun officer assigned 
to the 82d Division and a Captain Ford, of his detrainment 
at the railhead, Meuse, and of his final arrival by truck at 
Bourdons, headquarters of the rorst Infantry, his new outfit. 
A new officer with a new outfit, his first experience was to 
be put on the sick list for several days and before full re- 
covery, assigned as the town’s “Delousing Officer.” We'll let 
Coffey continue his story: 


FTER that, details of this nature followed thick and fast, so 
you can understand that when we got news that the Presi- 
dent of the United States would inspect our billets, I was 
detailed to clean up Bourdons. Now Bourdons is a picturesque 
little hamlet up in the hills of Haute-Marne, where it rains 
once every twenty-four hours and sometimes for twenty-four 
hours at a stretch. And you can no doubt picture a detail 
of the 1o1st Infantry, acting on the authority of Captain John 
J. Lydon, going forth in rubber hip boots to sweep the town, 
to put it in order for the Commanding General of the A. E. F. 
“We wanted, of course, to do honor to our President and 
also to obey the orders of our captain, so I ordered moved im- 
mediately several piles of manure from the main streets of 
Bourdons. I might here mention that the carrying out of my 
orders almost caused international complications—also that the 
men of the ror1st Infantry spent three days in putting back 
those piles of fertilizer! 

“For days and days my detail worked in the rain, cleaning 
up Bourdons for President Wilson to see. But for reasons 
best known to himself, His Excellency decided to let some- 
one else inspect Bourdons. For after we had the town in 
Presidential order, the men all keyed up and had been waiting 
from early morning until late in the evening, we got word 
that ‘Due to lack of time and the bad weather, the 
President would not inspect Bourdons.’ C'est 
la guerre! 

“I had returned to my billet after mess 
and was putting on my old uniform 
again when all of a sudden, Bowman 
rushed into the room announcing that 
a blankety-blank Frog had moved 
a big rock we had placed in front 
of his stable door, filled his 
wagon with manure and sprin- 
kled all of Main Street again. I 
ran to my window and looked 
out into the night. Before me 
lay Bourdons. For a change 
there was a moon rising over 
the hills of Haute-Marne and 
I could see in the narrow 
cobble-stone street, wet as 
usual, a little rickety old 
wagon wobbling along, clut- 
tering up the road on which 
we had worked two weeks to 













clean; jigging along with its 
heavy load, stinking and shin- 
ing and shining and stinking 
in the moonlight 


As I stood looking at the can- 
dles flickering in an old loft down 
the street, wondering how much 
longer we would have to stay in 
France, Bowman broke the silence: 
‘I wish the United States would give 
this lousy old burg to the Boches, and, 
at that, it would be a damned dirty 
trick to play on the Germans.’ 

“*As you were!’ yelled Sergeant 
Guthrie—and then added with a smile. 
‘And you too—Bourdons.’ ” 





NE thing noticeably evident when 
the Second A. E. F. reaches 
France next month for the Ninth An- 
nual National Convention of The 
American Legion will be the complete 
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The house at 19 Rue de Tournon, Paris, 

where Admiral John Paul Jones died. 

Finding plantation life dull after the Rev- 

olution, in 1788 he joined the Russians 

against the Turks, later going to Paris 

where be died in 1792 amid the turmoil of 
the French Revolution 





absence of signs reading “For Officers Only.” This will be 
true not only in Paris. How many of us former bucks recall 
the wall-enclosed chateau—and most every village, regardless 
of its size, boasted one—which was “defendu” to the Sam 
Brownless defenders of civilization, eliminating of course the 
orderlies, mess cooks and other enlisted men whose duty per- 
mitted them entrance to those out-of-bounds places. Well, 
those days have gone forever. 

All former fighters will not alone be permitted in those 
places, but are being specifically invited to visit them. Several 
of these invitations have appeared in Then and Now and here 
we have a cordial letter from Mrs. Alfred Patridge Klots, of 
Baltimore, Maryland, which will interest particularly those 
men and women who will be fortunate enough to sail again the 
seas to France: 

“During the War, the winter of 1918, our home in France 
was used by the Red Cross as a Convalescent Hospital for the 
American soldiers. My husband, Captain Klots, was in charge 
and hundreds of American soldiers passed through and con- 
valesced there. 

“Knowing that the soldiers will return to France this sum- 
mer for a visit, among the number there may be some who 
were at our house. We would like to extend to them and to 
members of the Legion generally a welcome, and would be 
very glad to arrange for such a visit 

“The chateau is a small one and is now occupied by our 
family, but we could entertain your soldiers singly or by giv- 
ing a number of them a banquet. Our house is situated in the 
Morbihan in the small village of Rochefort-en-Terre. Most 
of the men in 1918 came from the hospitals of St. Nazaire, 
which is an hour and a half from our place. We are on the 
main line of railroad, ten hours from Paris, and our station 
is Malansac. 

“It might interest some of the boys who had been to Roche- 

fort to again visit the chateau and visit my husband. 
We have always been interested in The American 

Legion and would be sorry to feel that any 
American soldiers or officers, who wished it, 

would miss a welcome at our home. My 
husband is new in France and I sail with 

my son on June sth, to join him. I 

hope we will be able to arrange 
something for the soldiers.” 


ANY a strayed service 
souvenir has been returned 
to its owner, both through 
notices in these columns re- 
garding lost property and 
through letters of men who 
have in their possession per- 
sonal property which belongs 
to some other veteran A 
few additional “Lost and 
Found” cases follow: 
William A. Vittum, a mem- 
ber of Weston (Massachu- 
setts) Post, reports that while 
serving with the 26th Division, 
his barracks bag, with those of 
his outfit, was stored at Rimau- 
court, France, in March, 1018. 
He has not seen the bag since. The 
articles he particularly desires to 
recover are a gold signet ring with 
the initials W. A. V. engraved upon 
it, a silver ring from the Mexican bor- 
der with his name, company and regi- 
ment engraved upon it, and a diary 
with his name and outfit, Machine 
Gun Company, ro4gth Infantry, in- 
scribed in it. Other articles with no 
marks of identification on them in- 
cluded a watch and camera 
A reward is offered by Mr. Fred- 
erick J. Millener, of Rochester, New 
York, for information which might 
assist him in recovering some of the 
personal effects of his son, Private 
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tcl Harry A. Millener, Headquarters Company, 147th Field 
Artillery, killed in action near Esnes, France, September 26, 
1918. The effects included a hunting case watch with his 
mother’s picture inside front cover and his sister’s photo- 
graph in back cover, and a small Catholic bible containing 
inscription, “Presented to my son Harry by his father, Camp 
Mills, Christmas, December 25, 1917.” According to available 
data, Millener’s barracks bag or pack was carried by his buddy 
after Millener jell in action, until the buddy was gassed and 
evacuated, when the bags or packs were lost. Private Mil- 
lener’s body was found by men of the Fifth or Sixth Engi- 
neers and also by Private John Knowton of the 147th Field 
Artillery. 

Former Color Sergeant H. N. Krenkel of the 143d Field 
Artillery and now connected with the U. S. Marine Hospital at 
Carville, Louisiana, states that from December 24, 1918, to 
February 7, 1919, he with seventeen other casuals from the 
Saumur Artillery School, was at Camp Genicart, Bordeaux, 
France, awaiting embarkation orders. On New Year’s Eve he 
went with some comrades into Bordeaux and upon his return 
found that the barracks bags had been rifled. He is particu- 
larly anxious to recover an Eastman Kodak, about 2%x4%4 
inch films, which had been purchased from the Paris branch 
of the Eastman Kodak Company, or at least the films which 
were contained therein, and additional exposed films in his 
bag. The films contained views of the Chateau at Saumur, 
other views of Saumur, including the Loire River, and scenes 
about the Artillery School. Other losses included a silver em- 
bossed cake knife in a case bearing the name of a Saumur, 
France, jewelry store, and several other silver articles. 


HILE entering the town of LaBacace, France, about No- 

vember 4, 1918, with a detail from Battery A, 305th Field 
Artillery, Maurice Italiaander of New York City reports that his 
pack fell from the wagon in which they were riding. A telephone 
line had to be laid that night to an adjoining town and he did 
not miss his pack until the following morning. Upon retrac- 
ing their route into LaBacace, Italiaander found his pack bu: 
it had been rifled. His losses include a solid gold ring with 
cross cannons engraved with the letter “A” and numeral “305,” 
a field report signed by Quartermaster Von Ludendorf, a Ger- 
man cap, a silver belt buckle with crossed cannons embossed 
on it, an unmailed let- 









Spencer in Pittsburg, Kansas, and the album was returned to 
him. At the same time, Simonson told us that he lost a 
wrist watch and a kodak from the same bag. The watch was 
a six-cornered gold watch, but Simonson does not recall the 
make of either the watch or kodak. According to available 
information these barracks bags had been stored in St. Blin 
France, which town is in the vicinity of Neufchateau. 


Auris proof that plenty of Legionnaires practice as well 
as preach the Legion tenet of mutual helpfulness is given 
in the spirit of the Then and Now gang in responding to re- 
quests in these columns for information regarding comrades 
killed in action, unidentified dead now being recovered in 
France, unlocated dead, lost property and other service matters 
Just as an example, we'll refer back to the February number 
Important information was received in the William F. Seery 
and Augustus Kroeger cases which might lead to the recovery 
of the bodies of these two soldiers who lost their lives in France 
Ten letters were received regarding the body of the unknown 
soldier recovered from a temporary wartime burial place be- 
tween Fleville and St. Juvin. Of the twenty-one requests 
from relatives of deceased comrades for first-hand informa- 
tion regarding the last moments and burial of their honored 
dead, responses were received in ten cases—from officers, from 
chaplains and from men who were present at the time of death 
or burial. The foregoing are the ali-important cases. We ask 
the Then and Nowers to look again at the lists in the Febru- 
ary number and in previous and subsequent numbers and help us 
to continue this invaluable service to relatives of soldier dead 

Continuing along the line of mutual helpfulness—as a result 
of the suggestion made in Then and Now of an exchange for 
back numbers of the Weekly needed to complete files of ou: 
former form of magazine, the file in the New York Public Li- 
brary now contains every number of the eight volumes and sev- 
eral post historians are completing their posts’ files. Legionnaire 
Oscar F. Olson of Webster, South Dakota, now has the photo- 
graphs of his company and of Camp Dodge, Iowa, which he 
wanted—due to the help of the Then and Now gang. Elmer 
J. Larson’ of South Omaha, Nebraska, formerly of the 355th 
Infantry, received a copy of a snap-shot showing him helping 
a wounded comrade to a dressing station, taken when his out- 
fit was in action, through the interest and co-operation of 
the former Division 
Adjutant of his divi- 





ter and some letters 





addressed to Italiaan- 
der Most of these 
articles were in a leath- 
er writing pad. 

M. E. Burns, Adju- 
tant of Antwerp (New 
York) Post, tells us 
that he has in his pos- 
session a blue serge 
coat which was pre- 
sumably lost in August 
last by some Legion- 
naire who passed 
through that town. The 
coat was found on the 
state road _ between 
Antwerp and Philadel- 
phia near an overhead 
railroad crossing, and 
had a_ small Legion 
button in the lapel. 











sion, Lieutenant Col- 
onel Burton A. Smead 
of Denver. Lost prop- 
erty and found prop- 
erty were restored to its 
owners with the assist- 
ance of our readers and 
also through the co- 
operation of the gov 
ernment bureaus in 
Washington. This work 
can continue as long 
as we all hit the ball 

If space permitted 
in these columns, the 
Company Clerk would 
thank individually the 
men who have become 
active members of the 
Then and Now gang 
As it is, we hereby be- 














The only article in the 
coat was a fountain 


Not all of Camp Pontanezen at Brest was the city of tents and duck- 


stow a blanket citation 
on all of them 


pen. ; boards remembered by most of the A. E. F. who cleared through that ; 

P a case Ce ne port. Stone barracks housed troops in the main part of the old camp. wong has Ay b 

of Legionnaire Conrac L ny; Se ar , ; een received by 
. “ egionnaire Clarence Clark of Waterloo, Iowa, snapped the above ad 

B. Simonson of Hofi- & : : f iit the Company Clerk 


man, Minnesota, who 
reported that when his 
barracks bag, which had been stored when his outfit, Com- 
pany A, 341st Machine Gun Battalion, 80th Division, went 
into the lines, was returned to him, he found therein a snap- 
shot album which didn’t belong to him. The album contained 
the inscription, “Homer Spencer, 353d Ambulance Company, 
314th Sanitary Train, Camp Funston, Kansas.” We located 
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view of some of the barracks 


from Verne R. Wilson 
Commissioner of War 
Claims and Pensions, Adjutant General’s Office, State of Mis- 
souri, that the Legislature of the State during its last session 
passed a bill extending the time for filing applications for Mis- 
souri Soldiers’ Bonus to December 31, 1929. This extension 
applies to all men who have applied and have not received 
payment or a notice of disapproval (Continued on page 88 
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HEN Charles Augustus Lindbergh startled the 

world and stirred two continents to the greatest 

display of emotion witnessed since the Armistice 

was signed, he performed a notable service for 
The American Legion. For Lindbergh was the real pathfinder 
of the Second A. E. F. Unassuming yet self-assured, frankly 
enjoying the tempestuous welcomes he received but unchanged 
by homage that might have unbalanced a conqueror, Lindbergh 
symbolized the youth and strength of America. He walked 
easily through all his triumphs, and when he sailed back to the 
United States he was the same straightforward, level-headed, 
clear-eyed man he had been when he started on his adventure. 
France worshipped him when she first saw him, bestowed upon 
him continuous honors and liked him as well when he de- 
parted as when he came. 

The impression which Charles Augustus Lindbergh left upon 
the consciousness of Europe will not have faded when the 
fifteen thousand or more Americans of the Second A. E. F 
arrive in Paris in littlhe more than a month from now. It 
will strengthen the welcome which the Second A. E. F. was 
bound to receive out of respect to the memory of the first 
A. E. F. And the Second A. E. F., far from its native shore, 
with the eyes of the whole nation back home upon it, can 
know no greater satisfaction than that which will come as it 


magnifies the new spirit of mutual regard between two nations 
which was born on the day that Charles Augustus Lindbergh 
landed in France. 


HE hoarse bellow of an ocean liner as it swings from its 

pier into mid-channel is now echoing over all the United 
States. It is heard in imagination by some fifteen thousand 
persons to whom August will be a mighty busy month. The 
scattered multitude, which four or five weeks from now will 
compose the Second A. E. F., is now doing the things which 
must be done before saying good-bye to the folk at home, the 
things which must be done to make ocean travel and life in a 
foreign country easy. And the Legionnaires and Auxiliares 
of that multitude are also studying and planning—in getting 
ready for a trip to Europe it is wise to find out in advance 
what to expect and what to provide for. 

A good thing to study at this time is the schedule of sailings 
for August, appearing on page 7 of this issue of the Monthly 
In the next issue of the Monthly will appear the schedule of the 
remainder of the sailings, those in the early part of September 

The France Convention Committee and the Department 
France Convention Officers have received many requests for 
information and they have been passing out a lot of facts 
mixed with some advice. In the following paragraphs, much of 








These little sons and daughters of members of Paris Post never knew the first A. E. F. but they are 
waiting now to welcome the Second A.E.F. The photograph was taken at a fancy dress party of the 
pupils of the school conducted by Paris Post and its Auxiliary Unit 
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this has been gathered together. It is presented in the hope 
that it will interest the Legionnaire and Auxiliare who expect 
to go to Paris sometime as much as it will those who are 
planning to go this time. 















































































NE of the most important things for all France convention 

voyagers to guard against is missing the ship. Even the best 
of trains are sometimes delayed enroute and trans-Atlantic 
liners don’t wait. Consequently it is advisable to plan on arriv- 
ing at the port the day before sailing. On the steamship tickets 
which will be sent to all passengers will appear a special notice 
telling the pier from which their steamer sails, the hour of 
departure and also the hour of embarkation. The wise Legion- 
naire will arrange his plans so as to arrive at the pier ready 
to go on board promptly at the embarkation hour designated. 


REPARING and issuing the numerous documents which 

have to be sent to all going with the Second A. 
E. F. is a much larger task than the average 
man realizes. After final payment is re- 
ceived at the Legion’s National Head- 
quarters, there must be made up, indi- 
vidually, the round-trip steamship 
tickets, several detailed informa- 
tion forms required by the immi- 
gration bureaus of various gov- 
ernments, the Official Iden- 
tification Certificates, the 
accident and health insurance 
policies, the coupons for 
Paris housing and for the 
official battlefield trips, and 
the coupons to be ex- 
changed for official guide- 
books and official badges. 
After all these documents 
have been made out they 
must be carefully checked 
against records and then put 
into the mails. In order to 
insure safe delivery, the cer- 
tificates, tickets, coupons, and 
such like will be sent out from 
National Headquarters to the pas- 
sengers by registered mail. In 
many cases these documents will 
not be received by the passengers 
until ten days before sailing. When 
received they should be guarded 
very closely. They can not be re- 
placed if lost. They are much like 
actual money and unless they are 
properly taken care of the holder 
will subject himself to a consid- 
erable loss, to say nothing of an- 
noyance and trouble. There will be 
no M. P.’s with the Second A. E. F., but the right papers at the 
right time will be as necessary as they were in the first A. E. F. 


HROUGH the courtesy of the official steamship lines, a 
beautiful souvenir baggage label, lithographed in several 
colors, will ve furnished all Paris Convention passen- 
gers. Each label should be filled in by the passenger. 
It will tell his name, the steamer on which he is sailing and 
the accommodations which he will occupy on the steamer. The 
label should be placed on the baggage before leaving home. 
If possible, passengers should avoid checking their baggage 
from their homes to the port of embarkation, because it is 
not unusual for checked baggage to be delayed or lost enroute. 
Next to missing the boat the worst luck is to catch the boat 
without any baggage. The safest way is for every Legionnaire 
to take his baggage on the train with him and keep it with 
him throughout the journey. The few who are thoughtless 
enough to take trunks will, of course, be unable to adopt this 
safeguard, but it is expected that almost everybody will heed 
the many warnings that have been broadcast on the subject of 
baggage and take nothing more than the official suitcase which 
can be kept with the passenger, even in railway compartments. 
Experienced travelers who have used the official Legion suit- 
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The Legion's national convention parade will 

cross the Seine over the historic bridge of Alexan- 

der III on September 19th, on its way to the Arch 

of Triumph. The bridge commemorates the visit 

of a Russian Czar to Paris. It has been called 
the most beautiful bridge in the world 


case on trips to Europe report that it meets all requirements; 
although in most cases Legionnaires will wish to take along 
also a traveling bag, for use particularly on the trips outside 
Paris requiring more than a single day. 

When embarking on the ship passengers must exhibit their 
Official Identification Certificates and steamship tickets. Docu- 
ments such as these should always be kept safely on the person 
and should never be packed in baggage. 


N board the steamers, passengers will secure their dining 
room seats from the officer in charge of the dining room 
to which their rate entitles them. The same dining room seat 
is used by the passenger throughout the voyage. It is impor- 
tant to see the deck steward promptly to secure steamer chair 
and rug and also to see the bath steward and engage a time 
for taking the daily salt-water bath which is so invigorating 
Tipping on steamships is governed by custom. Usually no 
tips are given until the night before the end of the 
voyage. Tips are quite properly expected by 
certain personnel on board steamers who 
render service which would be rewarded 
by the passenger if rendered on land 
The amount to be given depends 
largely upon the type of accom- 
modations in which the passen- 
ger is traveling and the quality 
of service. Those usually 
remembered in varying 
amounts are the _ table 
stewards who wait on thx 
table, serving meals 
throughout the voyage 
the room stewards who 
clean up the staterooms 
and make up the beds, the 
bath stewards who arrang 
the baths, filling and em; 
tying the bathtubs and 
cleaning out the bathrooms 
each time for each individ- 
ual passenger, the deck stew- 
ards, who serve bouillon in the 
morning and tea in the afternoon 
on deck, the stewardesses who serve 
women in their staterooms and the 
smoking room stewards who serve 
refreshments. The library and 
lounge stewards are also paid by 
those who receive service fron 
them. There are a number of oth- 
ers such as the head waiter, the bel! 
boys and baggage master, who are 
usually remembered if they give any 
special service. This list may ap 
pear formidable, but if one will 
seek the advice of an experienced 
traveler during the voyage—and there are always plenty of 
them on board—he will be able to decide what will be a fair 
and proper amount to give to the various stewards. The best 
rule on tipping is the golden rule. Put yourself in the steward’s 
place. Extravagance and parsimony are equally bad. 


N board the steamer going over, Legionnaires should pur- 
chase from the purser their reduced rate Legion railroad 
tickets for the journey on the special trains from the port to 
Paris. When selling the ticket, the purser will place on it the 
train number, car number and compartment number. The pas- 
senger should then see that his baggage is carefully labeled anc 
marked to show the train, car and compartment number in 
which he will be traveling, so that the baggage will not become 
lost or misplaced between the steamer and the train. A sma'l 
tip is properly expected by the porters who carry the baggage 
through the customs and on board the train, and this should 
be given in French francs. A supply of francs can be obtained 
from the purser on board the steamer or at money exchange 
booths at the dock after landing. 

Before leaving the steamer, the passenger should secure a 
small wrapped lunch from the dining room steward, because it 
will be hard for all passengers to be served on the Cining cars. 
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The special trains all start from the 
maritime depot which is right at the 
dock. All special trains will bear plain 
markings showing the number of the 
train. Each car—or voiture—will like- 
wise be numbered or lettered and every 
compartment in each car plainly marked 
with a distinguishing number or letter. 





HE first actual contacts between Le- 
gionnaires and the French will come 
| at the debarkation ports and on board 
the special trains going to Paris. Much 
will depend upon the attitude exhibited 
by Legionnaires in these first contacts. 
It is expected that everyone will show 
a spirit of friendliness, understanding 
and generosity, and that anyone out- 
raging the sensibilities of the French 
will be put in his place by those who 
are traveling with him. 

On arrival in Paris, a large fleet of 
taxicabs and busses will be waiting at 
the depot. Here again it is advisable for 
Legionnaires to hold on to their own 
baggage. If it is given to a porter, the 
Legionnaire should keep right next to 
the porter and never lose sight of him. 
Otherwise lots of precious time may 
be wasted while the porter and Legion- 
naire are trying to find each other again 
Do not undertake to tell the taxicab 
or bus driver where you desire to go. 
\lways write it out—or better still, 
print it—and be sure to write the ad- 
dress as well as the name. Taxicab driv- 
ers can understand writing much better 
than spoken doughboy French. It is ex- 
ceedingly important that the exact ad- 
dress of the hotel be given as well as 
the name of the hotel. The reason for 
this is that there is hardly any hotel in 
Paris bearing a name which is not borne 
by numerous other hotels in various sec- 
tions of Paris. For example, there are 
over sixty hotels in Paris bearing the 
name “Hotel Moderne,” there are any 
number of hotels bearing such names as 
“Grand,” “Continental,” “Louvre,” 
“Palace,” “Terminus,” “Universe” and 
“Atlantic.” 


HEN taxis are used, passengers 

can usually avoid trouble at the 
end of the trip if they pay amount 
shown by the taximeter, plus any sup- 
plements shown by the taximeter, plus a 
reasonable tip. Tips on taxi rides 
should be never less than one franc and 


| should range between ten percent and 
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twenty percent of the taxi fare, ‘he 
variation depending upon the length of 
the trip and whether or not the taxi is 
left at a place where the taxi driver can 
secure another passenger without diffi- 
culty. All taxi fares are doubled, by 
law, between 10:30 p. m. and 6:30 a. m. 
In case of any dispute with a taxi driver 
it is best to call a French police officer 
—a gendarme. He will usually be fair 
to both sides. 

The majority of misunderstandings 
occur because neither party to the dis- 
pute understands the language of the 
other party. Much trouble can be avoid- 
ed if this is borne in mind and if the 
individual (Continued on page 86) 
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you meant slopping around in the back 
of a drug store.” 

“Oh, not in a drug store at all,” 
disclaimed Jeffrey. He thought of ex- 
patiating somewhat upon the more 
showy aspects of his calling. He 
would, perhaps, tell her of the germ 
they were trying to isolate. He thought 
with pleasure of how her pansy eyes 
would widen with wonder, of the awe 
that must surely show in her smile as 
she heard of the work toward that al- 
most incredible achievement. 

“Oh, listen, Mr. Pennock. They're 
playing ‘Babyface Blues.’ Come on, 
let’s not sit at this table all night. I’m 
dying to dance.” 

Jeffrey decided it was not the auspi- 
cious moment to speak of the germ 
Obediently he led the embryonic Duse 
to the floor and was aware that her 
passing drew many eyes upon them. 


HE next evening Jeffrey stood 

again at the window that looked 
down upon Madison Avenue. But he 
was not reflecting upon the passing 
traffic, nor was he giving much thought 
to life in the abstract. It was at this 
hour that Gaby Westfall had said she 
would telephone him. 

He heard a key in the lock and 
wished the call had come before Fred- 
die’s arrival. It might be a bit diffi- 
ME a. ae 

Just as Freddie crossed the hall, the 
telephone pealed loudly. Jeffrey sprang 
to answer it, but Freddie was nearer. 
He picked it up and took off the 
receiver. 

“Hello,” he breathed cautiously 

With a bound Jeffrey was upon him 
and had wrested the receiver from his 
hand 

“What the devil—?” began Freddie, 
extricating himself. “You needn't 
break my neck.” But Jeffrey was al- 
ready cooing into the telephone. 

Yes, this was the right number. Yes, 
this was—er-—-this was he. Oh, that 
was his roommate. No—oh, no—he 
didn’t always use language like that. 
Just occasionally. 

“Because,” came the voice, “I'd 
think a scientist like you would have 
a more cultured man for a roommate.” 

“There might be advantages in it,” 
Jeffrey admitted, wishing Freddie would 
get out of the room. 

“Not at all the sort of person I'd 
expect you to room with.” 

“He is rather an ass,” agreed Jeffrey. 





“Lord—Jeffrey Lord—yes, that’s his 
name.” 
Freddie stood rooted to the spot, 


frankly listening. 

Jeffrey permitted Miss Westfall to do 
most of the talking, confining his own 
speech as much as possible to mono- 
syllables. 

Gaby could see him that evening 





Another friend of Babe’s had asked her 
to go to a show with him, but he was 
—well, sort of dumb, and a girl starting 
out in a new town ought to be careful 
what sort of people she associated with 
If you picked dumb ones to start with 
you'd be apt to end up with dumb ones, 
too, didn’t he think so? 

Jeffrey said he did, and promised to 
be over at eight o’clock. 

“You'll pardon me for remaining,” 
said Freddie as the receiver clicked 
into place, “but I’m consumed with 
curiosity to know which of us is the 
ass. You mentioned your roommate, 
but you gave your own name.” 

“As a matter of fact, I meant neither 
of us.” said Jeffrey quickly 

“You going out again tonight?” quer- 





ied Freddie incredulously. “Same girl?” 

“Ves.” 

“Whew! But that’s the way with 
your sort. Fast workers once you get 
started. Now if you’d only meet this 
girl I was telling you about. She'll be 
at the Lonsdales’ for a week. Says 
she knows cousins of yours up in Co- 


hoes. They told her to look you up 
They said—” 
“Oh, heaven!” Jeffrey shuddered 


“Now you have put the finishing touch 
on it. A girl sent by my relatives—by 
Cousin Elvira, no doubt. My dear 
Pennock, if I thought there was the 
remotest chance I'd run into her any- 
where I'd lock myself in my room and 
barricade the door for the duration of 
her stay.” 

“Darned ungrateful, I call you. Her 
eagerness to find you I lay to the fact 
that she’s never seen you. Your Cousin 
Elvira must have made out a good 
brief for you. Hate to disappoint 
Claribelle, though. You'd better toddle 
on around with me tomorrow night—” 

“Not a chance, old man. Appreciate 


it very much and all that, but—” He 
was hurrying down the hall to shave 


Goodnight, Funny face 


(Continued from page 27) 


and the rest of his remark was lost as 
he ran. 

The evening was much the same as 
the former one. Jeffrey made up his mind 
at the outset that he would tell Gaby 
something about his work, leading up 
eventually, of course, to the isolation 
of the germ. She, however, had so 
much to talk of that there were no gaps 
in the conversation. So he did not 
mention the germ that night. 

One little incident occurred, however, 
which, while it gave Jeffrey a breath- 
less moment or two, did no real harm 
and served to show him that he was 
acquiring a for him surprising adroit- 
ness. 

As they were seating themselves at 
a table in the Entre Nous Supper Club, 
who should walk over to them but 
Whitridge. Whitridge worked with 
Jeffrey downtown and was, as Freddie 
had remarked, a very good chemist 
but a trifle heavy socially. 

However, he knew a pretty girl when 
he saw one. He contemplated Miss 
Gaby Westfall as a man in a trance 

“Mind if I sit down with you?” he 
asked Jeffrey. He sat, without waiting 
for a reply. Miss Westfall seemed to 
take his inclusion as a matter of course 

Confound him, thought Jeffrey. He 
peered furtively under the table and 
arranged his feet so they should be 
directly contiguous to Whitridge’s. 

“Is Mr. Whitridge a scientist, too?” 
inquired Miss Westfall. 

Whitridge started to disclaim any 
such thing. A sharp kick in the shins 
halted him in mid-voice, so to speak 
Jeffrey thought he might have shown a 
little more self-possession and not 
winced so perceptibly. 

“Yes, Whitridge is a scientist, too,” 
he said calmly. The gentleman under 
discussion only stared. 

“Work in the lab with Lord,” he 
said finally. 

“Oh, with Freddie’s 
gurgled Miss Westfall. 
something about him, then. I was 
telling Freddie I don’t consider Mr. 
Lord exactly the man for him to asso- 
ciate with, do you, Mr. Whitridge?” 

Jeffrey held his foot in readiness 
under the table 

“Lord? What’s the matter with him?” 
inquired Whitridge, looking interroga- 
tively at Jeffrey. 

“Well,” said the young lady, “swear- 
ing may be all right for ordinary people, 
football players and all, but it doesn’t 
sound very cultured for scientists like 
Freddie.” 

“Freddie? Freddie Pennock?” quer- 
ied Whitridge, his eyebrows shooting 
up. “Why, he’s a—” 

He never finished. Jeffrey’s foot 
shot speedily into action. Quickly he 
precluded further speech on Whitridge’s 
part by an always timely query. 


roommate!” 
“You know 
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“When will the new photographs be 
ready?” he asked Gaby. 

That was enough. The young lady 
immediately lost her interest in the 
subject of Lord. “The man said he'd 
have them in a day or two,” she said. 
“I'll send you yours just as soon as 
it’s finished.” 

Gaby kept her engagement with Babe 
Denton’s friend the next evening. She 
did, however, telephone Jeffrey. He 
had come home from the laboratory a 


little earlier than usual to forestail 
Freddie’s being there ahead Of him. 
| The call came before Freddie arrived. 
“What! Not going out tonight!” 
exclaimed Freddie later. 
“No.” 


“Love’s young dream run its course 





already? Then come on around with 
me to the Lonsdales’ and meet Clari- 
belle Bronson, girl I’ve been telling 
you about 

“No, thanks,” said Jeffrey with a 
wave of the hand. 

“Too bad. Just your sort. A little 
lively perhaps, but—” 

“My dear man, I’ve cornered the 
market on liveliness.” 

“What?” 

‘Oh, nothing,” answered Jeffrey. 

He went to bed early and slept 


at an ungodly hour he 
confused sense of 


blissfully until 


was aroused by a 
something going on around him. He 
heard the last silvery tinkle of the 


telephone bell, then: 

“Yes, this is Freddie.” 

A wild thought flashed into Jeffrey’s 
head 

“Tomorrow night? Yes—er—what 
about tomorrow night? I don’t quite 
understand. The engagement—?” Fred- 
die was speaking as he always did when 
he stalled for time 

Jeffrey leaped to the floor. He shot 
into the room, darted down upon Fred- 
die, and grabbed the receiver. 

“Hello! This you, Gaby?” he called 

“Why, yes. Is this you, Freddie?” 

“Of course.” 

“Who was that answered first?” 

“My roommate,” answered Jeffrey 
cryptically. 

“But I thought his name was Jeffrey 
He said it was Freddie.” 

“Er, Jeffrey Frederick Lord.” 

“Oh. Well, I must say he seems 
awfully dumb. Gets worse every time 
I talk to him. But I called you up 
about tomorrow night. I told Babe's 
friend I’d promised to go out with you. 
I just got in and I thought you'd like 


to know right away. That’s right, 
isn’t it?” 

“Absolutely right,” agreed Jeffrey, 
aware that Freddie was standing ex- 


pectantly in the immediate offing. A 
few more words and Gaby rang off. 
“Now then,” said Freddie, “if it 
isn’t entirely out of line with whatever 
sort of affair you’re carrying on, maybe 
you'll tell me what the devil all this is 


| about.” 


AUGUST, 1927 


“Don’t use such unrefined language,” 
shuddered (Continued on page 62) 
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Jeffrey. “It shocks my cultured sensi- 
bilities.” 

Freddie gazed coldly at him. Jeffrey 
continued: 

“The lady mistook you for me. Par- 
donable enough at three in the morning, 
isn’t it?” 

“Well, you needn’t knock me down 
every time I pick up the telephone 
And what’s this business about your 
name being Freddie? What girl are 
you stringing? And why use my name?” 

“As a matter of fact, you've no means 
of knowing that my middle name isn't 
Freddie,” said Jeffrey loftily 

“No, except that I’m darn sure it’s 
not.” 

“Well, at least I can assure you that 
such time as it has been mine, I have 
borne it honorably. I have—” 

“You won't go and marry under it, 
or anything like that, will you?’ asked 
Freddie anxiously. 

“My dear fellow, you wrong me.” 

“Never can tell what your sort will 
do once they get started.” 

“You mean to imply we go strong, I 
suppose.” He smiled at the thought 
of himself and Gaby married. “And 
now if you'll excuse me, old son, I'll 
be running along for some beauty sleep.” 

Every day that week Jeffrey saw 
Gaby. His evenings were an amazing 
whirl compared to what had been the 
decidedly even tenor of his life here- 
tofore. A constant round of theatres 
dances and supper clubs. A regaling 
nightly with accounts of the activities 
of his partner during the daytime 
Clothes, dancing lessons, elocution les- 
sons, photographs—he heard of all 
these at great length and listened to 
much detail about the relative merits 
of places where they might be obtained 

Jeffrey viewed the state of his af- 
fairs with conflicting emotions. It was 
amazing, it was dizzying. But he had 
to admit it wasn’t getting him anywhere 

Miss Westfall was delighful to look 
upon. Escorting her about town gave 
a man a sense of importance, for there 
was no doubt that her beauty drew all 
eyes upon her and consequently upon 
himself. This was gratifying to Jeffrey, 
who never before had drawn the spot- 


light. But—he hesitated to admit it 
even to himself—it had its limits. The 
conversation between them was alto- 


gether too one-sided, too much on a 
subject was. He had tried at times 
to inject fresh matter into it—had on 
at least four different occasions tried 
to tell her something, for instance, of 
the isolation of the germ. But no. She 
would not be deflected. A mild “Oh, 
is that so?” greeted his best efforts, 
accompanied by a roving eye and such 
a palpable lack of interest that he finally 
abandoned the idea of talking about it 
at all 

Saturday night a new supper club 





Goodnight, Funny face 
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opened. Jeffrey took Gaby. He re- 
flected it was about the same as all 
the others. Same crowd, same activi- 


ties, same food, and—he thought with 
a sigh—same conversation. 

Each and every evening Gaby had in- 
formed him that he was the most cul- 
tured man she knew. Amazing at 
first and not without a certain gratifi- 
cation, it had grown stale from reitera- 
tion. 


A colored orchestra blared into 
“Knobby Knees Strut.” They danced 
Just as they sat down again, Gaby, 


who faced the door, caught the sides 
of the table as if for support and ex- 
claimed sharply: 

“Why, if there isn't 
coming in!” 

Now for the show-down. As a man 
who stands by his guns, however, 
Jeffrey turned toward the door 

“And oh!” Gaby’s voice was a smalli 
scream. “Look who's with her—Bart 
Strevor!” 

Jeffrey beheld what appeared to be 
the biggest man he had ever looked 
upon—a big man whose noticeable fa- 
cial beauty was somewhat marred by 
the at present too determined set of 
his jaw. He was accompanied by a 
willowy lady whose vivacity and beauty 
were apparent even in the remote cor- 
ner where Jeffrey sat. 


Babe Denton 


The two of them stood in the en- 
trance, made a calm survey of the 
room 

“Bart’s looking for me.” said Gaby 


accurately. “Now if he just goes and 
spoils everything!” 

“Ves, if he does!” echoed Jeffrey, 
aware they were not speaking of the 
same thing 

The orchestra 
The dancers cut off 
couple in the doorway. 
Gaby did not rise 

“Oh, I'm glad I’m with you, Fred- 
die,” quickly from her. “Bart’s awf’ly 
nasty when he gets mad.” 

“Ts he?” groaned Jeffrey. 

“Yes. And any man who was low 
and uncultured would maybe fight back 


blared forth again 
the view of the 
Jeffrey and 


with him. You won't do that, will 
you? It would make such an awful 
scene. I tell you what,” she said with 


quick brightness, “if he hits you, just 
make believe he’s knocked you out.” 

“If he hits me I won’t have to make 
believe,” said Jeffrey with conviction 
He felt the room closing in upon him 
He saw the newspaper headlines next 
day: IMPOSTER KNOCKED OUT IN NIGHT 
cLuB. He had visions of Pennock com- 
ing to identify him at the hospital—or 
the morgue 

Strangely enough, Gaby, her first 
surprise over, seemed to grow unusually 
calm. Her eyes became windows over 
which curtains were drawn, her lips 
assumed a small becoming pout, and 





for some reason that he could not 
fathom, Jeffrey felt that as far as she 
was concerned he himself was passing 
out of the picture. 

“Gaby!” Babe Denton spied them 
first. 

“Oh, Babe!” 

Jeffrey rose. 
him for the moment. 
did Mr. Bart Strevor 

“Bart, when did you get here?” 
Pansy eyes looked up. tremulous lips 
parted, a slender form swayed toward 


Neither woman noticed 
Nor, apparently, 


him, and Mr. Strevor came into his 
own again. 
“You little fool. I've been here 


three days trying to find you. Figured 
you'd go to the theatrical offices look- 
ing for work. I went to every one of 
‘em. Not a trace. Found out Babe's 
show was due back tonight, so waited 
at the station for her train to get in 
Knew shed have some _ information 
about you. What you been doing, and 
what got into that darn fool little head 
of yours to run off like that?” 

“Didn't you get my note?” 

“Hell, yes. What's that got to do 
with it? What I want to know is. 
where have you been spending your 
time, and,” his eyes darkened, “with 
whom?” 

“With Babe’s friend, Freddie Pen- 
nock He’s taken me around every 
evening. Mr. Pennock. Mr. Strevor.’ 

Now, thought Jeffrey, it’s coming 

“Freddie's been awf'ly nice to me 
He’s—” 

The majestic Strevor looked down 
upon Jeffrey with a cool. appraising 
eye. Likes to play with his victim 
before he puts it out of misery, thought 
Jeffrey 

But whatever the avenging one’s 
slow gaze sought in Jeffrey's counte- 
nance, it did not move him to violence 

“You've been encouraging her in 
this darn foolishness?” he inquired, his 
tones belligerent enough 

“You mean culture and refinement?” 
murmured Jeffrey, not knowing at the 
moment precisely which foolishness the 
other had in mind 

“You know well enough what 1 mean 
And you know.” he added with what 
seemed brutal emphasis, “that she 
couldn't act any more’n a_ jack-rabbit 
could.” He turned to Gaby 

“Come,” he said. “we'll get out of 
here right away. Your mother’s wait- 
ing over at the hotel.” 

Jeffrey looked at Gaby. He expected 
a cool assertion of her independence, a 
quick resentment of Strevor’s aspersion 
on her ability as an actress. 

He was totally unprepared for what 
happened. Gaby Westfall rose from 
her chair and did exactly as she was 
told. A meek “Oh, all right” was the 
only sentence that passed her pretty 
lips. 
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Reason tottered in Jeffrey. 
thing was turning out so different from 
what he had expected. Gaby as meek 
as a lamb, and Strevor wasn’t going to 
do anything, after all! A breath of 
relief escaped him. No hospital, no 
morgue— 

“Good-bye, Freddie,” Gaby was hold- 
ing out her hand. “It’s been aw’fly 
nice to know you.” 

Another hand, for all the world like 
a large ham, was extended to him and 
Jeffrey laid his own into it. “Thanks. 
Pennock, for taking care of her. I 


| don’t mind telling you I came here with 


fire in my eye, but now I see the sort 
you are—” He gave Jeffrey back a 
mass of crushed fingers. “Lord, if 
he’d ever hit me!” thought Jeffrey. 

“Come, Gaby; come, Babe,” said 
this masterful man. 

“IT think I'll stay with Freddie, if 
you don’t mind,” began Babe, slowly 


eyeing Jeffrey. “Old friend of mine. 
you know.” She sat down in Gaby’s 
place. “Lord, I’m hungry,” she said 


“Just got off the train and had to hurry 
into some clothes and go looking for 
that little idiot. This is the fifth place 
we've been.” 

Jeffrey ordered food for her. “I 
suppose,” he said, “you’re wondering 
how I come to be Freddie Pennock.” 

“Well, I had thought of it. Though 
why anyone should pick out Freddie 
Pennock to impersonate, I don’t see 
But you have your own reasons, I sup- 
pose. Was Freddie mad at me for 


| steering that little moron on to him?” 


“He never saw her.” 

“Oh, you doubled for him?” 

Jeffrey admitted it. 

“Nice kid, Gaby,” said the lady, “but 
dumb as they make ’em. Only a man 
like Bart Strevor’d stand for her. She 
eats out of his hand, like you saw.” 

The waiter arrived with food. Miss 
Denton concentrated upon it. 

“Glad to be back in New York?” 
Jeffrey asked by way of making con- 
versation. 

“I should say so! Got the new show 
to rehearse. And then I’ve just got 
to get some clothes. The road plays 
the deuce with your clothes. Then 
there are photographs—” 

Soon again, Jeffrey resigned himself 
to the fact that no conversation was ex- 
pected of him, none wanted. The only 
important things in the world were 
clothes, photographs, theatrical con- 
tracts, and, of course, though that 
wasn’t spoken of, someone to pay the 
dinner check. Even if you had achieved 
a thing—had succeeded in isolating the 


| germ, for instance—you wouldn’t get a 


chance to tell about it to one of these 
women. They’d say “Oh, is that so?” 
and start discussing photographs and 
gowns. 

“Why, there’s Freddie now!” 

For the second time that night Jeffrey 
turned quickly toward the door. There 
was Freddie with Betty Lonsdale and 
two others he didn’t know. One was a 


| girl who drew his instant scrutiny. 
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as the party was seated, Freddie saw 
Babe and came over to speak to her. 

And then he saw who was with her. 

The two men faced each other 
“Why, Jeffrey Lord!” 

“The same,” acknowledged Jeffrey. 

“T wasn’t aware you two knew each 
other,” said Freddie, looking from Jef- 
frey to Babe. 

“We didn’t until a half hour ago. I 
came with Bart Strevor, a fellow from 
home. Your friend here was sitting 
with Bart’s girl. And when Bart took 
Gaby away, I stayed here with Mr 
—er—” 

“Lord,” supplied Jeffrey 

A light seemed dawning on Freddie 
“Gaby!” His slow smile focused on 
Lord and he shook his hand. “Gaby! 
Another fellow’s girl! I knew it was 
a pretty dark affair, but—” 

Lord, however, wasn’t paying any 
attention to him. He crossed to say 
hello to Betty Lonsdale, who promptly 
introduced him to “a cousin of mine, 
Claribelle Bronson.” 

“Not Claribelle Bronson of Cohoes!” 
Jeffrey’s eyebrows shot up, he asked 
the question tensely, after the manner 
of a man who has been waiting years 
to be set right upon this very subject 

“Why, yes,” said the girl addressed 
as Claribelle. 

“Friend of my Cousin Elvira?” he 
inquired, as if this, too, was a point 
on which he had long sought informa- 
tion. 

The girl nodded. 

“Delighted always to meet any friend 
of hers,” said Jeffrey, warmly. “How 
is dear Cousin Elvira? I've always 
been fond of her. She is, in fact, my 
favorite cousin. I told her in my last 
letter—a week or so ago—” 

“Why, she said she hadn’t heard from 
you in three years!” 

“Tmpossible, shocking! It couldn't 
be that long. However, Cousin Elvira 
is in Cohoes and we are here. With 
such a delightful bond between us. . .” 

While the others danced, Jeffrey sat 
at a table alone with Claribelle. 
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“Ever been on the stage, Miss Bron- 
son?” 

“No.” 

“That’s good. Ever have photographs 
taken?” 

“Once in a while.” 


“Only once in a while? Not every 


day?” 
“How silly! No, I don't.” 
“Fine Ever buy clothes—dresses 


and hats and—” 

“Why, Mr. Lord, of course I do. 
What foolish questions!” 

“Yes, aren't they? But we'll get 
them all settled at the outset. Have 
your say now, because you won’t get 
a chance later on. I’m going to do all 
the talking for a long time. Is that a 
bargain?” 

She laughed, regarding him quizzi- 
cally from a pair of soft brown eyes. 

“What do you want to talk to me 
about, Mr. Lord?” 

“Everything. I’m going to begin by 
telling you about a germ we've been 
working to isolate. For years now—” 

“But, Mr. Lord, you don’t want to 
talk before a whole crowd. The dance 
will stop any minute and they'll all 
come back. Why don’t you come over 
to Betty’s tomorrow evening? Besides, 
you couldn't tell me about the work 
of years—like isolating a germ—in 
just a few minutes at a supper table.” 

Jeffrey reeled. In the heart of the 
desert someone had handed him a cup 
of cool water 

When they arrived home several 
hours later, Freddie called out from his 
room: 

“Got a thumb tack around you any- 
where?” 

“What the deuce do you want with 
a thumb tack this hour of the night?” 
Jeffrey stepped down the hall to in- 
vestigate 

Freddie was standing, his head cocked 
to one side, gazing admiringly upon a 
photograph held tentatively against the 
wall. 

“This came after you went out to- 
night,” he said. 


To Freddie With Love From Gaby: 
the inscription across it stood out so 
boldly that Jeffrey could read it from 
the doorway. 

“Let’s have it,” he said, bounding 
across the room and extending his hand 

But Freddie drew it back. “Not on 
your life,” he said. “I may have missed 
the original, but the photograph’s 
mine, all inscribed and everything 
Highly decorative I'll say it is, too 
although I suppose I never will get the 
low-down on the affair behind it.” 

“T saved your life, my friend. The 
only thing that kept me from having 
my own head bashed in is that I’m 
not the type. Unflattering as it is, he 
looked me over and didn’t think me 
dangerous enough to hit. Now, if he'd 
got a look at you—biffo! And he’s 
the boy could do it, too.” 

“You seem to have been a howling 
success with the lady, however. Every 
night for a week—” 

Jeffrey threw out his chest. “It pays.” 
said he, “to be cultured and refined.” 

The telephone bell pealed gaily 

“Great Scott, who’s that now?” ex- 
claimed Freddie. . 

From force of habit, Jeffrey sprang 
to answer it 

“Hello.” 
caress in it. 

“This is Lord speaking,” Jeffrey cau- 
tioned 

“Yes, I know. I just called up to 
say I’m going to write to your Cousin 
Elvira in the morning and if you have 
any message—” 

“Why, Miss Bronson, that’s kind of 
you, I’m sure. Tell her I’m going to 
write to her soon. Tell her I grow 
fonder of her by the day—by the min- 
ute. And, oh, I say, you won't forget 
our engagement tomorrow, will you? 

“Of course not.” She laughed softly 
“Tt’s awfully late, isn’t it? I'll have to 
go now.” 

“Well, good-night, then.” 

“Good night.” It was almost as if 
you could feel her cuddling against you 
“Good night, Funnyface,” she said 


It was a soft voice with a 
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in peace or war, and without them the 
proud and swollen industrial prosperity 
of today would crumble under its own 
weight. The disabled service men of 
yesterday are still fighting for their 
country when they press on, undiscour- 
aged, on their own acres. 

My friend who was so _ pessimistic 
about results obtained under the Gov- 
ernment’s vocational training system in 
farming used to point to a man who 
came to school with only a third-grade 
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education and was allowed to stay for 
two years, although it was conceded he 
couldn’t pass a single difficult examina- 
tion. But always I was able to refute 
his arguments by recalling that this 
man had been earning a living when the 
Government took him in 1918 and sent 
him to France to face machine-gun bul- 
lets and shrapnel. It was true that his 
mental age as shown by the so-called 
intelligence tests was only twelve, but 
he did all any soldier could have done 





until he dropped in battle, wounded 
shattered for life. When he got out of 
school, he succeeded in a trying farming 
job in which many able-bodied men 
would have failed. Every case must be 
judged separately. 

In an airplane I might make a swift 
trip to the homes of a half dozen men 
whose accomplishments relatively are 
sublime. I could go, for example, to 
the home of Albert Lyness of Indianola 
Iowa, where on five and one-half acres 
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in the city limits of a little college town 
Lyness is making a wonderful success 
with poultry. A man of unusual char- 
ncter, he served with Company C of the 
rogth Engineers, joining in June of 
1917. After one year in service he spent 
three years in hospitals, undergoing 
eleven major operations. For over two 
years his right leg was strapped in a 
harness higher than his head. When 
he was released from hospital in 1922 
he came directly to school. He got 
about with a cane in order to take his 
liege work in bee-keeping and poul- 
try raising 
Today he has a flock of almost five 
hundred White Wyandotte pullets, some 
the individual chickens laying as 
many as two hundred and fifty eggs a 
ar. He has an incubator room and 
nachines with a carrying capacity of 
two thousand eggs. He has ten colo- 
nies of bees, affording an excellent in- 
me from honey He has several 
her profitable side lines as a poultry 
expert 
Lyness is song leader for his Legion 


post in Indianola and he sings in sev- 


eral church quartets. He is rated as 
forty-seven percent disabled by the 
Veterans Bureau. but he says, “I’m bet- 
ter than six dead men yet And his 


1ugh makes you believe it 
If I went on in my airplane I'd come 
to Davenport, Iowa. one hundred miles 


beyond Indianola, and Id stop to see 


Raymond Gardner. Gardner served in 
Company I of the 340th Infantry of 
the 33d Division. On the morning of 


tober 29, 1918, he was sent out 
work on barbed-wire entanglements. H 


was caught in a bombardment of mus- 
rd and ch gas shells and was 
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is in close contact with 
and he’s developing himseif 
h year as his business grows 
If my plane flew onward again an- 
ner hundred miles I'd reach St. Louis 
and I'd find another man who. although 
trained in this school. is not a dirt 
farmer He is Ferdinand Svoboda 
fore the war he was a ladies’ tailor 
He gathered some hardware in his right 
wrist in the Argonne. so he couldn't 
sew garments when he came back home 


Today he is foreman and boquetmaker 


. 


mn a greenhouse near St. Louis, a call- 
ng in which he has developed a rare 


irtistic sense 


‘ould fly one hundred miles south | 
trom St. Louis. Here, at Poplar Bluff 
Vi 


ssouri, I would shake hands with Lee 
rbitt Warth. who lost his right leg | 
attle in France. His artificial leg 
joes not permit him to get about quickly | 


ike other Continued on page 66) 
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folk, so he wisely picked a life’s work 
in which he wouldn’t have to move fast. 
He came to school to study bee-keeping 
during the winter months, while he kept 
his swarms of bees on his farm during 
summers. He is going strong now. 

Then, if I kept on flying, I might 
visit in succession other old students. 
At Britt, Iowa, I might see Earl Coons, 
who took over an old farm that had 
not been paying expenses. He soon re- 
arranged buildings and yards, changed 
systems of cropping and _ established 
regular rotation. He limed some fields 
and planted one in alfalfa. His place 
is now used as a demonstration farm 
for his section 

At Deep River, Iowa, is Charles 
Norman Brown, who got a medal for 
high scholarship and outstanding per- 
sonality, the highest honors given in 
our school. He started farming in 1924 
and had as promising a crop as was to 
be found in his part of the Mississippi 
Valley, but a hail storm destroyed his 
crops, killed most of his chickens and 
damaged many of his buildings. The 
storm left him without means. He 
rose to the emergency by going to work 
on one of the largest experimental 
agronomy farms of the United States. 
He is now superintendent of this farm 

Continuing this mental flight by air- 
plane, I could jump to Enid, Oklahoma, 
where George Reynolds, who completed 
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his work for a bachelor’s and master’s 
degrees with high honors, is now in 
charge of the control laboratories of 
Armour & Co. He is rendering to ag- 
riculture a service more important than 
if he were a productive farmer battling 
with resisting acres. 

I could fly to College Station, Texas, 
also, to see Ralph T. Stewart, who 
came originally from Cross Timbers, 
Missouri, and had never seen a rail- 
road train at the time he entered war 
service. When he finished the two 
years of school training awarded him 
by the Government he could have con- 
tinued to draw money from the Govern- 


ment by accepting placement pay on 
his own farm. But he wanted more 
schooling. He gave up his government 


pay and took a job as a dish-washer in 
a restaurant near school so he could go 
on. He was graduated with the degree 
of bachelor of science, ranking among 
the highest members in his class. He 
is now associate professor of farm 
crops at the College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts in Texas, and this year 
he receives his degree of doctor of 
philosophy. 

Returning from my mental journey 
and finding myself in our own halls 
again, I ask myself once more the ques- 
tion. “Can anyone be a farmer?” And 
again, I hesitate to answer yes or no 
But I can answer it. Can anyone be 


a football player? No, not everyone 
can play football. Nor can everyone 
be a farmer. Not all students sent to 
college by well-meaning parents can 
make the most of their opportunities. 
Fifty percent of them will drop out 
of school by the end of their second 
Sometimes training is at fault; 


year. 
sometimes the student; sometimes cir- 
cumstances. Until all three of these 


factors—and other varying ones, as 
well—can be regulated absolutely, and 
of course they never can, we can never 
safely say that any man can be a 
farmer. 

Students disabled in the World War 
who were sent to school did not all suc- 
ceed. The training, the student him- 
self, circumstances—plenty of chances 
for failure. But let me record.my own 
everlasting belief that most of the 
World War veterans who did try to 
enter farming as an alternative to a 
pre-war occupation for which they 
found themselves unfitted have suc- 
ceeded as farmers. There is comfort in 
that fact, and confidence. Implanted 
in the heart and soul of America is still 
the capacity and the desire to get from 
the soil that which Nature has always 
intended man should get from it. As 
long as the spirit of the disabled vet- 
eran striving to get his own farm ex- 
ists undiminished, America will be safe 
happy, and have enough to eat. 


The Young (ommander 


sea of wheat. “Over on the right, just 
below the crest of the hill, is Pasdeloup 
Farm, where the doughboy brigade have 
ther F.5<..” 

The column turned into the woods, 
went down a woodland road, and when 
the last carriage was off the road, halted 
Lieutenant Langham, looking around 
after he had given the command. found 
every eye upon him and everyone wait- 
ing with an air of expectancy 

“What’ll I do now?” he gasped to the 
captain 

“Why, have them dismount, unhitch. 
and have the carriages parked. While 
that’s being done you can select a site 


for the picket line and kitchen. Simple 
enough Well, I'll be going Good 
luck.” 


“You'll be going? Good luck—hell! 
You don’t mean to say you're going to 
leave me like this? No, no, stay here 
the night. Stay a while, anyway. Stay 
and tell me some more about gas, any- 
thing, only don’t leave me in these damn 
dark woods with all this battery to look 
after.” 

“Going,” replied the captain, “why, 
of course I’m going. I was told to 
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guide you here, not to put you to bed 
and tuck you in. I’ve got duties to 
perform. I’m orientation officer for the 
battalion you're relieving. What would 
they say to me if I went away and 
stayed away all night?” 

“Well, you could explain that you 
met up with a poor shavetail that had 
brains enough to know how much he 
didn’t know about war. A curse on 
the day I went to Plattsburg! I had 
a good chance to enlist in the Navy 
too, on a sub-chaser for the protection 
of Narragansett Pier. Stick around 
will you? How would I know if I got 
a deadly gas? I never was on the 
front. Do you put these guns in bat- 
tery or not? Anyway, you won't do 
any orienting tonight. We're going to 
relieve you tomorrow morning. Stick 
around, and I’m vour friend for life 
No kidding, I won’t sleep a wink to- 
night anyway, but if anything starts 
you'll at least be here and know what to 
do so that the battery won’t be cleaned 
out before it fires a shot.” 

“All right,” said the captain, “I'll! 
stay with you. but you'll have to supply 
me with blankets. I haven’t a thing.” 


my friend!  Ser- 
geant Tibbertson, have the men dis- 
mount, unhitch, and stand to horse 
Have the carriages rolled into park. I’m 
going to select a site for the picket line 
Mope! Mope! Where is that dumb- 
bell? Oh, God, get behind a tree— 
here he comes at the charge!” 

The captain and the lieutenant 
wrapped in conversation, had continued 
to move on after the battery had halted 
The Mope, for some unknown reason, 
had not followed his officer with his 
usual dog-like devotion, but had re- 
mained with the battery. Hearing 
himself called, however, he came for- 
ward at a gallop, spurring his horse 
and in his zeal would have overturned 
both officers had they not taken refuge 
behind a tree. 

“Get my bedding roll out,” said the 
lieutenant, when the Mope had pulled 
his horse to a walk and had turned 
again toward the officers. ‘“Unroll it 
and make up a bed in the fourgon 
Then scout me up some blankets, ask 
the gas non-com for some of his gas 
blankets, and make up another bed 
Then report to the first sergeant for 


“Good! You're 
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duty. You're relieved. I don’t want 
to have any more to do with you.” 
“What do you keep relieving him 
| for?” asked the captain. “This is twice 
you've fired him since I’ve been with 
| you.” 
ne | “Oh, I do it regularly. I have hopes 
yne that some day he'll believe me.” 
to | The two officers selected a site for 
‘an | the picket line on one side of a small 
es. | clearing. Then opposite it, some twenty 
yut | yards away, they placed the kitchen. 
nd | The stable sergeant took charge of one 
It: and the mess sergeant of the other. 
-ir- Lieutenant Langham noticed with pleas- 
pse ure that both these non-commissioned 
as officers did their duty perfectly, and 
nd there seemed not to be the slightest 
yer need for his supervision. The picket 
a line was being rapidly strung from tree 
to tree and some teams had already 
ar been hitched to the far end, while 
1K their drivers were taking back the har- 
m- ness to hang on the poles of the car- 
ces riages. The rolling kitchen was in 
wn place, tables had been set up, and the 
he merry sound of the cleaver opening 
to cans resounded through the grove. The 
a two permanent cook’s police stoked 
ey the fire with such vigor that flames 
1c- even leaped from the chimney. The 
in section chiefs, as fast as their teams 
ed were on the picket line, started their 
Hill drivers to grooming, and the cannon- 
ym eers to pitching shelter tents. The gas 
Vs corporal had hung an empty shell-case 
As | to a tree for a gas alarm. 
et- | , “This is what you might call a well- 
»y- | trained outfit,” remarked the lieuten- 
fe. | ant with pride 
“You mean putting up tents and all 
that foolishness?” asked the captain 
“Wait until they’ve been on the front 
a while. Now listen a minute. This 
is just advice I’m offering—you don’t 
| need to take it if you don’t want to 
I notice you've got a lot more rope 
than you need for the picket line. Now 
if anything starts tonight it will be 
er dark as a wolf’s stomach under these 
aS- trees. Assume a bombardment or a 
Se | gas attack. What is our first considera- 
m tion? The horses. If your horses are 
he destroyed, your battery is worthless 
b- ; All right. It’s dark and the men don’t 
Pp know where to go. So let’s string a 
rope right across the clearing from the 
ar kitchen to the picket line, then the 
“7 men can get hold of the rope and that 
- | will guide them to the picket line.” 
™ | “Golly, I’m glad you stayed with 
- me,” said the lieutenant gratefully 
I “I'd never have thought of that. We'll 
ng | do it. Let’s see first if the rope will 
or | reach.” 
nd They found, after experiment, that 
ee the rope would reach across the clearing 
By the time it was strung and supper 
he | ready, it was quite dark, but the battery 
ad | had several lanterns and by the light 
ait of these the men ate. After supper 
it the non-« ommissioned officers were as- 
a. | sembled and the lieutenant gave them 
i | | instructions that in case of a bombard- 
io | | Ment, every man was to make for the 
d rope and, guided thereby, to find the 
na picket line, (Continued on page 68) 
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put the gas masks on the horses, and 
then stay with them, gunners as well as 
drivers, to either move them out of 
danger or to quiet them if they became 
panic-stricken. 
“And now there’s nothing to do but 
go to bed, is there?” asked Langham. 
“That’s all,” said the captain, “but 
where are you going to sleep? I feel 
guilty about ranking you out of the 
fourgon. Couldn’t both of us sleep in 
it? Why don’t you have some of the 
junk unloaded from the other one?” 
“Never mind me,” laughed the lieu- 
tenant. “Come and I'll show you the 
place I’ve got. The Mope might be 
worse after all.” He led the captain 
to a corner of the clearing. Here was 
one of the battery’s tarpaulins, its cor- 
ners fastened to 
pegs driven into 
the ground. 
“You have to 
crawl into it,” 
explained the 
lieutenant, 
“there’s no 
door. But the 
Mope fixed up 
one of our 
stretchers for 
me to sleep on 
and put up the 
other as a sort 
of tent pole to 
hold the tar- 
paulin up.” 
“Valuable 
man,” said the captain. 
hire him again.” 


“You'd better 


They separated, and after a turn 
about the grove to see that all was 
well, and that the fire that was used 


to heat water to wash the messkits in 
and to burn the waste from the supper 
was properly extinguished, the lieuten- 
ant crawled under the tarpaulin and 
tried to compose himself to sleep. It 
was a difficult task. Now that he was 
alone a vague fear came upon him, a 
fear of the darkness and the lonely 
woods, and of the enemy, resourceful, 
vindictive, savage, only a few miles 
away. Had he done all that he could 
for the security of the battery? If 
men were killed during the night, could 
he satisfy his conscience that he had 
done everything possible to protect 
them? He could hear the horses stamp- 
ing on the picket line, an occasional 
squeal and thump as some steed kicked 
his companion, followed by the cursing 
of the picket guard. In the kitchen the 
last pan was slammed clattering into 
the limber, the last can of bacon opened 
in preparation for breakfast, and the 
last ration-box broken up to kindle the 
morning fire. Silence. And then, as a 
listener sometimes hears faraway sounds 
in a telephone, the lieutenant heard the 
dull war of heavy guns, the rolling of 
a faraway barrage, and the clacking of 


(Continued from page 67) 
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machine guns. A plane went by over- 
head, turned, hovered and clattered and 
roared back and forth a while, then 
went away. Feet thumped hurriedly 

“All right? Lootenant not want anny- 
ding? Joost I bring some hay de loo- 
tenant should slip warm.” The Mope’s 
voice, and the Mope, panting, shoved 
several armfuls of hay under the tar- 
paulin, effectually awakening the officer 
from the doze into which he had been 
falling. 

“No! Get the hell out of here!” 
snapped the officer. “Go on! Go lose 
yourself! Leave me alone and let me 
sleep.” 

There was the sound of a canteen 
cap being unscrewed. 

“Lootenant vant drink?” 

“No!” 

The Mope 
sighed, but by 
the — gurgling 
and smacking 
that ensued it 
seemed that he 
was absorbing 
comfort from 
the canteen 
himself. The 
officer reached 
for his riding 
crop and struck 
savagely with it 
toward where 
he thought the 
Mope was 
There was a 
grunt of pain, running feet, and silence 

“The son!” muttered the officer, “Ii! 
shoot him yet.” 

In spite of his fears and his re- 
sponsibilities the lieutenant slept at 
last. He drifted off unconsciously and 
it was only when the beating of rain 
on the tarpaulin partially awakened hin 
that he realized he had been asleep 
The rain thumped and rattled on the 
canvas, and running down, dripped and 
splashed on the ground. The officer 
was conscious of a heavy breathing near 
at hand, or was it his own? How lucky 
he had been to be under canvas! The 
night was quiet now, or else the rain 
on the tarpaulin drowned the other 
sounds If water ran in under the 
trap, the stretcher, being a few inches 
above ground, would keep him out of 
it. The officer slept once more 

He suddenly awakened, his heart 
pounding. He was cold, and his grop- 
ing hand discovered that the blankets 
had fallen off. They were on the ground 
in the water there, and wringing wet 
The officer sat up, trying to fight back 
the terror that possessed him. 

“There’s nothing to be afraid of, 
he muttered. “I'll get up and take a 
turn around the clearing and _ that'll 
quiet me.” He sat up and reached for 
his gas mask. His hand met burlap 
He had used his mask as a pillow and 
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it must have fallen to the ground. “Now 
where the hell is it?” he thought, feel- 
ing about in the icy water and mud. 
How cold that rain-water was! Panic 
began to take possession of him. Where 
was his mask? If they had an alarm 
of gas now—ah, there it was; he could 
feel the strap. He seized it and 
dragged it toward him. There was a 
swift rushing sound—crack—a heavy 
weight descended upon the lieutenant, 
smothering him, knocking him to the 
ground. 
| “Yi-yi-yi!” squealed someone near at 
hand. “Hellup! hellup! De Bushes!” 
| The officer, rolling in a suffocating 
| embrace, gave a strangled cry himself. 
“My mask!” cried the officer, “I can’t 
| find my gas mask!” His voice sounded 
strangely stifled. 





“Owww!” wailed the mysterious 
| neighbor. “De Bushes are come de 
| voods in! Hellup!” 


That awakened him fully. What 

| was this stifling blackness? “It’s the 
damn tarp!” he cried suddenly. He 
must have pulled it down on himself. 
Ah, the strap! It had been the strap 
of a stretcher and not a gas mask. The 
Mope! He had been the man that 
propped up the tarp with the other 
stretcher! Well, now to get out from 
under. With one arm he started to 

| throw off the tarpaulin, at the same 
time crawling with the other hand. Ah, 
he was out! He started to swing him- 
self to his feet, but as he turned he felt 
a slight resistance, something crumpled 
under him, and there was a small del- 
uge of icy water down his back, in- 
creasing his terror. 

“Oh, man, what was that?” he gasped 
“Ah, I know! It was one of those 
damn canvas buckets that collapse if 
you look at it!” But now to find the 
mask. He dragged away the tarpaulin 
and began to feel about the ground 
His hand struck flesh. 

“Yipe! Friendt! Ay surrender!” 

“You surrender? I'll surrender you! 
What are you doing under this tarp?” 

“It rained. De tarp vos enough for 
| two big!” 

“Well, get the hell out of here! Have 
| you seen my gas mask? Get out of 
| here! Go find a shell to run under 
and get yourself killed!” 

“Ay vos dedt already! A Bush mit 
| a club he hit me. May h’ad aches.” 

“Some other part of you will ache!” 
The officer prodded vigorously with his 
foot. “What do you mean by hanging 
around me after I told you to stay 
away?” 

“De vater ay bring, de lootenant 
should vash.” 

“So you put that bucket there for 
me to drench myself in? That was no 
Boche that hit you, that was me! Go 
find my gas mask! Git!” 

The Mope leaped to his feet, urged 
by the officer’s hobnailed boot. There 
was a thrashing of the underbrush and 
he was gone. The officer turned again 
to the tarpaulin, throwing it right and 
left, feeling about amidst the wet 
blankets, (Continued on page 70) 
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The Young (ommander 


(Continued from page 69) 


overturning the hay that the Mope had 
brought up earlier in the evening. 

“There it is!” he cried, as his hand 
fell on a square object. No mistake 
this time; he had his mask. He put 
the strap about his neck, hooked the 
carrier in place and tied the string be- 
hind his back. “Hereafter I sleep in 
this!’ he muttered. 

Clang-clang-clang! Clang-clang-clang! 
The gas alarm! 

At once that quiet grove leaped to 
noise and confusion. There were shouts, 
stifled cries, then a voice, clear and 
loud, calling “Gas 

“Gas!” Other voices took it up. 
Lieutenant Langham began to run to- 
ward the tree where the gas alarm was 
hung. Who was ringing it? What had 
started him? Langham stopped and 
sniffed. He could smell no gas. But 
wait! What was that? Another alarm, 
a Klaxon, off to the right. More joined 
in, some faintly, others near at hand. 
There was the hurried clanging of sheet- 
iron and shell-cases beaten by excited 
hands, the cawing of Klaxons dying out 
of hearing down the valley, then finally, 
from somewhere in rear, the mellow 
note of a Strombos horn 

The battery was thoroughly awake by 
now. 

“Come on, gang, first section, every- 
body up! Down to the horses!’ 

There was an instant of calls, shouts, 
orders, then silence. The men were 
putting on their masks and conversa- 
tion was impossible 

“T better put on mine!” 
lieutenant. He reached quickly into 
that compartment of the carrier that 
should contain the mask and pulled out 
a handful of something that crumbled 
under his grip. What was this? He 
tried again with a like result, but this 
time he retained a fragment. Hurriedly 
he felt of it, held it close to his eyes, 
smelled of it. It was a package of 
a certain very popular tobacco. The 
mask was full of others, both com- 
partments. 

“Who got 
called a voice. 
mask. Who got idt?” 

“Whose mask the lieutenant got?” 
muttered Langham. He could give a 
guess. Who had slept with him under 
the tarpaulin? ‘“Mope!” he yelled. No 
reply. Men ran wildly about the clear- 
ing, fell down, got up, and fell again 
One or two collided with Langham. It 
was time he looked after the battery 
If his mask was lost it had been his 
fault, and the affair would only be 
worse if he neglected the battery to 
hunt for it. He began to make his 
way toward where he thought the rope 
would be He could hear gurgling, 
choking sounds from that direction that 
chilled his blood. There was a crash of 
tinware, a rush of water, and smothered 
cries 


decided the 


de lootenant’s mask?” 
“De lootenant losdt his 


“Where we at?” cried a voice. “T’hell 
with this mask, it’s killin’ me!” 

“Take it off,” answered another. “Yuh 
can’t see nothin’ in them. What’s this? 
I burned my hand near off! Where 
we at? The kitchen!” 

There was a sound of snapping rub- 
ber and gasps as tortured lungs found 
relief. 

“Man, ain’t them awful! 
the horses?” 

“This ain’t the picket line, it’s the 
kitchen! Turn around. First aid! 
First aid! Johnny’s upset somethin 
hot an’ boiled himself to death!” 

They all called for first aid, yelling 
at the top of their lungs. Some turned 
and began to feel their way back along 
the rope in the opposite direction. The 
lieutenant arrived among them at tha 
moment. 

“Put on your masks!” he yelled 
“The place is full of gas! Put on you 
masks! Don't you realize you're killing 
yourselves? Put ’em on!” 

The men could not help but notice 
that whoever this was that was yelling 
at them had no mask of his own on 
else he could not have yelled so loud 
He might be anyone from a corporal 
to the officer commanding, but if he 
was so eager to have masks donned let 
him begin with his own. More of the 
members of the battery arrived at the 
rope and began to feel their way along 
it. Confused by the darkness, they col- 
lided with men coming in the oppositi 
direction; blows were struck; another 
man, groping in the darkness, burned 
his hand on the rolling kitchen, and 
the cries for first aid redoubled 

From a far corner of the clearing 
someone called despairingly. “Hoo got 
de lootenant’s mask? Vot dirty 
got de mask? So soon Ay find him 
his neck Ay brayk!” 

More men, running headlong, 
over the rope or collided with those 
who clung to it. Many of the men 
still shouting for first aid, had worked 
down the rope as far as the picket line 
where curses and crashing kicks showed 
that they were doing their best to pul 
on the horses’ masks. 

“By the sound there’s not a man in 
the outfit got on a mask!” thought 
Langham. He began to run toward the 
picket line, some thought in his mind 
of straightening things out there. There 
was a whirr of wheels. The lieutenant 
leaped to one side. What was that, a 
carriage stampeding? Had they tried 
to hitch in a team? 

“Yoick! Yoick! Heads up! First 
aid comin’ through! Heads up!” It 
was the wheeled stretcher or hand am- 
bulance, a piece of apparatus that was 
issued to each organization as it left 
for the front, but which rarely out- 
lasted the first week thereat. The men 
with it hurried toward the sound of 
the shouts. The latter came now more 
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strongly from the direction of the pick- 
et line, where some men had been kicked, 
and where others yelled to hear the 
comforting sound of their own voices. 
The lieutenant followed in the wake of 
the wheeled stretcher, expecting to hear 
it halt, but its propellers hurrying 
toward the shouting had no knowledge 
of their location until the stretcher ran 
crashing into the hind legs of three 
fractious, exasperated horses at once. 
The lieutenant listened in horror to the 
thumping of hoofs and the cracking of 
timber as the stretcher was destroyed, 
but the squealing of the horses, accom- 
panied by the sledgehammer kicks that 
they dealt in all directions, was too 
much for their companions of the line. 
There were stallions there, many of 
them, and they roared down their noses 

“Here! Here!” called the lieuten- 
ant. “Quiet those horses! Stable ser- 
geant, where are you? Don’t let those 
horses kick and bite that way! Quiet 
them and put their masks on!” 

“It’s the devil in hell you could put 
a mask on easier!”’ remarked someone. 
The lieutenant moved in his direction 
to take his name. There was a sharp 
crack, a thunder of hoofs, shouts. The 
picket line had broken. 

After that all was nightmare. Horses 
singly, in couples, six and six abreast, 
galloped here and there. Crash after 
crash succeeded as they collided with 
carriages, fourgon, or rolling kitchen 
Luckily they had been tied on the line 
by unskillful hands, the halter shanks 
peeled off the broken end one by one, 
halters were slipped or broken, and little 
by little the thunder of hoofs and the 
snorting grew less as the horses betook 
themselves into the distance. Their 
drivers followed them, shouting hoarsely. 
The lieutenant, leaning against a tree to 
take breath, noticed that he could see 
much better about the woods. Dawn 
was at hand, coming with the swift 
rush of the summer day. He closed 
his eyes. He had no desire for day- 
light. It would show him a wrecked 
battery—horses wrapped about trees. 
carriages shattered, gassed men _ half 
hidden by the underbrush. 

“The skipper will be back at day- 
break, too,” he muttered. “They'll 
probably hang me.” 

This suggested another thought to his 
mind. There had been a guide with 
him last night. Where was this Cap- 
tain Stidger? Might he not give some 
advice? The lieutenant, steering his 
course toward where he could see the 
white roof of the fourgon beginning to 
show among the trees, passed by the 
edge of the clearing where the kitchen 
had been. Try as he would, he cculd 
not help his eyes from turning in that 
direction. No scene of horror met his 
eyes. There were a few blankets scat- 
tered about a shelter tent with one end 
draggled in the mud, but no sign of 
horse or man. Ah, there was the four- 
gon, its steps raised and the tailboard 
| up. Langham let down the steps with 

a crash and mounted. Was the captain 
already dead? (Continued on page 72) 
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The Young 


“Hey!” yelled the lieutenant into 
the interior. ‘Are you alive?” 
“Certainly. What do you want?” 


Something snapped sharply. The cap- 
tain must have his mask on, and pull- 
ing it aside to speak, he had allowed 
it to snap back into place again. 

“Come out and give us a hand, will 
you? The battery is gassed and we've 
lost all our horses!” 

There was a great scrambling after 
that, then the captain, masked, took 
down the tailboard and descended the 
steps. He pulled his mask away from 
his cheek and sniffed. Then he re- 
moved it entirely, leaving it hanging 
by the intake tube 

“There's no gas here,” said the cap- 
tain, peering about in the half light 
“What killed the battery?” 

“There's all kinds of gas!” vehem- 
ently answered Langham. “The picket 
line broke and the horses stampeded!” 

“No, there’s no gas,” said the cap- 
tain. “Where are the dead?” 

“Well, I don’t know, but the place 
must be full of them! What will I do 
now? How can I round up the horses 
and see how many men we've lost?” 

“What have you got on there for 
gas mask?” asked the captain He 
reached out his hand and _ inspected 
Langham’s mask that still hung about 
his neck. The half-light showed a 
fringe of round white tags around its 
edge, and the captain, pulling one of 
them, brought out a bag of tobacco 

“Mus st be a new model,” he remarked 

“Tt isn’t mine,” cried Langham hotly 
“it’s the Mope’s. He took mine and 
left his in its place.” 

“Well, it’s lucky we didn’t have any 
gas.’ observed the captain, “or you'd 
have been dead.” 

“Well, what are 
mask for then?” 

“Oh, I always sleep in it,” replied 
the captain. “Come on, let’s look over 
the scene. You'll probably be broke for 
it. Never mind, I can give you the 
address of a girl I know in Blois.” 

“Never mind your addresses,” 
swered Langham “Why didn’t 
come out and help me when this 
started?” 

“Why should I?” replied the captain 
“The men had all been instructed what 
to do in case of gas. I heard the alarm. 
All they had to do was to go to the 
rape, follow the rope to the picket line, 
put on the horses’ masks and stand by 
I ‘stayed where I was. You were in 
command anyway, and in a time like 
that it’s best to leave the responsible 
officer to make his own decisions.” 

They came upon a group of discon- 
solate gunners, some turning over the 
wreckage of the shelter tents in search 
of: lost possessions, one or two putting 
on puttees, and others just standing 
looking about helplessly. Two non-coms 
came striding across the clearing. They 
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were the gas corporal and the first ser- 
geant, the former carrying three or 
four extra masks in his hand. 

“Where’s the battery?” demanded 
the lieutenant. 

“The horses stampeded, sir,” said 
the first sergeant, “and most of the 
outfit is gone after them. It ain’t so 
bad as it might be. Them goats wasn't 
watered and they'll all run to a pond 
over there. I come back to get the rest 
o’ the battery an’ some spare halter 
shanks to help round ‘em up.” 

“How many are dead?” 

“None; at least I ain’t seen any, 
sir. They're kinda kicked and rope- 
burned and tore up, but they're all 
there.” 

The gas corporal twirled his extra 
masks and looked fixedly at the one the 
officer was wearing 

“Hmm,” said Langham, noticing the 
look, “give me one of those masks 
This one of mine hasn’t any canister 
in it.” 

The gas corporal looked again at the 
officer’s mask and opened his mouth as 
if to speak. He was interrupted by a 
wild shout from across the clearing. 

‘Ay found de mask, ay found de 
mask!” The Mope came galloping 
toward them, holding out a mask at 
arm’s length. 

It had “Langham, Lt.”  stencilled 
across the front of it. The mask that 
the Mope wore had on it the collection 
of z’s, v’s, and heterogeneous letters 
that made up his unpronounceable name 
Upon seeing the gas corporal the Mope 
came to a confused halt, during which 
the lieutenant snatched the mask from 
his hand, and taking off the one he wore 
threw it on the ground 

“Ts that yours?” asked the lieuten- 
ant, as he donned his own mask 

“Ay—” began the Mope, then his 
eye meeting that of the gas corporal 
he remained silent. 

“Now what the hell is all this?” 
muttered Langham. More gunners ap- 
peared and began to cluster around to 
see what the excitement was. Langham 
looked again at the mask he had re- 
moved. He could see that it was new, 
that there was no name on it, and ex- 
cept for the fact that it had neither 
canister nor mask, it was the duplicate 
of the bundle of spares that the cor- 
poral carried 


“Know anything about that mask, 
corporal?” asked the lieutenant. 
“Yessir.” said the corporal, swallow- 


ing. “It didn’t have no box in it any- 


way. I just carried a few makin’s in 
it, that’s all, sir, bein’ as it was empty 
anyway. This here Mope lifted it on 


me when he come for the blankets 
last night. I couldn’t find it just now 
when I was lookin’ for it. It musta 
been the Mope, sir—” 

“And so when the alarm came.” 
the lieutenant sternly to the Mope, 


said 
“you 
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grabbed for your mask full of tobacco 
and got mine instead, and never thought 
to look at it until it got light, or you 
wanted to build yourself a smoke. Well, 
you'll build some roads—” 

“It was him beat the gas alarm—” 
began the first sergeant. 

“Ay vant turn dem out so ve see 
hoo got lootenant’s mask!” protested 
the Mope. There was a roar of rage 


and all closed in on the Mope, but 

another and louder roar promptly 
drowned their cries.’ 
Whoooo0000H-WHOW! = The _ hoot 


and roar of a shell. All went to ground, 
but there was no earth-trembling ex- 
plosion, just a sort of anticlimactic slop 
as if a huge paper bag full of air had 
been punched. Those who looked from 
under their arms with one eye saw a 
creamy, golden colored cloud of smoke 
gush up out of the ground 

“There’s a gas shell for you now!” 
yelled the captain. Every mask went 
on 

BERRRAM! went a salvo of high 
explosives, four shells in a bunch, right 
into a group of shelter tents that went 
sailing, their ropes trailing across the 
smoke of the bursts. WhooooH-WOW! 
hooted more gas shells. A fire at night 
and lanterns to eat by had informed an 
alert and active enemy that there were 
troops in that grove, and he had set 
about their destruction just as soon as 
it was light enough to send over a plane 
to correct his aim. 

The lieutenant leaped to his feet and 
ran. The men who had been about him, 
some thirty or forty, ran likewise. 

Starting at the same minute and cover- 
ing the same amount of ground, they 
emerged from the woods into the fields 
in a compact body, running strongly. 
It was fairly light there. Below them, 
outlined against the bright surface of a 
pond, were horses drinking and rolling, 
with men hurrying to secure them and 
others looking up toward the grove to 
see what was happening there. In the 
other direction, on the road, was a li- 
mousine that had halted because of the 
bombardment. Two men descended 
therefrom and began to run into the 
fields toward the fleeing gunners. Lieu- 
tenant Langham stopped and looked 
fixedly at the newcomers. Limousines 
always spelled trouble. He removed 
his mask to see better. Ah, he knew 
that man! Hard luck! It was the 
general commanding the brigade to 
which Langham’s battery belonged, and 











the other must be his aide. Probably 
they had been going to Pasdeloup Farm 
to make the last arrangements for the 


relief. The lieutenant turned quickly to 
where he expected to find Captain 
Stidger, but he was not there. The 


lieutenant was alone. The captain and 
the gunners had eyes as well as anyone, 
and they were now running rapidly 
downhill to the pond where the horses 
were Generals are persons to be 
avoided whenever possible. The lieu- 


tenant would have followed them, but 
the general was too near. 
“Here!” called the general, “you of- 


ficer there, who is in command here?’ 

The lieutenant looked wildly around, 
but there was no escape, and the shells 
of the bombardment were too far dis- 


tant for one to land on him and thus 
save him from disgrace. He had no 
sword to tender to the general; perhaps 


he should take off his Sam Browne belt, 
as a member of the guard does when 
his belt is pulled and he is put under 
arrest. 

“Who’s in command here?” 
the general, now quite near. 
“I amy, sir,” said the 
humbly. 

“Are 
this hour of 
the general. 

Huh? Watering the horses? 
ing— 

“Yes, sir,” replied the lieutenant. 

“And I suppose that those were your 
gunners that you were bringing out at 
double time to send down to help the 
drivers quiet them?” ~ 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Very good! 
uation of those 
splendid fashion. 
your discipline.” 

The general regarded the grove, where 
smoke poured from the trees, curling 
and rolling and flowing along the ground. 
“There’s gas there,” remarked the gen- 
eral, “lots of it. Imagine what would 
have happened to your organization if 
you'd allowed them to stay in bed as 
a lot of officers do and that bombard- 
ment had caught you. It would have 
cleaned you out. Well done, lieuten- 
ant. How does it happen that you're 
in command?” 

“My battery commander 
orientation officer went up to locate 
our position, sir, and our only other 
officer stayed behind in the village of 
Montmirail to look after some sick 
horses we had.” 

“T see,” said the general. “Well, we 
must be getting back. They'll keep 
that up for an hour or more. Don’t 
go in those woods again until we have 
them inspected for mustard. I'll see 
that you get a first lieutenancy out of 
this. Your name is Langham? Take 
down his name, Carter.” 

The aide proceeded to write down 
the name and he and the general took 
their departure. The lieutenant watched 
them go, dumbfounded. He turned and 
looked at the grove, where the shells 
crashed and slammed among the trees, 
then at the pond, where the men were 
busily occupied in putting on the horses’ 
masks. 

The limousine backed slowly down 
the road, and when it had reached 
safe distance from the bombardment 
the general and his aide got out and 
walked off across the fields toward 
Pasdeloup. The lieutenant looked 
stupidly back at the grove again. A 
figure rose from the wheat and filled 
his vision. It was the Mope, an ex- 
tended canteen in his hand. 

“Vant drink, lootenant?” he asked 

And this time the lieutenant drank. 


panted 
lieutenant 


horses at 
demanded 


you watering your 
the morning?” 


Water- 


Very good! The evac- 
woods was done in 
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cAble Seamen 


(Continued from page 37) 


outnumbered them. The defenders’ 
tactical weakness was their inability to 
reload quickly 

If the attacking squadron were not 
wiped out by the first volley, the boats 
could reach the ship and active men 
climb up the sides before a second 
broadside could be fired. British sail- 
ors were famed the world around for 
their bull-dog grit and tenacity of pur- 
pose; time and again during the French 
wars they had accepted in their small 
boats the inevitable volley from one 
of Napoleon’s men-of-war, and then, 
with a cheer, the survivors had boarded, 
carrying all before them. 

So Bristol Ned stood by his Long 
Tom yelling for more nails as he rammed 
home a net of ‘lead balls and canister 
on top of the powder charge. But by 
the time his piece was primed, the sur- 
viving British boats were close under 
prow and stern and the Connecticut 
boatswain could not depress the muzzle 
of his cannon sufficiently to train it 
upon them. 

“Cap'n, they’re boardin’ by the 
stern!’’ called the lookout from the 
masthead. And a moment later came 
the same voice: “They’re boardin’ by 
the prow!” 

“Pikes and cutlasses to repel board- 
ers!” sang out Captain Reid, and set 
the example by throwing away his 
speaking trumpet and drawing his 
sword. 

“Back from the rail there!” Bristol 
Ned’s order echoed the captain’s. He 
swung the muzzle of his Long Tom in- 
side the rail and pointed it down the 
deck. The crew understood his ma- 
neuver and obeyed him as quickly as 
they had the captain. They pulled 
the other gun carriages back and gath- 
ered by the masts, leaving an open 
deck in front of the heavy gun. 

Over the side an invisible British 
officer exhorted the attacking party 
“Boarders away and no quarter!” 

Perhaps thirty enemy sailors and 
marines climbed over the after rail, 
each with a pistol in his hand and a 
knife or cutlass in his teeth. They cut 
away the boarding nets and tumbled 
down upon the deck. Bristol Ned, slow 
match ready, waited until they grouped 
for a charge and a lieutenant in a white 
uniform leaped out in front to lead 
them. 

The Long Tom roared again. A 
blinding flash of red and yellow flame 
hurled pounds of lead balls and nails 
into that group, only a deck length 
away. A moment later the boarding 
party was a weltering heap of bodies 

“Behind you, bo’sn!” Captain Reid’s 
voice shouted the warning. 

Coming over the fore rail, or swarm- 
ing up the ropes that dangled from the 
bowspirit was another pack of boarders, 
led by three midshipmen. 

There was no time for the boatswain 


to reload Long Tom. He snatched up 
his cutlass and rushed at the intruders 
supported by Captain Reid and the 
seamen grouped at the mast. Steel 
clattered against steel, pistols barked 
a wounded man called to his Savior 
The boarders were driven off. 

A second time the British boats 
pulled away. Eleven of them returned 
to the ships. Two were sunk and one 
rudderless and bearing a cargo of dead 
men, slowly drifted ashore. 

“Who’s hurt?” demanded Captain 
Reid. 

“Here, sir.” 
played his left arm, 
pistol ball. “And the mate, sir. 
dead.” 

With his body as well as his cutlass 
the mate had blocked a boarder at the 
rail. 

“We're not through yet.” Captain 
Reid’s voice was as composed as if his 
ship and crew had been taking part in 
a drill. “Sand the deck.” There was 
no time to scrub the planks; sand would 
prevent a seaman’s slipping in the pools 
of blood. “Toss the bodies overboard.’ 

“And load,” interrupted Bristol Ned 

Volunteer samaritans from the Portu- 
guese fishing boats came and took off 
the British wounded. The ship’s cook 
refused to leave the deck. 

“What'll they try next?” 
a ship’s boy, wonderingly. 

“Their guns, I cal’ulate.”’ 
said it grimly. 

The boatswain was right. Soon the 
long boats were seen taking lines from 
the brig Carnation and towing her near- 


The ship’s cook dis- 
fractured by a 
He's 


questioned 


Bristol Ned 


er the American schooner. It was 
nearly four o’clock when they finally 
hauled her within musket shot and 


maneuvered her so that she would drift 
close to her quarry. Ten of her six- 
teen guns nosed out threateningly at 
the American. 

As the first shot was fired, the moon 
dropped be’ow the castle and darkness 
settled on both ships, a darkness that 
was tense as the nerves of the crews 
Almost imperceptibly the Carnation 
drifted into point blank range. 

“On the deck!” called a lookout to 
the Yankee captain. “They’re letting 
go their anchor!” 

“Fire!” 

A half-dozen musket shots rang out 
On the British ship a creaking capstan 
told of the anchor being dropped to 
hold her in position broadside to her 
opponent. 

Bristol Ned, caring nothing for the 
preponderance of weight of the guns 
that opposed him, sighted Long Tom 
and touched it off. Its roar was an- 
swered by a broadside from the Car- 
nation. Then the smoke settled down 
upon both vessels. 

The ships, anchored in position like 
heavyweight pugilists in a ring, ex- 
changed mighty blows with no attempt 
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to dodge or parry. Neither English nor 
American gunners could see their target. 
The smoke was thick as a North Sea 
fog, cut through by lightning flashes. 
The gunners pointed at the flashes. 

Guns were fired at will, fast as the 
capabilities of the men who served them 
permitted. The arms, chests and faces 
of the gun crews were blackened, blis- 
tered and burned by the flares that 
| blazed up when priming powder was 
| spilled. 
| Long Tom was fired three times to 

each two shots from the other. Ameri- 

can pieces—Bristol Ned was burning a 

long-cherished hate with his powder. 

Boys and seamen passed balls and cart- 

ridges which he jammed down his gun’s 

mouth as if it had an insatiable hunger. 

Behind his gunners, Captain Reid 
paced back and forth, straining his 
eyes for a sight of his target. 

It lasted for an hour before a for- 
ward gun on the privateer cracked from 
the heat of continued discharging. An- 
other, amidships, was disabled at almost 
the same time when its carriage broke 
under the strain. Captain Reid looked 
it over and saw that it must be aban- 
doned. When he walked forward again 
he found Long Tom was silent. 

A British ball had torn through the 
rail, smashed Long Tom’s carriage and 
stretched out Bristol Ned. Even in the 
half-light it took no sea surgeon to 
understand that the man was dying. 

“Bo’s'n,” said the captain, his gruff 

| voice showing his grief, “have they hurt 
you? 

Bristol Ned raised himself to answer 

“Well, sir, not so bad as I’ve hurt 
them.” The words were gasped out 
“I’m shovin’ off, sir . . . . happy.” The 
captain offered him his flask. But Bris- 
tol Ned was gone. 
| Four guns were left aboard the 
| schooner, and the four guns were served 

The metal grew so hot that the gunners’ 

fingers were burned each time they 

came in contact with the metal. Over 
| in the east, even as one saw it through 
the murky haze, the sky was streaked 
| with yellow. 
| “Her main mast is down,” announced 
| a sailor to Captain Reid, pointing to- 
| ward the enemy. 

“Has she struck her colors?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Then keep firing.” 

A boy poured water on a gun barrel 
to cool it and the metal cracked. Three 
guns continued the battering. An enemy 
solid shot hit the aft gun fairly, knocked 
it from its carriage. With her two re- 
maining cannon the General Armstrong 
fired on into the thick smoke 

When the sun rose out of the sea 
the British ship ceased firing, cut her 
cable and floated away. The smoke 
rose and the Yankees could see, for the 
first time, the result of their cannon- 
ade. The Carnation’s main mast was 
shattered, her rigging cut to pieces, and 
there were a dozen gaping holes in her 
hull 

Then the Yankees counted the cost 


| 

| 

| of their victory. The mate and boat- 
Swain were dead, five men seriously and 





two slightly wounded. Five guns were 
disabled. 

“T think it’s come time to go ashore,” 
ordered the captain. 

Each man of the crew brought his 
arms, clothing and valuables up on the 
deck. A boy climbed the mast head and 
fetched down the colors. First the 
bodies of the two dead men and the 
wounded were put ashore. Then Cap- 
tain Reid sent his crew over the side, 
one by one. They were weary, powder- 
stained. When they had all left Cap- 
tain Reid loaded one of the two re- 
maining cannon, pointed it downward 
through the deck and touched it off 
The last shot went through the schoon- 
er’s bottom. He did not intend to 
fight his ship all night and then abandon 
her as an enemy prize when morning 
arrived. 

Consul Dabney met him at the land- 
ing steps. Upon the consul’s sugges- 
tion Captain Reid marched his men to 
an abandoned Gothic convent, a huge 
building on the edge of the town. They 


took posession of the ruins, knocked 
away the decayed drawbridge, raised 
their colors on the tower. And ate 
their breakfast. 


Around noon the Portuguese governor 
called. 

“Captain Van Lloyd has notified me 
that if I do not turn you over to him, 
as his prisoners, he will send five hun- 
dred men on shore and take you,” said 
the governor, explaining his visit 

“Give Commander Van Lloyd my 
compliments,” was Captain Reid’s re- 
ply, “and tell him to send his five hun- 
dred men.” 

He never came. 

The rest of the story was told by an 
English merchant of Fayal, whose let- 
ter to “William Cobbett, Esq., of Lon- 
don,” has been preserved. 

“For three days after, we were em- 
ployed in burying the dead that washed 
ashore in the surf. The number of 
British killed exceeds one hundred and 
twenty and more than ninety wounded 
The enemy, to the surprise of mankind, 
lost only two killed and seven wounded 
We may well say ‘God deliver us from 
our enemies’ if this is the way the 
Americans fight 

“The American consul here has made 
a demand upon the Portuguese gov- 
ernment for a hundred thousand dol- 
lars for the loss of the privateer, which 
our consul, Mr. Parkin, thinks in justice 
will be paid, and that they will claim 
on England. 

“Mr. Parkin, Mr. Edward Bailey and 
other English gentlemen disapprove of 
this outrage and depredation committed 
by our vessels on this occasion. The 
vessel despatched to England with the 
wounded was not permitted to take a 
single letter to any person.” 

Such was the battle between the 
General Armstrong and the British fleet 
in Fayal Harbor. It was an exhibition 
of the most stubborn daring and re- 
sourceful bravery on the part of both 
sides—a story that deserves to be re- 
membered, yet one that has been almost 
forgotten. 
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training by members o 
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graduates to earn up to 
$500 in a month. The 
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nities in the illustrating 
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you like to draw, let your talent make your fortune De- 
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with which I am acquainted. There, 
years ago, a young man bought a two 
hundred-foot front lot on what was 
then the outskirts of the city. He paid 
a good price for the land, accepted with- 
out question the title that was offered 
him and subsequently built a fine Dutch 
colonial house on it. 

Year after year the town spread out 
until at last the business section of the 
city came right up to his property. De- 
ciding that his land was too valuable to 
be used longer as a homesite, he tore 
down his house and erected a beautiful 
office building. The work had hardly 
been completed when the owner of the 
property adjoining his decided to sell. 
The prospective purchaser, being a care- 
ful investor, asked for a survey. When 
this was made it was found that six 
feet of the new office building rested on 
another’s land. There was nothing for 
the careless landowner to do but buy 
the six-foot strip his office building en- 
croached on. And you may be sure he 
paid dearly for that piece of property. 

It is apparent, therefore, that the pur- 
chaser of property should be represented 
in the deal by a lawyer or title company 
so that when the transaction is con- 
summated he will know he actually 
owns every inch of the property under 
consideration. 

One of the questions most frequently 
asked me by men who are “thinking of 
buying a home” is: “Suppose I invest 
my savings in a home, make the down 
payment and one or two more, and then 
lose my job or have to change to a 
poorer one? What can I do then? How 
can I turn a home that has become a 
liability into an asset?” 

It is a fair question. At the outset I 
advised against buying a home unless a 
man had at least fifteen percent of the 
total investment in the bank, felt rea- 
sonably certain his job was safe, was 
satisfied with the town and his job. But 
jobs, like lives, are uncertain at best. 
Yet, when the man who is buying a 
home loses his job suddenly he is better 
off than the man who has been paying 
rent and living up to the limit of his 
income. 

First of all, as his interest comes due 
only twice a year, he isn’t pressed on 
the first of the very next month for 
rent. If he loses his job say a month 
before an interest payment is due he has 
all but a few dollars of the interest 
money saved and by pinching a little 
can make up the remainder out of his 
final pay check. Then he is through for 
the next six months. Being a home 
owner his credit is better than the rent- 
payer’s with the butcher, the grocer and 
the baker. He is looked upon as a solid 
citizen. During the period he has been 
paying for his home he has of necessity 
been a careful spender, a conservative 
citizen 

If he has no immediate prospect of 


other employment he can, if driven to 
it, move into cheaper quarters and rent 
the house he is buying at a profit until 
such a time as he finds another job. Or. 
in the last extremity, he can readily 
sell his heme for more than he has al- 
ready invested in it. This will be true 
especially if he has bought in a good 
location, has kept his house in good re- 
pair and made the improvements which 
the average home-loving man is sure to 
make as he goes along. In such a case 
the money he has invested in a home 
will be like money in the bank. The 
rent-payer, facing the same situation 
will have no resources to fall back upon 
His money will be in the hands of the 
landlord. 

On the other hand, if he manages to 
retain his home, which he will in nine 
cases out of ten, he will become a bet- 
ter and more valuable citizen. One of 
my friends who, soon after paying off 
about one-third of his initial indebted- 
ness, lost his job and was forced to move 
into cheaper quarters until conditions 
improved, is a good example of what I 
mean. 

This man is married and has two 
children. He lives in a little town in 
New Jersey. About two years ago he 
lost his job and didn’t find another as 


good for seven months. During that 
time he lived in a cheap flat, renting 


his recently built home for enough to 
pay the interest and the carrying charg- 
es. When the break came and he got 
back in his own quarters, his attitude 
toward his town, his government and 
his life changed. Let him tell you in 
his own words: 

“When I got back into my home I 
realized that I never would have had 
to leave it had I been more in harmony 
with my surroundings on the old job 
I had been a sort of trouble-maker. I 
complained a good deal about working 
conditions, about transportation facili- 
ties, about the schools, about—well 
about a lot of things. When I was 
forced to go out and take a poorer pay- 
ing job and live in cheaper quarters I 
began wondering if I had anybody but 
myself to blame. 

“Although I had lived in this little 
Jersey town more than thirty-four years 
I had never taken any interest in the 
town’s politics, had never visited the 
schools or voted at a school board elec- 
tion, had never read more than the head- 
lines of the local newspapers. I had 
never even met the teachers into whose 
care I was trusting my children 

“Now things are different. I take a 
decided interest in the bond issues, the 
election of the town officers, the school 
board, and I know the teachers of my 
children. I even made a speech at a 
meeting of the town trustees recently— 
talked for street improvements which 
some tax-payers thought should be made 
It was a battle but we won our point 
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| “past fall I looked into the records 
of candidates for the school board. Two 
of them were professional politicians 
with long records of ‘public service’. 
But those records were bad. I joined a 
group of citizens who were determined 
to put good, intelligent men on that 
board. On election day I worked from 
sunrise till sunset ‘getting out the vote’. 
We went after the men and women who 
had children in school—parents who 
wanted their kids to get a square deal 
in an educational way. The result was 
a landslide against the professional poli- 
ticians and our schools were improved. 


temporarily, for the larger game. “Hold 
him,” the sergeant ordered. The Wild- 
cat was held for a day and then, due to 
the fact that the truant mule had re- 
turned to the fold, he was discharged 
when the renter and his cunnel failed 
to appear against him. ‘“Neveh seed 
such dumb police folks,” the victim of 
the law reflected, enjoying his new lib- 
erty. “Seems like dey kain’t make dey 
mind up is a boy guilty or not.” In- 
stinctively he walked toward the Golden 
Rest. “Gits me my satchel, sells it to 
de pawn man, gits out of dis town.” 
That seemed to be the desirable 
course. “Pays ol’ Deppity Soopreem 
whut I owes him fo’ dat suppeh an’ de 
bed—den I picks my feet up an’ sets 
‘em down towards some place else.” 
Encountering his host, the Wildcat 
discovered that the question of money 
was resting heavily on Deppity’s mind. 
“Pay me dat bed an’ dat meal, boy, else 
you heads back to de stone house. 





Nemmine ’splainin’ nuthin’-—money, an’ 
cash money I mean, kin do de rest of 
yo’ oratin’. Ain’t been nuthin’ but 
trouble ‘round here since you ‘rived. 
Gimme dat money.” 

“Deppity, whut 
mean? Seems like 


trouble does you 
I’se had all de free 


| trouble whut is been passed out.” 


' 


“You ain’t had nuthin’! How’d you 
like to lose a nephew an’ not know 
how to ’splain his loss to his folks? 
Dat’s trouble! I done los’ Willie an’ 
him on parole to me f’m de refawm 


school! Pay me dat money, hoodoo, 
an’ git out!” 
“Willie who?” the Wildcat tempor- 


ized, but back of this question was an 
honest desire to be sympathetic. “Who 
you mean you lost Willie?” 

“Willie Pickrill—he’s my nephew an’ 
He been wukin’ 
round dis hotel where at I could con- 
trol him. Now he done went an’ de 
nex’ thing de po-lice folks whut paroled 
him to me gwine to crave de bond mon- 
ey I put up to git him free.” 
es How dey gwine find out about dat 

y? 

“Po-lice finds out ev’ything dey don’t 
need to know. Kain’t find out nuthin’ 
‘bout a big bank gittin’ robbed, but does 


“Now when I walk down the streets 
of my town I get a kick out of it. I’m 
a property owner and everything that 
happens to that town affects my prop- 
erty for better or for worse.” 

The transformation that took place 
in this man is not unusual. It is part 
of the experience of every new home- 
owner. The property owners of the na- 
tion, after all, are the citizens you will 
find at the meetings of the city fathers, 
fighting for this improvement or against 
that wasteful contract, at the polls on 
Election Day when good government is 
arrayed against graft or corruption. 


Bare foot 


(Continued from page 


13) 


Willie lift a fryin’ pullet f’m some place 
dey knowed it befo’ I had de feathers 
burned. Dat’s how dey is.” 

“Why kain’t you spread de word to 
git Willie back? News travels mighty 
fast about lost folks. Looks like dat’s 
de bes’ way, Deppity.” 

“Don’t crave de white folks to know 
he’s gone—wouldn’t do no mo’ good dan 
dat thousan’ dollar reward de bank folks 
is talkin’ about—an’ in de las’ place, 
don’t call me Deppity! Lissen, fo’ de 
las’ time I tells you I’se done an’ plumb 
rid wid you an’ yo’ vetrum bizness. 
All I sez is pay me dat bed an’ meal 
money an’ walk away befo’ you gits 
took.” 

Here, resenting Deppity’s insistence, 
his tone, his general lack of fraternal 
instinct and everything else about him, 
the Wildcat played his personal ace. In 
the general stress of events he had 
overlooked this card, but now he played 
to win. “All right, Pickrill. Don’t let 
dat dollar fo’ de bed an’ two-bits fo’ 
de meal stand in de way of yo’ real 
trouble. Deduck it f’m whut you got 
to pay me. Den ack pleasant. Mebbe 
you betteh pay me real soon. Pay me 
befo’ I leaves. Gwine to ‘mount to 
lots of money, does you figger it out?” 

“Pay you vhich? Whut gwine to 
"mount up? How come you triflin’ wid 
dynamite—boy, jus’ a li’l bit mo’ brash 
talk an’ I p eto you to de po-lice 
folks fo’ keeps. Beatin’ yo’ hotel bill 
—dat holds you fo’ long, tiresome leap- 
years ’cordin’ to de law. An’ I knows 
it!” 

“Law say much ’bout stealin’ satchels 
in yo’ hotel?” 

“Whut you mean stealin’ satchels— 
all you had was dat grip. By de way, 
whut you do wid dat grip, th’ow it outen 
de window? How you git it out?” 

“Neveh got dat satchel. Satchel stiil 
in de room closet fur as I know. Main 
thing is, who got whut was in it? Some- 
body rob dat satchel whilst I was eatin’ 
suppeh de fust night I got heah. Pay 
me whut I lost, Pickrill, an’ den I pays 
you whut I owes you fo’ dat measly 
bed an’ meal. Dat’s how us stan’s at 
de present, ‘cordin’ to yo’ hotel law 
Pay me now, (Continued on page 78 ) 
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Bare foot 


(Continued from page 77) 


ex-Deppity, befo’ I does some talkin’ 
to de po-lice folks myself.” 

“Lissen. Tell de whole truth. Whut 
was in dat grip?” 

“Nemmine. Takes too long to tell 
it all.” 

“Boy, you might have to tell it all 
an’ den some.” Brutus Pickrill nar- 
rowed his eyes and fired his next ques- 
tion with telling abruptness. ‘“Whah at 
you steal dat grip? Take yo’ time— 


only don’t figger no barefoot fiel’ hand 
kin sashay into dis place carryin’ rich 
white folks’ baggage widout gittin’ de 
po-lice excited does dey know about it. 
Tell de truth, whah you steal it?” 

“Neveh stole it. Satchel was give to 
me!” The Wildcat frowned and calcu- 
lated the strength of the new web that 
Brutus Pickrill had begun to weave 
around him. “White 


the faint sound of the clicking door- 
latch that had disturbed his first night's 
sleep in the Golden Rest. “Deppity, 
you ain’t neveh been troubled wid nuth- 
in’ ‘round here, is you—noises an’ such 
like?” 

“Gimme dat key.” The boss of the 
Golden Rest tried the locked door to 
the clothes closet; then, impatiently, 
“Han’ me dat key,” he repeated. “Whut 
kind of noises?” 

“Heah de key. I mean noises like 
you kain’t tell whut makes ‘em—comes 
in de middle of de night time. Kinda 


clickin’ sounds, an’ somebody mum'lin’ 
so you kain’t tell whah at dey is 
Wouldn’t say ghost sounds, ‘zackly, 
but human-like an’—Lawdy! Who 
dat ?” 


toppling through the 
opened door of the 


A limp figure, 





man give me dat fF 
satchel.” 

“Betteh tell me 
about it befo’ another 
white man gives you 


sumthin’ wid a ball 
an’ chain hung to it. 
Whah you git dat 
grip?” 


“Pickrill, dis is how 
come I got it.” The 
explainer be gan his 
story away back on 
the renter’s cotten 
patch. He carried it 
through the swamp, 





closet, sprawled for 
half its length into the 
room and lay inert on 
the floor of the room 

“Willie Pickrill! My 
lil nephew!” Uncle 
Brutus dragged his 
relative out into the 
middle of the room 
“Willie, is you dead? 
Answer me... po’ 
lil Willie.’ To the 
Wildcat, speaking 
with unthinking haste, 
“Git somebody! Go 
water an’ 








and wound up in the 
dark with guns pop- 
ping from two racing automobiles. 


Before 
he had finished Brutus Pickrill began to 
display the effects of some excitement 


which he found difficult to control 
“You po’ dumhead!” he _ exclaimed, 
when the Wildcat had finished. ‘“Come 


‘long wid me whilst us ’vestigates dat 
grip. Chances is you got hold of all dat 
bank money! Dem bank robbers got 
fightin’ wid deyselves “bout it an’ de 
fust ones th’owed it away so dem fol- 
lerin’ boys couldn’t git it. Plain as day 
to me! Thousan’ dollars to a goober 
nut you had all dat bank money in dat 
grip when you fust got here. Come 
runnin’!” 
“Don't 
all dat out 


Pickrill. I thought 
Whut good does 
it do you to rush, s’posin’ dey wuz 
money in dat satchel? Got to hand it 
back to de bank folks . . . I’se mighty 
glad, some ways, dat somebody stole 
dat money outen dat satchel. Keeps 
me f’m losin’ it.” 

“Come along—leads you outen tempta- 
tion some, too.” 

In the corner room Brutus Pickrill 
looked around for the missing valise 
“Whah you put dat grip?” 

“Put it in dat clo’es closet when I 
foun’ it robbed.” The Wildcat fumbled 
for the key to the closet, and as he did 
so it seemed to him that he heard again 


rush so, 
long ago 





git some 

th’ow on him! Git 

some likker!” Then, 
amending the orders with a_ sudden 
precaution, “You stay heah an’ do whut 
you kin,” Brutus Pickrill directed. De- 
parting for help, Willie’s uncle took 


care to lock the door of the room from 


the outside 
Seeing this, “Huh!” the Wildcat 
grunted. “Seems like he figgers I done 
‘sassinated dis refawm school nigger.” 
Ever so carefully, Willie Pickrill 
opened one eye. “Whah at is I?” he 
asked. Then, rolling over on his side, 


he attempted to conceal the contents 
of a bulging pocket. With one quick 
gesture the Wildcat reached for his 
razor, hanging down his back from the 
cord about his neck. He held the razor 
close to the prostrate Willie’s bulging 
eyeballs. “Stan’ up!” he ordered. “I 
tells you whah you is. Empty dem 
pockets! Loosen up dat shirt ‘round 
yo’ waist. Th’ow dat money on de bed 
Keep a-reachin’! I sez whah you is 
an’ whah you gwine to be! Right now 
you is within one slash of de cemetery 
Empty dat shirt befo’ I cuts it in two 
wid you in it! Harvest yo’self, Willie 
befo’ I reaps you wid dis blade! Shower 
down green befo’ I plows you red! 
Shake dem pant-legs. Take off dem 
shoes—git agile befo’—” 

The sound of a key turning in the 
door of the corner room onan 


———__—— 
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the Wildcat’s orders. 


greenbacks by the bale. 


“Telephone de bank folks, Pickrill,” 
‘em to 
come runnin’—an’ if dey is enny funny 
bizness yo’ Willie nephew’s head gwine 
come rollin’ down de steps to help wid 


the Wildcat directed. “Tell 


de laughin’.” 
| pe that night, dressed up in store 


clothes with cash in his pocket and 
the thousand-dollar reward to his credit 


Stes Run 


Brutus Pickrill 
came into the room, bearing first aid in 
the form of a fan and a bottle of alco- 
hol. He found his agile nephew shedding 





in the City Bank, the Wildcat lent a 
gracious ear to the effusive Brutus 
Pickrill. “Now dat you is gwine to be 
porter in Gin’ral Coleman’s bank, Soo- 
preem, seems like us kin go ahead wid 
yo’ Impeerial Stevedo’ Vetrums an’ 
make some big money at it. All de 
boys is bound to rally when de Soo- 
preem hero calls. All you has to do is 
spread de word.” 

The Soopreem hero yawned. “Pick- 
rill, dat vetrum lodge is done wid. Got 
all de money I needs Wonder 
how fur yo’ Willie nephew is run by 
dis time?” 


7500 -Niles 


(Continued from page 33) 


work in the morning and five miles 
home at night, a day after plodding 
more than twenty-six miles at a pace 
of something like a mile every six min- 
utes with the thermometer at ninety, 
just ask one of your friends who was 
from ten to fifteen years of age when 
the Armistice was signed how he’d like 
to try it. Youth would rather not be 
served that particular dish. 

And despite the fact that photograph- 
ers and newspaper writers tramped all 
over the shop and took pictures of him 
(one of them even got a photograph of 
the soles of his feet and an enterprising 
caption writer reproduced them under 
the title “Two soles with but a single 
thought”’) and talked a blue streak, he 
did a good day’s work and ran home 
at night. The race was over and done 
with. But those Boy Scouts of his, 
and the youngsters in his two Sunday 
School classes—well, they were entitled 
to a good share of his attention, a little 
bit more now than before the race. 

For you can’t know Clarence DeMar 
very long without finding out that his 
heart is set on two things—running and 
work with boys. The running takes 
up a good deal of his time three months 
out of twelve, but the Sunday School 
classes and the Scouts get his attention 
every week in the year. Sometimes 
the work with the boys and the running 
sort of intermingle, as they did last 
March. Clarence had been invited to 
take part in the Laurel-to-Baltimore 
marathon, which he had won in 1926. 
At the same time a conference of Y. 
M. C. A. boys was being held in nearby 
Washington, and someone thought it 
would be a good idea to have Clarence, 
as an expert in boys’ work as well as 
in running, give a speech at the meet- 
ing. The speech was set for Saturday 
evening, after the race. 

You know how boys are. Babe Ruth 
at any time is a hero to the sand lot 
player, but if he talks to a group of 
youngsters after winning a world’s series 
game with a home run they cheer them- 
selves hoarse and go purple in the face 
to let him know what they think of him. 
So consider Clarence at the start of the 
Laurel-to-Baltimore run, with the pros- 


pect of addressing a large group of boys 
that night in Washington. ... Of course 
he won. 

The 1927 pattern of Marathon run- 
ning success shapes up this way: A bit 
under six feet, rangy, thin-faced, of seri- 
ous mien, his black hair brushed back, 
thinning a bit in front, the whole ap- 
pearance of the man suggesting an 
active, outdoor life. Weight, about 130. 
A bachelor. I had been told that he 
didn’t like to talk, and I found that 
this was true when you wanted to find 
out things about Clarence DeMar, but 
just switch to the subject of boys and 
in particular Boy Scouts and he was no 
man of silence. He didn’t talk much 
about running, but the little he said 
carried a thrill. How about the Olym- 


pics? He would certainly like to go. 
The B. A. A. run next year? He ex- 
pected to enter it. And Baltimore, 


which he has now won two successive 
years? No, he didn’t think he'd enter 
that next year. Instead he expected to 
take part in a run from Boston to Prov- 
idence. That’s forty-five miles. And 
DeMar will be within three months of 
his fortieth birthday when he tries that 
run. It’s enough to give conniption fits 
to the old fellow with the hour glass and 
scythe. 

To the experts gathered at the finish 
line in Boston last April Clarence was 
decidedly one of those rarest of birds, 
the comeback. They were ready to call 
him one of the most wonderful long- 
distance runners the world had pro- 
duced, no matter where he finished this 
year. Winning four major marathons 
over a space of fourteen years, three of 
them in succession on the fag end of the 
span, had established him as the superior 
of Sidney Hatch, a marathoner who, 
when he ended his running career some- 
thing like a decade ago, was considered 
the greatest long distance runner Amer- 
ica had produced, and of Melvin W. 
Sheppard, a brilliant middle distance 
runner of the early days of the century 
who seemed but to improve with age. 
DeMar, the experts felt, was slipping 
He had taken second at Boston in 1925, 
and had been third in 1926. He’d be 
lucky, the (Continued on page 80) 
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wise ones thought, 
record. You see they 
youth would be served. 

So the victory of April roth was a 
triumph. But everybody didn’t appear 
to be happy. When the newspaper re- 
porters shortly after the race got in 
touch with the Amateur Athletic Union 
officials who will pick the American 
Olympic team next year, they detected 
a note of gloom. The officials were 
glad that an American had won, but it 
was too bad that no outstanding young 
runner from the United States had been 
uncovered in the race, because the in- 
ternational games are getting near, and 
DeMar will be forty in 1928, and does 
it stand to reason that a man of his 
age can go through the strain of an 
ocean voyage and training abroad, and 
win? Particularly since DeMar has 
competed in two Olympic Marathons, in 
1912 and 1924, and got only twelfth 
and third place respectively. 

When DeMar heard this it gave him 
something like a huge laugh. He says 
frankly that while he notices a change 
in his condition as the years go by, he 
still has many days during a training 
season when he’s as good as he ever was. 
There have been fewer of those days in 
the last six years and it is his problem 
to make those top-notch days coincide 
with race days. He feels that his ex- 
perience will enable him to get himself 
at the top point of his condition the day 
the Marathon is run in the Olympics 
at Amsterdam, and that he’s capable of 
winning. After his great Boston race 
this year there was some talk about his 
having a high blood pressure, and a St. 
Louis newspaper wired him to find out 
if it was true. Which recalls Lincoln’s 
story about the brand of whiskey that 
General Grant used. 

For several days after his great race 
last April DeMar was kept on the hop 
filling engagements to talk to groups of 
boys and their elders. Three nights 
after the run, when I saw him, he was 
at the Y..M. C. A. in Melrose helping 
direct a ten-mile road race open to any- 
one that wanted to apply. The race, to 
be held on the morrow, was to have as 
one of its attractions Clarence DeMar in 
action, because the people who had got 
up the affair thought his presence in run- 
ning togs would help popularize the race. 
After he had finished with these ar- 
rangements, he went to Malden, a neigh- 
boring town in which he has a Boy Scout 
troop, to address half a dozen Scout 
troops gathered in the hall of the Church 
of the Immaculate Conception 

It is safe to say that the big moment 
of the evening for those boys came when 
DeMar got up to tell them something 
about running and Scouting and good 
citizenship generally. Later they went 
into ecstacy about the food that was 
trundled into the hall, but while Clar- 
ence was speaking they were all atten- 


to equal his 1926 
also believed 


tion. Boys admire a man bred by pre- 
cept out of example. And when the 
priest at the church who has charge of 
the Scouts affiliated with it thanked 
DeMar for coming down to speak to 
the Boys Clarence assured him that he 
himself had profited just as much as 
had the boys. “They gave me some- 
thing to think about, and I got some 
ideas that will help me with my boys,” 
he said. 

Something to think about—that 
characterizes DeMar. Whether it is in 
running, or Scout work, or in the print- 
ing shop, he is always studying a situa- 
tion in the belief that he will find new 
er and better methods of doing the 
work. In the early days of his run- 
ning career, for instance, he was for a 
whole year an enthusiastic vegetarian 
and in that period—it was 1911—won 
both the Boston and Brockton Mara 


thons, in the latter breaking the course 
record. But the following year he came 
to the conclusion that dieting was a 


nuisance for a man who kept himself 
in good physical condition. For years 
he has eaten anything that struck 
his fancy—except, of course, when army 
mess sergeants were telling him to come 
and get it, and on the days of races 
He has experimented with various kinds 
and he has tried all sorts of 
training ideas. And he has finally 
evolved the method of running to and 
from work for a couple of months be 
fore a race, at the same time playing 
games with his Scouts. In this way 
the training period carries a minimum of 
mental strain. 

When Clarence DeMar won his first 
Marathon run back in 1911 he was a 
few months short of twenty-three years 
old. He was born in Madeira, Ohio 
on June 7. 1888. His father died when 
he was eight years old and the De- 
Mars moved to Massachusetts two years 
later. The family was broken up when 
Clarence was eleven, and he went to a 
farm school, graduating at the head of 
his class in 1903. The next four years 
were compounded of working for a 
farmer in Vermont and getting a hap- 
hazard, catch-as-catch-can schooling 
that, with a great deal of night study 
in between terms, prepared him for en 
trance to the agricultural department of 
the University of Vermont in 1907 

For two years he attended the uni 
versity. Vermont was turning out somé 
wonderful baseball teams in those years 
with Ray Collins and Larry Gardner 
who were later to set the baseball world 
afire as members of the Boston Ameri 
can League team, as star pitcher and 
third baseman respectively. But in 
track the record was at best mediocre 
DeMar was working his way through 
college and had but little time to devote 
to sports. He ran in two cross-country 
races, getting fourth in each. It was 
after he had left the university in 10900 
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and gone to live with his mother in 
Melrose that he began to take up dis- 
tance running in a serious way. In 
1910 he got second place in the Boston 
Marathon and third in a Marathon at 
Brockton. The following year was his 
first as winner in the Boston event; and 
in this year -he also took first in the 
Brockton run, gnd broke the course 
record. He was jt this time represent- 
ing the North Dorchester Athletic As- 
sociation and was by way of becoming 
a full-fledged printer. 

When DeMar made his first trip to 
the Olympic Games in 1912, the late 
Mike Murphy was in charge of the 
American team. Mike was shocked at 
the lack of form which DeMar dis- 
played. To be sure, the Melrose Le- 
gionnaire had and still has a queer sort 
of stride, a shuffling gait that. lands him 
now on his heels, now on his toes, but 
always somewhere near the head of the 
procession at the finish. Murphy was 
no rule-of-thumb coach. He realized 
that some men can break all the rules 
and still win—witness the fact that he 
let Stephen Chase, crack Dartmouth 
high hurdler, have his pie at breakfast 
in training for the Olympic games in 
1896, and wasn’t too hard on Jim 
Thorpe, the eccentric but brilliant Car- 
lisle Indian runner and jumper who 
was so effective at Stockholm in 1gr12. 
But under Murphy another coach su- 
pervised the work of the Marathon run- 
ners. DeMar’s training methods went 
overboard, and the regime of a coach 
who believed that every man running a 
long distance race should have the same 
sort of running experience as every 
other man, was substituted. In a jumble 
of fast starts, fast miles, fast five miles 
and other training quirks DeMar’s new 
running form languished after the man- 
ner of a caged eagle. He was lucky to 
get twelfth in the big race. 

About this time a number of people 
told him that Marathon running was 
sure to injure his heart, and for five 
years he did no running. He was busy, 
however, for he was taking a business 
course in the extension department of 
Harvard University. Also, some doubt 
had arisen in his mind as to the ad- 
visability of giving so much time to 
sport rather than church work. DeMar 
was and is a member of a Baptist church 
in Melrose, and teaches Sunday school 
classes in Melrose and Boston every 
Sunday. He threw himself into church 
activities when he stopped the Marathon 
grind, and this, with his university ex- 
tension work, consumed most of his 
spare time up to the war. In 1915 
Harvard gave him his degree 

Then, in 1917, he went back to the 
Marathon game and got third in the 
Boston run in the spring, and first in 
the Brockton Marathon that fall. In 
May, 1918, he got into the service via 
the 30rst Infantry of the 76th Division. 
While with the Army of Occupation he 
was shifted to an athletic detachment 
and took part in several distance runs, 
but withcut conspicuous success. 

He got his discharge in August, 1910, 





and immediately went back to his print- 
ing job. Things were humming at the 
shop, and DeMar was'so busy he didn’t 
find time to ‘take part in any races 
for the next two years. He had been a 
leader in Boy Scout work since 1915, 
and in this he kept up his running while 
engaged in play with the boys. 

It was the sleet storm which struck 
Massachusetts in November of- 1921 
that was perhaps the biggest factor in 
bringing DeMar back to the Marathon 
game at thirty-three. He had been go- 
ing to and from work on a bicycle but 
so fierce was the storm that it was sev- 


eral days before the roads were cleared. 


of the trees that had been leveled, and 
it was impossible for him to use his 
wheel. Taking up the habit of running 
to his work in Boston in the morning 
and back again at night, DeMar found 
that he was apparently as well able to 
run long distances as he had been before 
the war, and the period of training that 
ensued culminated in his victory in the 
Boston Marathon in 1922. It was in 
this race that he first wore the insignia 
of Melrose Post of the Legion. 

When he won the Boston run again 
in 1923 he equalled the record made by 
J. J. Caffrey in 1900-’o1, of winning 
that great race two years in succession. 
In reality it was a much greater feat 
that DeMar performed, for at the be- 
ginning of the century the entrants were 
nearly all from Boston and vicinity, and 
as Marathon running was a new sport, 
having been given its impetus by the 
event being placed on the program of 
the first Olympic games in 1896, the time 
was very slow. But DeMar, by winning 
again in 1924, established a record of 
three straight wins in this race, and his 
victory this year has made him a five- 
time winner, another record that won’t 
be displaced for some years. 

De Mar has in his years of racing com- 
peted in numerous ten, fifteen and 
twenty-mile runs, and the training for 
these and for the Marathon runs swells 
his mileage to the amazing total Mr 
Duffey has computed. In Marathon 
running alone his record runs like this 
1910—Second place in the Boston Ath- 
letic Association race and third at the 
Brockton Fair; 1911—First at Boston 
and at Brockton; 1912—Twelfth at 
Olympic Games; 1917—Third at Boston 
and first at Brockton; 1922 and 1923 
First at Boston; 1924—First at Boston, 
third at Baltimore, third at Olympic 
Games; 1925—Second at Boston; 1926 
—Third at Boston, first at Baltimore, 
first at Sesquicentennial Games in Phil- 
adelphia; 1927—First at Baltimore, first 
at Boston, second at Buffalo 

Of course the members of Melrose 
Post of The American Legion are proud 
of DeMar. He’s the only member of 
the post taking part actively in ath- 
letics, but when a single entrant in a 
race can send the name of his post to 
the farthest places of the world, as 
DeMar has on at least four occasions 
since first running under the post’s col- 
Ors in 1922, he’s worth a few dozen 
baseball and (Continued on page 82) 
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football men with only a local reputation. 

But the post doesn’t rest on DeMar’s 
laurels. It is on the job in community 
service, and one of its biggest achieve- 
ments has been, curiously enough, in 
Boy Scout work entirely aside from 
what DeMar is doing. Right now the post 
membership is approaching the five hun- 
dred mark and the little bungalow that 
is its home is soon to have its side walls 
pushed out to make it more nearly com- 


influence 
which its 


mensurate with the size and 
for community betterment 
owners have become. 

But they realize, do those Melrose 
Legionnaires, that to the outside world 
their proudest distinction is that Clar- 
ence DeMar, athlete and gentleman, is 
one of them. He will always be one of 
them, for late in June the post presented 
him with a gold life membership card 
as an earnest of its affection for him. 
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property had to be met instantly. An 
emergency government formed itself at 
Knights of Columbus Hall. The re- 
sponsible head of everything was Wil- 
liam A. Percy, Past Commander of the 
Legion posi, and a lawyer. Legionnaire 
L. E. Hardy, the police judge, was Mr. 
Percy’s assistant. The military was rep- 
resented by Major A. E. Paxton, first 
Adjutant of the Greenville post, com- 
manding what eventually was a National 
Guard battalion which exercised com- 
plete police authority over Greenville 
and environs. Legion men were in most 
of the key positions: S. B. Thomas, a 
lawyer, in charge of motor transporta- 
tion; Forrest Fowler and Ray Shelton 
in charge of motor boat transportation; 
Dr. John Archer in charge of sanitation; 
W. T. Wynne, Past Post Commander. 
food administrator. Besides these and 
other Legionnaires on detached service 
Commander Waldauer kept his post unit 
intact. Its big job was to feed the town. 
The kitchen was finally moved to the 
levee to keep the fires out of water. 
One day nine thousand meals were 
served in twenty-four hours. The post 
rescue squads worked night and day 
until all but one thousand two: hundred 
of Greenville’s fifteen thousand people 
were evacuated. Commander Waldauer 
and his Legionnaire brother, M. N 
Waldauer, worked without rest or sleep 
and buried their mother who died in a 
local hospital two days after the break 

Mrs. Ben Gildart was one who stayed 
in Greenville. She is the President of 
the local unit of The American Legion 
Auxiliary. Commander Waldauer could 
not have kept his kitchens going without 
the ladies of the Auxiliary, who rustled 
themselves khaki breeches and stuck to 
their soup ladles when a good many 
habitual wearers of pants were heading 
for dustier places. The first to depart 
left by motor and train. Freight cars 
were strung on sidings and all locomo- 
tives made hot, and some of Green- 
ville’s most fastidious were grateful for 
standing room in a box car. When the 
water on the tracks put the fires out 
under the locomotives refugees were car- 
ried to the levee and taken off to steam- 


boats bound down river to Vicksburg 
and up river to the Legion camp at 
Memphis. The evacuation of Green- 
ville, for which Legionnaires were main- 
ly responsible, was one of the remark- 
able incidents of a drama crowded with 
such. 

Department Commander Ben Hilbun 
ordered a general mobilization of the 
Legion in Mississippi. The day before 
the break he sent a telegram to all posts 
to stand by. The day of the break he 
sent two telegrams. To Delta posts 
“All Legionnaires stand ready to assist 
you. Wire headquarters, Jackson, for 
funds, food, clothing.” To hill country 
posts: “Raise funds, clothing, food 
Hold for emergency call.” The day 
after the break the posts in Clarksdale 
Greenwood, Yazoo City, Vicksburg and 
Natchez fell in with the National Guard 
and began the erection of tents in the 
refugee camps. Most of the guard offi- 
cers administering these camps were 
Legion members. 

Funds, food and supplies rolled in 
The post in Chappaqua, New York 
wires a contribution. Hollywood (Cali- 
fornia) Post wires another. The Florida 
Department wires to draw on them for 
$2,000 and sends four carloads of pota- 
toes. Post Commander Comeaux, at 
Clarksdale, asks for cots. Gets them 
“Indianola will be under water tomor- 
row. Rush food,” signals Commander 
R. C. Ford of Greenwood. Food went 
“Send outboard motors and hip boots 
Rescue work proceeding satisfactorily,” 
telegraphs Waldauer of Greenville. Bi- 
loxi and Bay St. Louis posts on the Gulf 
send the motors. ‘Need blankets and 
baby clothes,” says Dr. J. T. Rainer of 
Yazoo City. The Auxiliary provides 
Gulfport, Biloxi and Pass Christian 
Posts on the Gulf send a trainload of 
motorboats. 

The inundation of the Delta drove 
one hundred thousand people from their 
homes. Most of these got out by them- 
selves, filling the rainsoaked roads. driv- 
ing their cattle and mules toward the 
hills. But thousands took refuge with 
their flocks and movable belongings on 
knolls and mounds in the Delta. One by 
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one these havens were drowned out. 
This writer saw deer, rabbits, wild tur- 
key, chickens, horses, mules, cows and 
people huddled together on a rapidly di- 
minishing mound on the Sunflower 
River. The people were taken off. I 
think the animals perished. When I 
passed the place a week later there were 
only a few big mules, belly deep in the 
current, and they could not last long. 
In a bobbing tree top a hungry dog 
howled. 

The Delta was combed by every man- 
ner of water craft you can think of and 
some you can’t, perhaps. People were 
taken from roofs, barn lofts, trees and 
rafts. Some refused to leave. They 
had built rafts for themselves and for 
their stock, and were fixed to ride at 
anchor until the water went down. They 
only wanted food. They were rationed 
regularly. 

There were many ways of getting 
people out of the water but the usual 
procedure was to move enormous tow 
barges along streams navigable for 
steamboats. Small boats brought peo- 
ple to these barges. It might take three 
days to fill a barge, during which the 
refugees were exposed to the rains and 
the blistering sun. Babies were born 
and people died on these barges, though 
generally speaking the loss of life was 
miraculously small. The vast majority 
of refugees in this section were Negroes, 
who take their cares lightly. When a 
barge was so full that the people had to 
lie down by turns a steamer would tow 
it to Natchez or Vicksburg. A _ barge 
carrying four hundred cottonfield Ne- 
groes down the river at night was a 
sight not to be forgotten. A preacher 
on a pulpit of bed ticks recounting the 
story of the Biblical flood. “Swing Low, 
Sweet Chariot.” ‘“O Lord, I Want to 
Be Among That Number.” Those Ne- 
groes could sing! 

The Legion was everywhere in the 
Delta, doing everything. Despite re- 
Strictions on unauthorized tourists your 
correspondent traveled five hundred 
miles in the Delta, the significance of the 
feat being that Bob Morrow’s 40 and 8 
cap constituted my sole credentials. 
Bob Morrow is the Adjutant of the Mis- 
sissippi Department. This travel was 
completed in four days and nights with- 
out touching ground, except once, in- 
advertently. This ground was four feet 
under water. Pete (Edgar B.) Hender- 
son, of Vicksburg, Grand Chef de Gare 
of Mississippi, made a name for him- 
self and La Société. 

Across the river, then fifty miles wide 
in places, is Arkansas. 

Its swift streams rushing from the 
Ozarks were full when the Dorena 
crevasse water hit them. The towns of 
Blytheville, Marion, Marked Tree and 
Mariana were in the path of the flood. 
Jonesboro, Harrisburg, Wynne, Forrest 
City and Brinkley were on the edge of 
it, some of them dry by very narrow 
margins. In all these towns were Legion 
posts in action. The dry towns sent 
men to the assistance of their buddies 
and provided food, shelter and warm 





clothes for the rescued. The Legion’s 
mutual helpfulness tenet stood the test. 

Brinkley was dry but Clarendon on 
the White River fifteen miles away was 
devastated. Many of the members, in- 
cluding Commander M. E. Davis, of 
Claude Sims Post of Brinkley, live in 
Clarendon. Early in the fight Brinkley 
sent men to Clarendon to help fortify 
the levee. When the levee went Com- 
mander Davis lost his home, but re- 
mained at his post of duty, directing 
the evacuation to Brinkley, where the 
Legion and the Auxiliary unit under 
Mrs. J. T. Stack provided food, clothes 
and shelter. Dr. Luther Stout was bacl: 
and forth between the two places in the 
practice of his profession. Grant Win- 
field stuck to his telegraph key till the 
wires went dead. Commander Davis 
with Buck Mays and J. A. Wilson, the 
Post Adjutant, searched the surrounding 
country in boats. 

That is a thumbnail sketch of what 
happened in a hundred communities 
where Legion posts did duty in Ameri- 
ca’s greatest disaster. 

There was momentary hope of holding 
the flood at the Arkansas River and di- 
verting it by that channel into the Mis- 
sissippi. But the Arkansas levees broke 
in three places on April 21st, flooding 
the southern part of the State. The 
water moved faster in Arkansas than 
anywhere else in the flooded area. In 
its passage through towns the current 
broke brick buildings and tore up con- 
crete streets. 

The posts of Lake Village, Arkansas 
City, Eudora and McGehee were in the 
midst of it. No town was worse bat- 
tered than McGehee, where Claude E. 
Jaynes Post, Oscar D. Olds, Comman- 
der, did everything that an emergency 
calls for. It operated a kitchen at its 
headquarters until the waters drove it 
to the city hall. C. G. Wagster, Gus 
Anderson and Dr. R. E. Applewhite had 
charge of rescues. T. H. Johnson and 
another squad brought in a thousand 
herd of stock. W. E. Mullikin turned 
the second floor of his hotel over to 
refugees, the first floor being under wa- 
ter. Stacey Toole kept his hardware 
store open night and day, passing out 
supplies needed by the relief workers. 

That was the way it went in Arkan- 
sas as the yellow deluge rolled toward 
Louisiana. 

Consider Louisiana, the goal of wa- 
ters from thirty States. No State more 
cut by rivers or more at the mercy of 
levees. Village after village with not a 
house, unless the church steeple, higher 
than the levee it nestles behind. 

On Good Friday, April 15th, the Mis- 
sissippi was full, with the flood crest 
away up in Missouri somewhere. The 
Louisiana levees were manned. The 
Legion posts of Lake Providence, New 
Roads, Donaldsonville and Luling turned 
out for the work that was to be done 
patrolling, bossing gangs that were rip- 
rapping and topping and sand-sacking 
seepages and boils. Tallulah, Winns- 
boro, Delhi, Napoleonville and Thibo- 
daux are (Continued on page 84) 
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Get the most out of your 
trip abroad. See all the 
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It beats all how 


“The World War” 


packs ’em in! 


Of course it does—for it is the first big motion picture 
history of the great war and the greatest production of 
its kind ever offered. The Cuyahoga County Council of 
the American Legion, Cleveland, Ohio, packed the Metro- 
politan Theatre night after night during their showing 
of “THE WORLD WAR” the week of February 27th. 
Their profit was a handsome one, beyond everyone’s ex- 
pectations. Read the excerpts from a letter from Frank 
J. Merrick, Chairman of the Council’s Motion Picture 
Committee. 


“THE WORLD WAR” can likewise be exhibited by 
your Post at a handsome profit with just a little well- 
planned effort. A copy of our special Exhibiting Plan, 
which will not obligate you or your Post in the least, is 
yours for the asking. Your copy is ready to mail. Write 
for it today— it’s FREE. 


MAIL NOW! 





READ THIS LETTER 


a0 THE AMERICAN LEGION FILM SERVICE 
777 North Meridian Street 


“Th . i o 
anks for the co-operation ex Indianapolis, Indiana 


tended during our recent showing 


of ‘THE WORLD WAR’ 


This is probably the greatest movie 


Gentlemen: 


u Please send me FREE a copy of your special 
WORLD WAR” Exhibiting Plan. It is to be under- 
stood that this will in no way obligate either me or 








picture of action and war scenes my Post. 
which will ever be gathered to- 
: Name 
gether . . . The Cuyahoga Council 
is more than grateful for the great Address 
financial success occasioned by the 
showing of this picture.” Town State 





(Signed) FRANK J. MERRICK, 


I am a member of Post No. Dept. of 





Chairman, Cuyahoga County 
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Water, Water Everywhere 
(Continued from page 83) 


not river towns but sent squads to join 
their buddies on the levee. 

New Orleans took time by the fore- 
lock. The topography of New Orleans 
is unique. The river cuts a semi-circle 
about the town. The levee is from 
twenty-one to twenty-five feet high. 
The highest ground in the city is ten 
feet below the levee. The bottom of 
the river is higher than some streets. 
The water came up within a couple of 
feet of the top of the levee. Its level 
was over the head of a man standing 
on the highest ground in New Orleans. 
True, it had been that high once before, 
years ago. But that was at the crest of 
a flood, not the beginning. 

There was, however, no fear of a 
levee break at New Orleans. The levee 
there is a mountain for strength. The 
fear was for a break fifteen miles above 
New Orleans. A city-wide flood-fight- 
ing organization was formed with the 
mayor at the head. All Legion posts of 
Orleans Parish formed a committee on 
relief and rescue which took orders from 
the mayor. Legion rafts were made ready 

But New Orleans outwitted the flood 
without recourse to the Legion rafts. It 
decided to beat nature to it and blow 
up the levee below the city, thus re- 
lieving the pressure on the town levees. 
New Orleans put up $4,000,000 to in- 
demnify the inhabitants of the territory 
thus despoiled, which was not a bad 
price to pay for the security of 450,000 
who live in one of the most interesting 
cities in America. On April 29th the 
levee was dynamited. The water was 
sloshing the top of the New Orleans 
levee at the time. It went down and 
the flood lost its richest prize. 

It gorged itself elsewhere, though 
The three Arkansas River breaks tum- 
bled water through southeast Arkansas 
into northeast Louisiana, bringing a tide 
of Arkansas refugees with it. They 
were taken care of by Leonidas Bark- 
dull Faulk Post of The American Le- 
gion and its Auxiliary of Monroe, Louis- 
iana. That night Commander Isaac 
Lemle began a long vacation from his 
drygoods store by calling a special meet- 
ing of the post. 

Three men were named a committee 
on relief and preparations were made 
for a finish fight. It was announced 
that post headquarters would be open 
day and night and would answer dis- 
tress calls of any nature. The newspa- 
pers published enlistment blanks where- 
by any citizen could place himself at the 
disposition of the Legion. It was an- 
nounced that the post would accept no 
money contributions. 

The first call came at 5:30 in the 
morning. The Legion volunteers turned 
from their beds to help throw up a tem- 
porary levee about the city to ward off 
backwater from Arkansas. There were 
Louisiana refugees now—a thousand of 
them—to be cared for. Also telegrams 


| from the Legion posts at Shreveport, 
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Ruston and Winnsboro offering rein- 
forcements of men and materials. 

On May 3d the Mississippi River 
levee broke at Cabin Teele—the first 
of five big breaks along the main river 
front in Louisiana, flooding the country 
for twenty miles inland over a stretch 
one hundred and sixty miles long. At 
the same moment the Arkansas flood 
waters made seas of the Ouachita and 
Boeuf Rivers. All northeast Louisiana 
was under water except two long ridges 
which were transformed into refugee is- 
lands. 

Tommy Cook Post of Rayville had 
thirty boats ready when the waters in- 
vaded that town. The Legionnaires led 
the work of carrying the people to safe- 
ty. The posts of Oak Grove, Delhi and 
Winnsboro, located on one of the ridges, 
had their men in the water at once, and 
others at home helping with the organi- 
zation of camps for the homeless. The 
Monroe Legionnaires appeared with a 
fleet of twenty boats captained by 
Charles E. McKenzie and Dave Garrett, 
the district attorney. They brought to 





} not down from Natchez yet. 








land more than one thousand two hun- 
dred people, making a specialty of re- 
mote communities. 

These Legion rescues were all of an 
emergency nature and many were in the 
nick of time. The big-scale rescuing 
organization, with tow barges, steam- 
boats, coast guard cutters and such, was 
But they 
came, and spent two weeks cleaning up 
—rescuing and rationing. 

This rescue organization was highly 
impregnated with Legionnaires on de- 
tached service, so to speak. The writer 
spent three days at one stretch aboard 
coast guard cutters in Louisiana wa- 
ters. On board the 130 was a full Le- 
gion compliment—Lieutenant Samuel P. 
Edmonds, commanding the flotilla, 
Boatswain Richard S. Tewksbury, com- 
manding the 130, and all eight of his 
crew. We were heading up the Boeuf 
River on some mission the particulars 
of which I have forgotten, when a sea- 
plane zoomed down in the water along- 
side. An army officer leaned out of the 
cockpit and said he wanted to come 
aboard. We sent a boat and met Major 
Gordon H. McCoy of the Regular serv- 
ice and The American Legion. 

Major McCoy had word that people 
were in distress at a settlement called 
Extension. Extension was found on the 
map. The shortest way there was by 
way of a stream called Goose Creek, a 
branch of the Boeuf. A native shanty- 
boatman, who did not seem to mind the 
high water, showed us what he said was 
the mouth of Goose Creek, though we 
couldn’t see anything much resembling 
a creek. With the whole country under 
water streams were hard to find and 
maps hard to read. 

Goose Creek seemed to lead into what 
was nominally a swamp. Major McCoy 
and three men got in the surf boat the 
cutter had in tow and started to fol- 
low it. We followed what seemed to be 
the course of the creek for a few hun- 
dred yards and lost it in a seemingly 


a 


limitless forest deep in water with a 
strong current. 
keeping the boat from banging against 
trees. We gave up reaching Extension 
by that route and found our way back 
to the Boeuf River—rather fortunately, 

I thought. 

Down the Boeuf came the most 
patched-up gas boat I have ever seen. 
In tow was a leaking home-made skiff. 
Behind the skiff was a home-made barge 
that threatened momentarily to fall 
apart. All three were crowded with 
people, white and black, all ages and 
sexes. In the barge also was a calf. 
This party had effected its own rescue 
and was bound for the hills near Har- 
risonburg, twenty miles away. They said 
they could make it, but that we ought 
to do something for those people with 
the smallpox four miles farther up. 

The Legionnaire crew of the 130 took 
off the sick people—fourteen of them 
from one house with the window sills 
awash. 

This is a tame example of an hour 
with a relief boat in work in which a 
thousand Louisiana Legionnaires were 
engaged. Every post did something, and 
supplies and funds were collected by 
Department Headquarters. 

The northeast Louisiana flood moved 
south toward the Red River, which cuts 
a diagonal course eastward and flows 
into the Mississippi. If these waters 
could be confined in the Red and thus 
carried to the Gulf—good. If they 
crossed the Red and cut their own path 
seventy-five thousand people would be 
homeless. This was long foreseen and 
the biggest scale battle on the whole 
flood was fought along the line of the 
Red and a stream called the Bayou des 
Glaises, which parallels the Red a few 
miles south. While Legion posts north 
of the Red were busy with rescues those 
south of it helped to fortify the Red 
and the Bayou des Glaises for a last 
stand against the waters which had lost 
only a few local engagements from 
Cairo, Illinois, down. Twelve thousand 
men and half as many mules erected a 
defense as complicated as the late Hin- 
denburg line. 

It was dramatic, these people fighting 
for their homes. A body of water the 
size of Lake Erie moved against the Red 
River breastwork and shoved it out of 
the way. It moved against the Bayou 
des Glaises breastwork and hesitated. 
The defenders redoubled their efforts. 
Dramatic but hopeless. The first break 
was on May 13th. Six others came the 
next day. The last fight was lost. 

Work for rescuers—and a thousand 
deeds of valor repeated. The Acadians 
were exiles again, for this is the French- 
speaking Evangeline country. The wa- 
ter swirled into forty towns and villages 
with names like Cortableux and Arnaud- 
ville and shrines in their squares. Her- 
bert Hoover, in charge of flood affairs for 
President Coolidge, was there. He tele- 
graphed for Skipper McKenzie and his 
volunteers from Monroe. They came— 
forty-two men, twenty-seven boats and 
an interpreter. 


All hands were busy 
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Revolutionizes Shaving 
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Blades To Buy! 


HINK OF IT! 
the same blade! No more bother about remembering 
to buy new ones. No more “‘raking’’ with dull ones! 


Slick, velvety shaves forever—that’s KRISS-KROSS! 

This amazing blade rejuvenator strops your blade on 
the diagonal. Fits any blade. Employs master barber's 
secret, Automatic, decreasing pressure and blade-reverse, 
Nickel jig flies up to notify you when blade is ready 
with keenest cutting edge that steel can take. 

Get FREE Offer 
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On to Parts 


(Continued from page 59) 


will credit the other party with the same 
honesty of intention and motive that 
he claims for himself. 


N arrival at a hotel in Paris the Le- 

gionnaires who expect the big mar- 
ble-fronted type of American hotel, with 
spacious lounges and lobbies, will proba- 
bly be disappointed. With very few ex- 
ceptions, the French hotels are small 
and are built for comfort in bedrooms 
rather than for display and luxury in 
public rooms. It will help if one re- 
members hotel conditions at the ma- 
jority of the Legion’s previous national 
conventions when the average hotel 
room held from four to six Legionnaires. 
In Paris the average room will hold only 
two. Even in the cheapest hotels the 
French beds will be far more comfort- 
able than the canvas cots which have 
been used at previous Legion conven- 
tions. 

Upon arrival at the hotels, Legion- 
naires should present their Legion hous- 
ing coupons which will entitle them to 
the accommodations reserved. It should 
be borne in mind that most of the hote! 
employes. even in the smaller hotels, 
understand some English and the best 
of service can hardly be expected if the 
guests indulge in unpleasant comments 
and observations which can be under- 
stood by the hosts. 


N the railway time tables of France 

and other continental European 
countries the twenty-four hour system 
is used. Each day begins at one minute 
past midnight and runs until the fol- 
lowing midnight. The morning hours 
from I a. m. to 12 noon, are shown on 
schedules, etc., the same as in America 
except that the letters a. m. do not ap- 
pear. The afternoon and night hours, 
beginning with 12 noon and running to 
the next midnight, are shown appropri- 
ately between the figures 12 and 24 
For example, what we would speak of 
as 2:35 p. m. is shown in French rail- 
road schedules as 14:35. Similarly 7:20 
p. m. with us will be 19:20 in France. 


ORMALLY the franc is worth ap- 

proximately twenty cents. The 
present value of the franc is only ap- 
proximately four cents. Each franc is 
composed of one hundred centimes 
Consequently a fifty centime piece is 
worth to us approximately two cents. A 
five franc note is worth approximately 
twenty cents, a ten franc note approxi- 
mately forty cents and so on. Money 
should be carried by Legionnaires in the 
form of travelers’ checks and those who 
are carrying a very large sum—upwards 
of $500—should carry it in the form of 
a letter of credit. Travelers’ checks can 
be cashed and used all over the world 
and are safe and economical. In France 
travelers’ checks can be exchanged for 
French money in hotels and in stores. 


However, it is much more satisfactory 
in the long run to make all money ex- 
changes either at American banks in 
Paris or at the offices of reliable travel 
companies. 

One of the most frequent offenses of 
the obnoxious type of tourist is lavishly 
displaying foreign money and treating 
the depreciated currency of France and 
other European countries with disdain 
Of course Legionnaires will not do this 
because they realize that this depreciated 
French currency has been bathed in the 
blood of their French comrades. 


HERE are many French customs 

which should be observed by the 
visitor in France. For example, the 
French are extremely respectful to the 
dead and whenever a funeral procession 
is passing, everyone is expected to doff 
his hat respectfully. 

In France two words are very ex- 
tensively used. One is “pardon,” which 
is used by the French in all circum- 
stances where the well-bred American at 
home would say “excuse me please”’ or 
“pardon me please,” for example, when 
one desires to pass through a doorway 
in front of another or whenever one is 
accidentally thrown against some other 
person. The other word so often used 
is “merci,” which means “thank you 
These words are used on every hand. In 
fact, it is almost impossible to use them 
too much. It is, of course, much better 
to add in each case the title, “Madame” 
or “Monsieur”. 


VERY Department will have its 

headquarters at the Grand Hotei, 
opposite the Opera House, in the center 
of Paris. Here the secretaries of all state 
delegations will perform the usual serv- 
ices ordinarily rendered at national con- 
ventions to members of their delega- 
tions, and here the Department France 
Convention Officers will also be located 


HE first proof of adolescence is a 

voluntary shoe shine. This usually 
comes sometime between the Boy Scout 
age and the patent leather haircut age 
Our modern immature Lothario in his 
cutaway Ford may not care to have a 
doggy automobile but, as a symbol of 
the times, does believe in shining his 
shoes. Nobody will believe that the 
millions of former hob-nail wearers have 
had anything to do with it—the emanci- 
pated veterans who, according to the 
Army statisticians, carried empty dubbin 
cans for a grand total of 13,457,980,347 
miles during the World War. Speculate 
more if you want to—blame it on Lydia 
Pinkham, Addison Simms of Seattle or 
the girl who ordered chicken salad three 
times running—we’re now a nation of 
shoe shiners. And, incidentally, of 
course, we make better shoes and wear 


this whole world. 


| 


| 


| 


better shoes than any other nation | 
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[And when The American Legion’s 
paraders are seen on the Champs Elysees 
on the first day of the Legion’s na- 
tional convention in Paris in September, 
the world is apt to hear some more 
about Yankee shoes. The Stetson Shoe 
Company of South Weymouth, Massa- 
chusetts, for a variety of good reasons, 
has undertaken to see that the thirty- 


Menckens’ way of abusing free speech. 

I don’t know whether Mencken, him- 
self, eats meat or not. The turkey buz- 
zard and the hyena do when it is well 
decayed, after having been left by the 
eagle and the lion. 

Where would Mencken be when a fir- 
ing line in a savage land was defending 
women and chiidren—and incidentally 
defending the Menckens, the idiots, in- 
sane, lame, halt and blind? Where in 
sudden calamity against death and ruin 
brought by the Mississippi flood when 
the local Legion posts were on the job? 
I should say he would be a very scared 
little boy who, I should hope, would 
get a faint hint that he was the joke 
and the grown-up men who were pro- 
tecting him were real. 

He is not even a fly on the chariot 
wheel. He is of the wingless sort which 
rides in a soft warm place and is happy 
if he can make his host scratch. There 
were ‘“delousing’” machines in France; 
but the bite of the peace breed is not 
so sharp as that of the more virile saw- 
toothed breed of the trenches. 

If Mencken were educated as well as 
a little instructed, if he had ever thought 
deeply in human fellowship, if he had 
ever borne a pack on sore feet, he would 
know that it is his brand of smartness 
which generates the emotions that cause 
war in which such as he never bear the 
burdens. His class are the ones endan- 
gering free speech and calling for czars, 
kaisers, Lenins and Mussolinis to sup- 
press it. They are the enemies of 
democracy. 

In paying some attention—I already 
feel the need of a very soapy bath—to 
Mencken and his tribe I have been per- 
sonal because he is always personal. 
For a pimple on the body politic a 
needle and a dash of iodine. A garbage 
wagon to take away garbage even though 
it is canned as intellectuality. 

Otherwise, the aim of the “Personal 
View” is always to realize how easy it 
is for any of us to be wrong and to be 
tolerant of all differences of opinion in 
the promotion of the fair discussion 
which is the object and the protection 
of free speech. And no group knows 
better than the Legion how best to pre- 
serve both free speech and peace whose 
value they know through war service 
and war censorship. 

I might have told the Menckens in 
primer words for infant minds just what 
the Legion is and what it is doing. I 
might have recited in detail the com- 
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two Legionnaires composing the band 
of Weymouth Post of The American 
Legion, get to Paris. It is not only pro- 
viding each and every one of them with 
plenty of Stetson shoes with which to 
dazzle the parade spectators—it is also 
actually paying all the expenses of the 
entire band, steamship fare, hotel bills 
and everything. 


munity programs of posts which I have 
before me and whose mere cataloguing 
would take more than a page. Promo- 
tion of Boy Scouts, school awards for 
scholarship, junior athletics, parks, play- 
grounds, public libraries, tree planting 
on highways, hospitals, charity, public 
forums, town clean-ups, air ports, mu- 
nicipal music—these are only a few. 

But the Menckens would only find 
each example an object on which to 
expend their cleverness in satire. The 
dirty little boys do not want to be both- 
ered too much with facts in forming 
their opinions out of their seventh 
daughter of a seventh daughter “intel- 
lectual” clairvoyance. They will keep 
on “making faces” from the wayside at 
all who are bearing the burdens on the 
trail of progress. 


PRoFESSOR HOLLINGSWORTH is studying 
the average man, his physique and in- 
telligence, with war recruit records as a 


start. Weight, 150 
pounds, height five 
y ha M feet seven inches, 
Average Man eft school in the 
eighth grade. Some 


professorial pessimism about the aver- 
age mind’s knowledge. What of other 
qualities? The average man _ won 
the war and does the world’s heavy 
work. Both average mind and physique 
keep on improving. 


GOING THE ROUNDS of the Legion papers 
is a quotation from the Western Legion- 
naire, giving all the usual excuses for 
not joining the Le- 
gion. The Pikes 
Peak Legionnaire 
prints the most pow- 
erful of arguments 
for joining by listing in detail all the 
activities of Colorado Springs Post. 
Such a stock-taking will show any post 
just what it is doing and not doing to 
be big in community service. Post pa- 
pers produce interest and members. 


Riddling the 
Excuses 


NEXT ELECTION, POLITICS or not, it is a 
good thing that Coolidge spends his va- 
cation in the Black Hills. Washington 
is on our Eastern 
seaboard. When the 
President can be 
away from the Cap- 
itol he may well be 
near the heart of the country. He is 
bound to learn more about the land he 
governs; and he cannot know too much. 


It’s Right, 
Anyway 


Dept. F-107 Baltimore, Md. 
j OTT 





A distinctive tie, designed 
by an American Legion Post 
for Legionnaires and Auxil- 


lary members only. 


A full length scarf necktie 
of all silk non-wrinkable 
material in Legion colors 
blue background with Lor- 
raine Crosses embroidered in 
gold silk. 


The Lorraine Cross with Le- 
gion colors symbolizing our 
Unity with France—particu- 
larly appropriate this year— 
the year of our convention in 
France. 
Chic, Smart, Distinctive. 
Fit for all occasions—on the 
street, in the office, to the 
Convention in France. 


A mark of distinction that 


only Legionnaires and Aux- 
iliary members may enjoy. 


No Legionnaire should be 


without one. 
“KNOW A COMRADE BY 


HIS TIE.” 

Not sold by jobbers or re- 
tailers. Can be obtained only 
by filling out and “mailing 
application below. 


Special prices on request to 
Posts ordering in quantities. 
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vRAnce PILGRIMAGE ASS'N, Ausnee AN Lecton Post 161, 
46 Summer (Suite 27), Boston, Massachusetts 





Send me by parcel post, C. O. _ ‘alos to my approval, 
—.— WVecktics at $2.00 each, plus C. O. D. charges. 











Name — 

Street —EE 
City. State — 

Post. 90 en _ 
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Our representatives are 
making $75 to $150 a week! 
You can do the same-sell all- 
wool made to measure clothes 


at $25 Retail 


You make $4 to $8 on each sale. 
Bonus plan makes larger earnings 
Our of satisfaction 
to the customer is bonded by the 
United States Fidelity & Guaranty 
Co. Six day delivery. Free sample outfit 
with leather case. Exclusive territory. 
ence unnecessary. Fall line 

now ready. Write at once to 


Homeland Tailoring Co. 








Inc. 
218-220 E. Lexington St. 











ACCOUNTING 


THOUSANDS of ambitious men 
are earning more money today 
because they know Accounting. 
Send for our 80-page book, “How 
to Learn Accounting,” and the 
first lesson. Both will be sent free. 


International Accountants Society, Inc. 
A Division of the Alexander Hamilton Institute 
3411-J South Michigan Avenue Chicago,  a0is 
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Selling STICK-A-LITE ;": a8 
trouble light—spot- -light—camp-light— Now is 
the time to‘‘clean up’ selling the motorist 


tourist—gara, and accessory stores—no sales- 
manship pesded—aell full time—part time or 
sven STICK-A-LITE 


Trouble light ‘Goes teks Comp 
Allin one—Powerful Electro Magnet sticks to 
metal on car with 81b. grip-—at any ang 

won't jar loose—throws powerful beam 250 
ft. Ideal for tire repairing and motor trouble 
at ni TR tee t now oven—cash in on 
STIC *KAL ITE—Send $2.00 for Order- 
Taking tt today. Money back 
guarantee, or send for FREE information, 
MIE LECTRIC COMPANY 












Dept. PIM Concc ath Ravenswood,Chicago,I!1. 
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AVE you ever been asked this question — isdien und dd tent eaaiee-e6 uaiiiientinn 


Can I subscribe to THE AMERICAN LEGION form, and to those who have not pre- 
= > a es a “— aaa viously applied and believe they are en- 
MontHLy ! Constantly we have this question died to the cemensaies.  Cammeni. 
asked us. The answer is that anyone can sub- cations may be addressed to The Adju- 


scribe —and many do who are not LEGIONNAIRES. tant, General, Jeersen City, Missouri. 
NOTHER veterans organization has 
adopted the plan of the 82d Di- 
vision Association—that of holding a 
reunion in New York City just prior to 
the sailing of the Second A. E. F. The 
Fourth Division Association has an- 
nounced that arrangements are being 
made for a similar reunion in New York 
City and in order that former members 
of the.division may be informed of the 
date of the reunion and other plans, it 
is requested that all Fourth Division 
men send their addresses to Sheldon R 
| Green, secretary, 59 Broad street, New 
York City, particularly those who are 
going to Paris with The American Le- 
gion. The Fourth Division Associaion 
will also have a booth at, Legion Na- 
tional Headquarters in Paris. Informa- 
tion regarding the 82d Division reunion 
may be obtained from H. A. Meehan, 
27 West 25th street, New York City 
Additional outfit notices follow: 
37TH Div.—Ninth annual reunion of the 
37th Div. A. E. F. Veterans’ Assoc., at Colum- 
bus, Ohio, Sept. 3-5. Address John Edwards 
329 Stoneman Blidg., Columbus. Information 
regarding copies of the 37th Division History 
free to former members, may be obtained also 
from Mr. Edwards. 
316TH INF. Assoc.—Annual reunion in con- 


junction with Pennsylvania Legion Depart- 
ment Convention at York, Pa., Aug. 6. Ad- 


YO UR B k M h t dress Raymond A. Cullen, 7127 Elmwood 
ave., Philadelphia, or Edwin G. Cleeland, 1201 

a nN e r 5 e rc a it 9 Chestnut st., Philadelphia. 
332p INF. AND 332p INF. BAND.—Sixth an- 


Doctor A | REA D mene nual reunion Sept. 3-4, at Steubenville, Ohio 
Address H. C. Ewing, Steubenville. 
Co. H, 112TH INF.—Reunion# at Ridgway 
Pa., Aug. 26. Former members interested in 
reunion or in joining veterans organization, 
Why not THe AMERICAN LEGION MONTHLY? 9 fine? fh 3a SSE Tees 
Punxsutawney, Pa. 
Co. I, 31itH INF., 78TH Div.—Sixth annual 
° reuni Sept. 3-5 at Perth Amboy, N. J. Ad- 
In every community there are people — your banker, fees Homan & tition, ta0 Wiles oh. Darth 
J 


- . . smseter —— cy . . - Amboy, 
doctor, postmaster, minister— who would subscribe to Co. M, 3577 INF.—Annual reunion at Guth- 





your magazine if you would only suggest to them that rie, Okia., Aug. 7-8 in conjunction with 

< = > aoe z as ¢ Oklahoma Legion Department Convention Ad- 

they can and should, if they want to read an interesting, ees Ze C. Fullerton, 120 E. Main st., Okla- 
7 ; ; ‘ : - oma City. 

clean and worth while publication. 51st Pioneer INF.—Fourth annual reunior 

at Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Aug. 27. Form 


members of 10th N. Y. Inf. or 5lst Pione« 
Inf. are eligible for membership in associa- 


The cost of a twelve months’ subscription is $1.50. The coupon below tion. Address Charles Vossler, State Armory 
. bee af pasy ond itt “i; . ; , . ee ee Poughkeepsie. 
as J ° 4 i ) s : 
makes it easy to send it in. Clip the coupon and get a subscriber. Weese Tames: BMencas Bx.—Thied cance! 
reunion at Pittsburgh, Sept. 4-5. Address 


Dean Peck, 463 Coplin ave., Detroit, Mich 

Harry Pahs, 314 Decatur st., Brooklyn, N. Y 
107TH ENGrRs. Assoc.—A history of the rez 
ut, well illustrated and containing roster 


DO IT NOW— GET A NEW READER TODAY 











ot .ll companies and maps of areas occupied 
will soon be published. The cost will not ex- 


THE AMERICAN LEGION MontHLY eee Sane ee, EY peaiiee Ste re 
th ny <a pie ; x : 5 quested to write to C. U. Smith, 8th Floor 
Subscription Department City Hall, Milwaukee, Wis., for particulars 
P. O. Box 1357 INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA | 33p Div.—Annuai reunion Aug. 29 at Jolict 
- } Ill., in conjunetion with Illinois Legion De- 
I enclose $1.50 for a one year’s subscription. Please send the Monthly te partment Convention. Address Capt. W 
5 , | Judy, 1922 Lake st., Chicago. 


| Brty. E, 325TH F. A.—Fifth annual 
Name union Aug. 28, at Flora, Ind. Address Hom 

| | C. Landis, 1640 E. 78th st., Cleveland, Ohio 
i | Co. B, 104TH ENGrs. Assoc.—Ninth annual 


Street reunion and banquet, Nov. 5, at Camden, N 
J. Address George F. Seybold, 304 S. 5th st 
Ci Camden. 
ity < State . 
' THE Company CLERK 
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of their claims, to all men who applied by | 
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The Legionnaires also helped obtain 
general observance of the medical in- 
structions that all drinking water should 
be boiled. 

“As the result of our experience in 
Strong,” comments Mr. Brown, “our 
post will be better prepared for any pos- 
sible future disaster which may come 
to our own city. Already the organiza- 
tion for future relief work is taking 
form. Special committees are being as- 
signed to work out such details as first 
aid, sanitation, housing, guard duty and 
so forth.” 


IGHTY-SEVEN persons were killed, 

hundreds were injured and several 
million dollars of property damage was 
caused by the tornado which swept 
through Poplar Bluff, Missouri, on May 
oth. 

“In less than an hour after the storm 
broke,” reports Legionnaire A. J. Bau- 

mann, Adjutant of Brown-Mabry Post, 
Poplar Bluff Legionnaires met on a des- 
ignated corner of the business district 
and organized for duty. The largest de- 
tail, headed by Post Commander Lind- 
sey, went into action as a civilian guard 
to co-operate with the police, while an- 
other detail engaged in rescue work and 
a third assisted the Red Cross. 

“The policing of the town was a hard 
job. A guard of 125 men was dis- 
tributed throughout the wrecked area, 
and patrols of from two to four men 
were maintained until midnight when 
two National Guard companies arrived. 
The Legionnaires relieved from guard 
duty immediately augmented the ambu- 
lance and relief squads in operation. 
Hardly a single member of the post 
slept that night or the day after the 
storm, 

“Work of cleaning up the wreckage 
went on at top speed. Trucks and pleas- 
ure automobiles were used until they 
broke down under the strain—usually 
because tires failed. Then they were 
pushed to one side while new trucks and 
cars were brought up. Not a single case 
of loss through looting was reported, al- 
though Legion guards arrested a num- 
ber of men caught while attempting to 
steal unguarded property. 

“The National Guard companies left 
after a week of service and the Legion- 
naires again took over the entire task 
of protecting their town. As proof of 
how our efforts were regarded I may 
mention that Mayor Berryman immedi- 
ately after the storm empowered the 
post with full police authority. Our 
hardest test came on the Sunday after 
the storm when ten thousand automo- 
biles loaded with sightseers jammed all 
roads leading into Poplar Bluff. The 
Legion traffic commission, appointed by 
the mayor, routed all cars through the 
wrecked sections on one-way streets. 
Not a single traffic accident occurred 
during the day. In handling this big 
a 
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traffic problem we were given wonder- 
ful help by a detail of eighteen Legion- 
naires from Dexter (Missouri) Post.” 


N an earlier age, Thomas Goldingay 
might have grown up to be the hero 
of one of Captain Marryat’s tales, but 
romance suffered when engines replaced 
sails and Thomas Goldingay quit the sea 
after rising from cabin-boy to captain, 
more than forty years ago. A Past Na- 
tional Vice Commander of The Ameri- 
can Legion, Mr. Goldingay died in June 
at his home in Newark, New Jersey. He 
was sixty years old. 

In a eulogy published after his death, 
T. Hubert MacCauley, a close friend 
of Mr. Goldingay and a prominent New- 
ark Legionnaire, stated that Mr. Gold- 
ingay was born in the shadow of the 
“Bow Bells” in London and the famous 
bells were rung at his birth, in accord- 
ance with an ancient custom. Mr. Mac- 
Cauley also told of Mr. Goldingay’s 
early service at sea—first on a “wind- 
jammer” of the British merchant ma- 
rine, and later in the British Navy, the 
American merchant marine and the 
American Navy. 

Mr. Goldingay enlisted as a seaman 
in the New Jersey naval militia in 1895. 
After serving in the Navy in the Spanish- 
American War, he served aboard the 
battleship Massachusetts and battleship 
Michigan in the World War. At his 
death he held the rank of lieutenant 
commander in the naval reserves. 

Mr. Goldingay had served as a mem- 
ber of the New Jersey Assembly and 
had held many municipal offices. For 
many years he had been engaged in 
lumber manufacturing enterprises. 

While Commander of Newark Post in 
1920, Mr. Goldingay was elected Senior 
Vice Commander of the Legion. Later 
he helped organize Service Post in 
Newark. His funeral services were con- 
ducted by this post. 


wort you please remind Legion- 
naire artists through the Monthly 
that the national Legion poster competi- 
tion sponsored by Voiture 220 of the 
Forty and Eight in Chicago and the 
National Poster Art Alliance of New 
York City will end on August 15th,” 
requests Burton Harrington, chairman 
of the Forty and Eight competition 
committee. Fifteen hundred dollars in 
prizes will be paid for the three best 
posters typifying the Legion’s ideals and 
purposes. The designs submitted will be 
viewed by the jury of award at the 
headquarters of the National Poster Art 
Alliance, 65 East 56th street, New York 
City. Mr. Harrington will send addi- 
tional information to any artisis want- 
ing it. His address is 307 South Green 
street, Chicago. The poster winning 
first prize is to be used in Legion mem- 
bership-getting campaigns in 1928. 
RIGHT GUIDE. 
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Newly discovered, all-wool 
cloth made up into a dressy, 
warm, serviceable latest model 
suit gives wearer two suits in 
one. Every man is a custo- 
mer. Worth $35.00—+sells 
for $19.95. Shower-proof and 
spot-proof. Just the suit for 
the man who wants to look 
well dressed and whese duties 
give his clothes hard wear. 


Has 37 Features 


for men in every o fe 
i a busi: 


and 


ing easy for you to close. 
No Competition 
Motortex is in aclass by itrelf. Not 
a single garment on 
with Motortex. Cas! 
without fear of competition he in 
on this new clothing sensatio: 


Sample Outfit 7 
—_ feo 4 


133 W. 21 Sweet New York 





= Jl Pay YOU 
7 \$100aWeek 


a Make $100.00a week and up, sell- 

ing our fine made-to- measure, 
all-wool suits, direct to wearer. Biggest values— 
on sight. Biggest commissions paid 
in advance. We feattend to Savery and collections. 
6x9 cloth samples—over 100 styles — furnished 
FREE. Ambitious men write at once. 


W. Z. GIBSON, Inc., 161 W. Harrison, Dept. 4 405, Chicago 








LEARN TO WRITE 
WRITE TO EARN 


“The subject is 
about as fully 
covered as is 
within mortal 
achievement.” 









“T wave examined the voluminous text-books 
of the Palmer Institute of Authorship, prepared 
under the supervision of Clayton fiamilton,” 
says Gertrude Atherton, author of The Im- 
mortal Marriage, “and I have come to the in- 
evitable conclusion that the subject is about as 
fully covered as is within mortal achievement.” 
he Palmer Institute can make the strange 
talent that may be yours produce stories that 
flash on the eye, burn into the imagination 
. . the stories editors need and buy. All 
training is uniquely personal. 


PALMER INSTITUTE OF AUTHURSHIP 
Dept. 111-V, Palmer Building, Hollywood, Cal. | 
Please send me, without obligation, details about | 
the course I have checked. 
fs Short Story Writing 
English and Self-Expression 
Photoplay Writing 
Name 


Address 


All correspondence strictly confidential 
No salesman will call upon you 
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Fat Ten / 


This new self-massaging 
belt not only makes you 
look thinner INSTANTLY 
—but quickly takes off 
rolls of excess fat. 


IET is weakening — 

drugs are dangerous— 
strenuous reducing exer- 
cises are liable to strain 
your heart. The only safe 
method of reducing is mas- 
sage. This meth sets up 
a vigorous circulation that 
seems to melt away the sur- 
plus fat. The Weil Reducing 
Belt, made of special re- 
ducing rubber, produces ex- 
actly the same results as 
a skilled masseur, only 
quicker and cheaper. 

Every move you make 
causes the Weil Belt to 
gently massage your 
abdomen. Results are 
rapid because this 
belt works for you 
every second. 


Fat Replaced by 

Normal Tissue 
From 4 to 6 inches of 
flabby. fat usually van- 
ish in just a few 
weeks. Only solid, normal 
tissue remains. The Weii 
Reducing Belt is endorsed 
by physicians because it not 
only takes off fat, but 
helps correct stomach dis- 
orders, constipation, back- 
ache, shortness of breath, 
and puts sagging internal organs back in piace. 


Special 10-Day Trial Offer 


Send no money. Write for detailed descrip- 


















tion and testimonials from delighted users. Write 
at once. Special 10-day trial offer. The Weil 
Company, 588 Hill Street, New Haven, Conn 


[ oom WEIL COMPANY 
688 Hill Street, New Haven, Conn. 

Gentlemen: Please send me complete de- | 
scription of the Weil Scientific Reducing Belt, 
and also your Special 10-Day Trial Offer. | 
ee | 
Address 
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| ‘‘Since then I have earned over 
week,’’ says S. L. * Patterson, of of lowa. 





Many others mak big money. 
der! ality Dra of prs 


Your profite in advance. enor 
ccdort, "We deliver ant collect Test 
cost, i time or side ise. 


Folds to 
15 inches join the big 





e a lawyer jeselly trained 

men win high positions 
suceess in business and public life 
Be independent, Greater opportuni- 
ties now than ever before ig corpo. 
rations are headed by men with lega! 

ining. Law-trai men earn 

$5,000 to $19,000 Annually 
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‘Knowing Paris” 


(Continued from page 15) 


were, and I think if I could stay here a 
few years I’d get some comprehension 
of what Paris is now, because I’d know 
a little about what it used to be. And 
another thing: as I go poking around, 
looking up places, I get to talking to 
these French people a little, here and 
there;—some of ‘em speak English 
where you'd hardly expect it, and I’ve 
picked up a little French. Well, sir, I 
think they’re a mighty friendly, obliging, 
kind-natured sort of folks. I believe 
that if we got to know ’em better and 
if they got to knowing ws a little better, 


too—if we’d show a little carefulness 
and regard for their natural feelings— 
well, sir, I believe we could get to think- 
ing quite a heap of each other, these 
French people and us. And anyhow, I 
believe any American’s got to feel that 
way if he’s ever going to know anything 
about Paris. Don’t you?” 

I did, indeed. And I also felt that 
Mr. Crosby was an excellent man and 
a good American. He had begun to 
“know Paris” and the Parisians in the 
way that was best and happiest for all 
parties concerned. 


They Also Serve 


(Continued from page 45) 


sports, so he mounted me and we raced 
around the ring, with Ern running along 
my offside, vaulting over me to my near 
side and back, crawling around under 
my neck, riding me with his face to my 
tail, mounting me from the rear with a 
running jump, and riding me standing 
in the saddle. Then they drove in a 
lively two-year-old French steer and we 
got Monsieur Steer into a gallop. Then 
I cantered up alongside him and Ern 
dived off me, lit on that steer’s neck 
and bulldogged him good and proper. 
Ern said he regretted he did not have 
his riata and a stock saddle or he’d rope 
some goats for them, but he had se- 
cured a nice half-inch cotton rope, with 
which he showed them a lot of fancy 
roping stunts. Rogan mounted me and 
we tried to race past Ern, but he put 
his twine over us every time, and ended 
up by roping Rogan around the middle 
and dragging him off me and right up 
to him. 

That British colonel declared we had 
been the life of the party and expressed 
to us the thanks of his regiment, where- 


upon all the men cried: “Hear! Hear!” 
When an Englishman approves very 
heartily of a speech or a part of a 


speech he always says “Hear! Hear!’ 

After the horse show we had a field 
day and Rogan fought three two-minute 
rounds with the regimental champion, 
who made a monkey out of him. Then 
Ern Givens won a rough and tumble 
wrestling match and just before the day 
ended he borrowed two Webley pistols 
and gave an exhibition of two-handed 
pistol shooting that would have given 
old Kaiser Bill heart failure if he had 
been there to see it. Ern riddled tennis 
balls as fast as somebody could throw 
them up in the air; he hit a two franc 
piece the colonel tossed up and rolled 
a tin can along the ground for twenty 
yards, hitting it twelve times in six or 
seven seconds. 

After the show the regimental ser- 
geant major took charge of Rogan and 
Ern and with half a dozen old non-coms 


they all went into an adjacent village 
and had a wonderful dinner at the colo- 
nel’s expense. I have a shrewd suspi- 
cion that they all got very tight, be- 
cause Tip and I heard them coming 
home in the early morning hours and 
all hands were singing a scandalous song 
set to the tune of Greenland’s Icy 
Mountains. 

About ten o’clock the following morn- 
ing Ern and Rogan showed up, saddled 
us and pulled out. We received a good 
British cheer as we departed and as we 
passed the colonel’s billet he sang out to 
Ern. 

“IT say, Yank. You haven’t forgotten 
the prize your horse won, I hope?” 

Ern saluted him. “We killed that 
last night, sir, organizing a chapter of 
the English-speaking Union.” 

“Come again,” said the 
‘Good luck!” 


colonel 


CHAPTER XXVI 


N my day I marched many a weary 

kilometer in France, but that march 
to the South of France was the only 
joyous one I had. Rogan had a theory 
that any soldier on active service should 
do himself well, as our British friends 
say, so we lived on the fat of the land 
When we found a nice green field late 
in the afternoon, Ern (he was the treas- 
urer of the expedition) would give the 
owner two francs and we'd be turned 
loose to graze for a couple of hours. Oc- 
casionally we had a fine feed of fresh 
crisp beet tops or cabbage stalks; our 
grain rations alternated with corn, oats 
and barley; the hay was always good 
and sweet and free from noxious weeds, 
and we drank from clear running 
streams. The old women and girls at 
the farms where we lodged nights al- 
ways threw a fine big feed together for 
Ern and Rogan and only when it was 
impossible to get it did they fail to have 
champagne for dinner. Always after 
dinner, when Rogan would come out to 
the barn to give Tip and me the once 
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over before turning in, we could hear 
him sigh with contentment and high liv- 


| ing 


The eighth day on the road we ran 


| into a United States infantry platoon, 


and a fresh second lieutenant stopped us 
and looked severe and made us show 
our credentials. He wanted to know if 
Ern and Rogan were a pair of Per- 
shing’s wanderers and declared he be- 
lieved our travel order had been forged. 
Rogan looked him over cooly and said: 

“Faith, if Gineral Pershing knew the 
lootinant was in France, ’tis not dhril- 
lin’ a platoon the lootinant would be, 
but in complete charge av the war.” 

“None of your impertinence, my 
says the shave-tail. 

Now, Rogan and Ern had lunched 
pretty well and Rogan had a couple of 


| noggins of very old rum under his belt. 


So he felt very independent. “Arrah, 


| go home an’ tell ye’re mother to wipe 


he growled. “Ye pin- 
feather bhoy, intherferin’ in the busi- 
ness av grown men! Sure, if Gineral 
Hunther Liggitt heard ye referrin’ to me 
as ‘me man’ he’d die wit’ a fit av laugh- 
in’. Faith, I must tell him av you the 
firrst time I call to pay him me respect- 
ful djooty.” 


ye’re nose,” 


“I’ve a notion to put you in arrest,” 


piped the lieutenant. 

“I wear the Medal av Honor, young 

fella, m’lad,” Rogan retorted, and indi- 
cated the pale blue ribbon with the tiny 
white stars. “If ye had any manners 
ye'd take off ye’re cap to me. An’ be 
the same token the lootinant did NOT 
return me salute—an’ God knows I was 
taught to salute wit’ a snap! Have a 
care would ye get fresh an’ put Private 
Patrick Aloysius Rogan, M. H.., in clink 
A major did that wanst, an’ faith the 
very next day the colonel paraded the 
regimint in hollow square an’ in the 
middle av that square me brave major 
come up to me, saluted, removed his 
cap, shtood uncovered a few seconds 
an’ apologized to me. An’ his offinse 
was noted on his milithry record.” 
_ The shave-tail flushed, paled and 
fidgeted. “I beg your pardon, Private 
Rozan,” he said. “I failed to notice 
your ribbon.” And he saluted and un- 
covered. 

I'll admonish ye this time but have 
a care would this happen again, me lad,” 
growled Rogan, and we rode off leaving 
that boy shave-tail staring after us. 

“Is that true about the regiment pa- 
tading in hollow square and the major 
apologizing to you?” Ern queried, very 
much awed. 

“Ye great ba-boon! Av coorse not. 
But does that ninety-day-wonder know 
any different? It come into me mind 
to impress him, that’s all. Ochone! 
What wit’ this wild free life we’re iead- 
in’, Ernie, me lad, all me time-honored 
respect for an officer, an’ all me dis- 
cipline has gone to hell entirely.” And 
he roared with laughter—the old Irish 
devil 

“Is General Hunter Liggett a friend 
of yours?” 

“Divil a word o’ lie in that. I’ve 

i are 


borrowed money from him. An’ ‘twas 
the thought av that good, kind, fatherly 
ould soger an’ him as simple an’ com- 
fortable as an ould shoe—makin’ good 
sogers out av bad recruits be the weight 
av affection rather than the guard-house 
—that aroused me ire agin’ that pup av 
a bhoy. Ah, wirra, wirra, ‘tis only the 
great that are simple—'tis only thim 
that have learrned to obey that can bear 
the weight av authority wit’ dignity. 
Sure the Army’s gone to hell entirely an’ 
I’m gettin’ to be as bad as the next.” 

That was the day we made the forty- 
kilometer march. For three days Em 
and Rogan hadn’t had an opportunity 
to bathe. Every time we came to a 
river there were women scattered along 
the banks, washing, and as Ern and 
Rogan didn’t have any bathing suits 
they had to ride on. There aré no bath 
tubs in French farmhouses, either, and 
consequently Rogan was gummy and ir- 
ritable and swore that a hot bath in a 
bath tub he must have that night, else 
he’d run amok and kill a squad of sec- 
ond lootinants. Ern wanted tubbing 
too, although bathing with him wasn’t 
a matter of such importance as to Ro- 
gan, who had been taught that cleanli- 
ness is next to godliness. Out on the 
range cowboys have to go without a 
bath for considerable periods, and 
learn to get along with a bucket of 
water and a towel. 

We were coming to a big town called 
Angouléme that night and according to 
the motor guide book in Ern’s saddle 
bag, there was a real hotel there. Con- 
sequently, Rogan had made up his mind 
to favor that hotel with their patronage, 
which was why we pushed on again 
after dinner at, a farm. The moon was 
at the full about seven o’clock and shone 
with a mellow radiance over that silent 
peaceful countryside, so we were able to 
pick our way nicely along the road, 
which paralleled the railroad track. 

And now, from time to time, we be- 
gan passing troop trains, north-bound. 
In the open doors of the box cars we 
could see American soldiers standing 
and these waved to us as they rolled by. 

“Poor divils,” Rogan sighed. “They’re 
bound for the Front. Well, a lot av 
them will not come back!” 

These troop trains came along at half 
hour intervals. Three of them were 
loaded with infantry, but presently a 
long train of mixed box cars and flats 
came rolling by. 

Rogan pulled Tip up. 
gorra!” he cried joyfully. “Nice new 
seventy-fives, all painted an’ cam- 
ouflaged, an’ the animals loaded on 
flats. Oh, ye lucky, lucky men! Rollin’ 
north to the job that awaits ye, an’ 
mayhap this time tomorrow night ye’ll 
be in the firin’ position—hey, soger! 
What outfit are ye?” 

“First battalion, th field artillery, 
U. S. A., you poor unfortunate S. O. S.,” 
some soldier yelled back. “Gangway 
for combat troops!” 

The S. O. S., O’Malley (I explained), 
means Service of Supply. It is an hon- 
orable service, (Continued on page 92) 


“Artillery, be- 
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of course, but there’s no fighting in it, 
and men with combative souls always 
shuddered at the thought of being trans- 
ferred to the S. O. S. Indeed, combat 








troops elected to regard the S. O. S 
with good-natured pity and always 
spoofed them. Rogan trembled with 
rage now, as the words of a hated 
and not very respectable song floated 
back to us from that moving troop 
train: 


O, mother take in your service flag, 
Your boy’s in the S. O. S. 

“The blackguards! And our own ould 
regiment at that! Oh, bad luck to me, 
that would waste time gettin’ married 
an’ fraternizin’ wit’ those horse-lovin’, 
dhrink-lovin’, abandoned Tommy At- 
kinses the betther part av two days, 
whilst our regimint finished its trainin’ 
at De Souge an’ shtarted for the Front.” 
He wrung his hands and moaned. With 
a little encouragement he would have 
wept. “We're lost, Ernie,” he cried. 
“We'll never find home agin, they'll 
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keep us in Remount an’ may God have 
merrcy on our souls. Oh, wirra, wirra, 


wirra!”’ 
“Stop your wirra-wirraing,’ Ern 
Givens commanded. “That man said 


they were the first battalion of the old 
regiment. That means batteries A, B, 
and C. The second battalion will be 
D, E, and F. We belong in F. That 
is, we hope we do! F should be along in 
the next train. Hell’s fire, man, we'll 
flag that rattler and climb aboard. 
There’s a green switch light half a mile 
down the track so there must be a side- 
track there. We'll throw the switch, 
run her in on the sidetrack and—come 
on, buddy. We haven't any time to pick 
flowers,” and he touched me on the 
flanks in a way that meant “Fly at it.” 

I flew. Indeed, we had no time to 
spare and I gave Ern Givens all I had 
while old Tip and Rogan came iumber- 
ing far behind, for Tip couldn’t run for 
sour apples. Sure enough we found a 
switch and a sidetrack and half a mile 
down the track we could see another 
switch light. That was the one we had 
to reach and throw, so away we went 
once more. 

As we came barging up off the road 
out onto the maze of tracks, a French- 
man came running out of a little shack, 
waving a red lantern at us and yelling 
something we couldn’t understand and 
weren't interested in. Ern jumped down 
and examined the switch. It was locked 
so he turned and asked the Frog for 
the key—that is, he made frantic signs. 
But the Frog shook his head and yelled 
“Non, non. Defendu!” 

“Non, non, vous grand-mere. Pas de- 








fendu,” yelled Ern. “Donnez moi the 
key before I take you apart to see what 
makes you go.” And he made a rush 
at the Frog. 

Now the Frog was about fifty years 
old, but he was no tadpole in the matter 





They Also Serve 


(Continued from page 
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of size and he did carry a club that 
looked as if it had once been part of 
pick-handle. He swung it at Ern, wh 
dodged under it and closed with the old 
fellow. Flop! Down he went, with Ern 
strong fingers roving over him in search 
of the keys. He found them—dquite 
bunch of them—and then sat on the 
Frog until Rogan came rolling up on 
Tip, who was badly blown and dripping 
with sweat. 

“Take these keys and find the one 
that unlocks the switch, Patricio mio 
Ern ordered. And while the old Frog 
screamed and frothed at the mouth and 
struggled, Rogan found the key, opened 
the switch and threw it. Then Ern let 


the old Frog up and gave him ten 
francs. 

“Merci, monsieur Americain,” said the 
old Frog. ‘“Pardonnez moi,” and he 


made a grab for the grand old rag of 
the French Republic. 

“Pleased to meet you,” says Ern, grin- 
ning, and hitting the old Frog a friendly 
slap on the back. Then he took the 
red lantern and waited until the head- 
lights of a locomotive appeared far 
down the track, when he swung it gently 
in the signal which, in the United States 
means: “Slowly. Don’t take the switch 
too fast.” I imagine it means the same 
thing in France, for the train slowed 
up, rolled gently in on the spur track 
and came to a halt. 

An excited conversation immediately 
ensued between the old Frog and the 
French engineer. Indeed, only once 
again was I ever to hear such a babble 
of voices, and that was the night Private 
Pert Havers got drunk and fell in a 
French well and it took the section an 
hour to get the fool out. 

The riot was quelled when an officer 
climbed out of a second-class carriage 
and walked up toward the locomotive 
He had a French officer with him—the 
battalion liaison officer. 

“Whose cow have we hit now,” 
the American officer. 

“Major Caldwell, sir!” Rogan’s voice 
roared into the night. “Major, darlin’, 
is it yerself?” 

“Tt is. Who are you?” 

“Stable Sergeant Rogan, sir. F bat- 
th’ry. Ochone, Major, dear, I’ve been 
lost for months. I’m a wandherer wit - 
out home or counthry or pay or serrvice 
record or hope av salvation.” 

He made a run for the major. 

“Rogan! You poor old lost atom! 
By God, I’m glad to see you,” and Ma- 
jor Caldwell shook old Rogan’s hand 
and almost hugged him. I imagine he 
would have hugged him if he hadn't 
been a regular. “What under the canopy 
are you doing here?” 

Rogan commenced to weep. “I want 
to come home,” he blubbered. “We 
saw the first battalion goin’ by—an’ 
we knew the second would soon be 
along—an’ Givens—late private av F 
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— 
batth’ry, sir—threw the Frog an’ got his 
keys—an’ whilst Givens held the animal 
I threw the switch—an’ shtopped ye. 
Oh, my God, Major, darlin’, don’t tell 
us we can’t come wit’ ye. ‘Twill kill 
us entirely.” 

A few cars down a voice yelled: 
I crazy, or is that Pat Rogan?” 

“Ye’re not crazy, Captain Burwell, 
and I’m Pat Rogan—an’ half crazy wit’ 
fear an’ happiness. Ochone, Captain 
Sam, sir—our own dear batth’ry com- 
mandher 


“Am 








“Why, you damned old vagabond, 
Rogan. And Demmy! Hello, little 
| pup.” Demmy had run to greet Captain 


Burwell and leaped into his arms; the 
next minute Rogan had them both in 
| his arms, for the poor devil was so be- 
| side himself with joy he forgot for a 
moment that he was an enlisted man. 
All he knew was that here was the old 
outfit again; here were the officers that 
knew him and 
loved him and had 
confidence in him 
—the men who 
understood him 
and appreciated 
| him, and hadn’t 
the least hesitancy 
in admitting that, 
while other sol- 
diers were expend- 
ible, Rogan was 
not! 
The tears were 
streaming down old Rogan’s leathery 
face and he was unashamed. “Givens 


is wit’ me, sir,” he blubbered. “An’ 
ould Tip an’ The Professor.” 

| I don’t believe you.” 

| “Come an’ see for yourself, sir. Hey, 


Ernie, lad. Come here an’ report for 
djooty to the batth’ry commandher.” 

So Ern came walking to meet them 
and I followed after. Sam Burwell 
stood and stared at us in the light of 
the red lantern and murmured in an 
awed voice that he’d be double damned 
and then some. 

“We have no time for a celebration,” 
the major cut in briskly. “Take our 
word for it, you two men, that you're 
welcome. This troop train has to keep 
| moving, however, or we'll be having a 

rear-end collision with the third battal- 


ion train following. What’s the Big 
Idea? How did you two get here?” 
Ern told him without any loss of 


words, but craftily refrained from tell- 
| ing him of our meeting with the division 
commander. 

“Shades of Julius Caesar and General 
Jackson.” said Major Caldwell. “You're 
officially dead. You’re both excess! 
Tip’s excess, too — and we can use 
him. And Captain Burwell’s mount 
is here. Of course we'll take you 
—and ask questions afterward. Bur- 
well, have your men let down a ramp 
and get these animals aboard, so we can 
pull out of here. Rogan—and you, 
Givens! Go back to F battery’s cars 
and turn in. There’s good hunting 
ahead and we’re in a hurry to get there. 
Hurrah for hell!” 


en 








“God bless ye, Major, for a thrue red- 
leg. “Ye have speed an’ accuracy, in- 
stantaneous decision an’ the power av 
initiative,” old Rogan roared. “Come 
here to me, Demmy, ye little snifflin’ 
nuisance. Fall in, Ernie, me lad. Thank 
God, we’re home agin!” 

As they went down the track, with 
Tip and me trotting after them, they 
sang: 


Oh, we’re going to the Hamburgh show, 

To see the elephant and the wild kan- 
garoo, 

W ell all hang together, 

In fair and stormy weather, 

For we're goin’ to see the whole show 
through! 


Some men threw a ramp over the side 
of a flat and old Tip ran up the cleated 
runway and took his place between two 
big Norman wheelers. “Lay over, 
rooks,” he brayed, “and make way for 
an old _ soldier.” 
He lashed out 
with his heels and 
bared his long 
teeth and the 
gentle Normans 
shrank from him; 
seeing which I ran 
up the ramp and 
squeezed in beside 
him. The section 
of stake-fence was 
slipped back into 
the sockets again 
train commenced to move 
rumbled over the sidetrack 


the 


and 
Slowly it 
and as the old Frog threw the switch 


at the far end and yelled “Vive 
l’Amérique”, we rolled out onto the main 
line bound for the fields of glory. 


CHAPTER XXVII 


HE rapid march of events within the 

past half hour had left us amazed and 
a bit bewildered. Old Tip, however, was 
as cool as a cucumber. His career had 
been one long processional of surprises 
and change; mentally and physically 
that ancient warrior was always set for 
anything to happen. We had scarcely 
started when he looked around at the 
two grade Normans and nodded affably. 

“My name’s Tip,” he announced, “‘and 
my buddy here is called The Professor. 
We served in this outfit back in the U. 
S. A. Where do you two hail from?” 

“Towa,” said the Norman nearest Tip. 
“My name is Bingo. My pal, also from 
Iowa, is called Banjo. We’re wheelers 
on No. 1 gun.” 

“T knew you were wheelers the in- 
stant I looked at you. Prof here is the 
battery commander’s mount and I’m— 
well, I’m excess. For the first time in 
almost thirty years of continuous serv- 
ice I’m A. W. O. L. from my service 
record. I really belong in pack artillery 
—mountain howitzers, you know, so I 
suppose I’ll be assigned to the water- 
cart or the chow-gun in this outfit. 
Well, there are more dishonorable as- 
signments. Many a time I’ve heard 
more cheers for the arrival of food and 
water than (Continued on page 94) 
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( Continued 


for gallantry in action. Have you boys 
any idea where we're headed?” 
“It’s a secret. Everything 
man’s army is a secret.” 
“Well, it’s no secret that I’m wring- 
ing wet with sweat and if Patrick Aloy- 
sius Rogan forgets to come aft here 
and blanket me I'll have congestion of 
the lungs by morning. This train raises 


in this 


a bit of a breeze. Ah, here comes 
Rogan. I knew he wouldn’t forget me.” 

“And here comes Ern Givens, too, 
Tip.” 


They unsaddled us, hove the old rat- 
tletrap French saddles and bridles over- 
board, rubbed us down and blanketed 
us. Then they made their way forward 
to the car ahead. This flat was loaded 
with a Doherty wagon, a gun and a 
caisson, and the pair crawled into the 
Doherty wagon, from which protesting 
curses immediately emanated. I rec- 
ognized one of the protesting voices. It 
was that of Pert Havers. 


“Clear out av this, Havers,’ Rogan 
ordered. “I’m stable sergeant av this 
outfit agin, an’ Givens is a corporal. 


Rank has its privileges. Ye scallywag! 


Well I knew somebody would have a 
nice bed hay on the floor av this 
wagon.” 

“T don’t see no chevrons on you,” 


Havers protested. 

“Ye'll talk back to a non-commis- 
sioned officer, will ye?” Rogan roared. 
“Clear out av this or I'll prefer charges 
agin ye.” 

There was no resisting Rogan when he 
gave a command. The long years of 
service as a non-com had given his 
voice a quality that aroused in those 
he addressed an instinctive impulse to 
obey. Pert Havers growled, but he got 
out of that wagon, and his pal went 
with him. This other man was Chick 
Baudry, a small-town prize-fighter. Both 
men crawled under the Doherty wagon 
and curled up there in their blankets, 
while the audacious Rogan and Ern 
made themselves comfortable in as nice 
a nest as even a cat could wish. Demmy 
jumped in with them 

“Can you beat that 
gan?” Tip wanted to know. “He just 
bluffs his way through everything. How- 
ever, he'll have to fight Chick Baudry in 
the morning, when Chick ‘ discovers 
Rogan is not a non-com.” 

“Do you suppose Rogan realizes that, 
Tip?” 

“Certainly. 
today about 
tomorrow.” 

All that night we rolled into the 
north. About daylight we pulled in on a 
spur track, the ramps were let down 
and the stock was led off, watered and 
fed. About noon we loaded again and 
resumed our journey. Our progress was 
slow, for we had to wait on sidetracks 
for the regular trains to pass. Also 
there were a number of trainloads of 


scoundrel Ro- 


But Rogan never worries 
what he will have to do 


93) 


wounded coming down from the front. 
Indeed, long before the first of these 
trainloads of wounded passed us Tip 
called the turn. 

“I smell blood,” he confided—‘blood 
and drugs. They're evacuating the 
wounded. Well, praise be for that. It’s 
proof the war isn’t over and that there’s 
still work for us.” 

The odor of those trains made many 
of the animals nervous. I did not like 
it myself, but Tip paid no attention 
to it. 

While we were munching our rations 
the batteries had breakfast. The cooks 
fired up in the open, made coffee and 
heated some canned beans. There was 
an ample ration of good white bread 
and conserve in each outfit and the men 
did justice to it, the officers eating with 
them. 

When Captain Burwell came up to 
the fire to get his breakfast Chick 
Baudry stepped up to him and begged 
for an interview. 

“Very well, Baudry,” said Sam Bur- 
well. “What's on your mind?” 

“Are Rogan and Givens non-coms, 
sir?” Baudry asked. 

“Not in this outfit—as yet, but I 
imagine they will be as soon as I can 
arrange it. Why do you ask?” 

“They threw Havers an’ me out 
our sleepin’ quarters last night, 
Said they were non-coms.” 

“Serves you right for going. What 
do you intend doing about it? Or do 
you want me to take the matter up for 
you?” 

“Oh, I paddle my own canoe, 
Baudry answered grinning. 

“Well, good luck to you, Baudry,” 
Sam replied casually. Baudry saluted, 
about-faced, walked right up to Rogan 
and said: ‘Put ‘em up, Rogan. I’m 
goin’ to take you apart.” 

Rogan clinched at once, wrestled 
Chick Baudry down and banged his head 
against the ground until he yelled for 
mercy. Meanwhile Ern Givens had 
walked over to Pert Havers. ‘You fall 
to me, Pert,” he announced. “How 
about you?” 

But Pert Havers, 
did not want to fight, so Ern grinned 
and the incident was closed. But from 
that moment forward every man in F 
Battery knew that whoever picked 
Rogan would have to answer to 
Givens, and vice versa. And the bat- 
tery felt no sympathy for Baudry and 
Havers. It was considered that Rogan 
and Ern had done something brilliant in 
running a blazer on them, and as neither 
Rogan nor Ern had attempted to evade 
the result of that blazer the battery 
chaffed Baudry and Havers unmerciful- 
ly. These two were known to be more 
than ordinarily handy men with their 
fists and quick to challenge a comrade to 
battle as a result, but a rough and tum- 
ble fight was not to their liking and it 
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| was the consensus of opinion that Rogan 
and Ern had put them in their places. 
That opinion proved almost true, as 
there was but little trouble from Baudry 

| or Havers from then on, as far as Ern 
or Rogan were concerned. 

We rolled on toward the front all that 
afternoon and along toward sunset we 
could hear faintly the sound of distant 
explosions. After dark there was a rosy 
glow in the east and northeast, with in- 
termittent flashes, and the sound of the 
explosions grew steadily louder. 

“Well, this is certainly one big son 
of a gun of a war,” Tip observed. “I 
imagine we'll soon be detraining. The 
traffic must be thick up that way.” 

| He was right. About eight o’clock 
| we detrained, and when the animals 
| were fed the men bolted some cold ra- 
tions and proceeded to unload the ma- 
terial. At midnight we harnessed and 
hitched in; then a French officer ap- 
| peared to guide us and we pulled out 
and headed in the direction of the thun- 
der and lightning to the northeast. 
Ern put Captain Burwell’s saddle and 
bridle on me. It was a saddle such 
as the French fields officers used, and 


| 

| I found it extremely comfortable. The 

| battery commander then mounted me 
and Ern drove lead on No. 1 gun. Tip 


followed, tied to the watercart. 

There was considerable motor traffic 
on the road we traveled. Motor trucks, 
heavily loaded, ground up to the front 
and staff cars and motorcycle dispatch 
riders wound in and out among the 
trucks, feeling their way, for no lamps 
were permitted. However, in the dim 
star-shine they managed without a great 
deal of confusion. Our column kept 
| well over to the right of the road, as 

good artillery always does on the march, 

and beyond an occasional curse from 
| some driver when the fenders of a pass- 
ing car scraped his leg, the outfit pro- 
ceeded quietly and in good order. 

About daylight we came into a village. 

| where we parked and unhitched and 
after the animals had been tied on the 
picket line under a long column of weep- 
ing willows that grew along a river bank 
and the grooming and policing of equip- 
ment was finished, the outfit had break- 
fast. 

This village had been pretty badly 
shot up. Tip explained to me that 
heavy artillery must have bombarded 
it for days. However, the men found 
holes in the ruins to crawl into and 

| Slept the day through, and not until 
| dusk did they lead us down to the river 
to drink. We had no hay that night, 
| but we did have a nosebag filled with 
oats, and as Rogan slipped Tip’s nose- 
bag on him he said: 

| “Eat hearty, Tip. God knows when 
you'll get your next square meal.” 

I gathered from the conversation that 
the men all felt gratified at being able 
| tO set up the picket line under those 

weeping willows. German airplanes had 

circled the village twice during the day 
and undoubtedly the horse lines would 
have been bombed had they been in the 
| Open. Fortunately the drooping limbs 


| 


of the weeping willows hid us from 

those searching eyes in the sky. 

Few of the animals slept that night 
for the rumble of guns away off there 
on the sky-line arid the roar of transport 
jolting through the village was deafening 
and disconcerting. Even Tip was wake- 
ful, but out of curiosity rather than ap- 
prehension, I think. He appeared to 
enjoy the fireworks off there in front 
of us. 

We remained in that village two days, 
and on the second day our forage trucks 
brought up some hay from the railhead. 
It certainly was welcome. About eight 
o’clock that same night we harnessed, 
hitched in and headed up the road again 
toward the fireworks. 

And now, for the first time, we really 
struck traffic. I smelled blood and 
drugs almost continuously, so I imagine 
many of the cars that passed us were 
bearing wounded. Infantry, in single 
file, walked in the ditch by the side of 
the road, and occasionally, despite the 
utmost care, one of our carriages would 
drop into that ditch. Then there would 
be low orders and low cursing, and all 
hands would buckle to the wheels and 
slowly the carriage would come out 
again. Meanwhile those behind us 
would be demanding to know what the 
hell was the matter, and calling us bone- 
heads. Military policemen were trying, 
unsuccessfully, to direct the traffic, but 
all they succeeded in doing was to iden- 
tify themselves as M. P.’s, whereupon 
they got the raspberry. Far down the 
column a thin voice would pipe: 

“Who win the war?” 

And up in front a deep bass voice 
would answer: “The M. P.’s.” 

I felt sorry for those poor devils of 
M. P.’s. Nobody seemed to love them. 

About three o’clock in the morning 
we turned off the main road into a quiet 
lane, down which we traveled for about 
a mile, then swung off into a field. Cap- 
tain Burwell seemed to know exactly 
where he was—indeed, it developed later 
that he had been up there the day be- 
fore to select his firing position—so we 
crept in and unlimbered without any 
fuss or feathers. As soon as the guns 
and caissons had been dropped Captain 
Burwell dismounted and turned me over 
to Dink Munro, the first sergeant, who 
then took command of the teams and 
the limbers and we went back the way 
we had come, just as dawn commenced 
to show in the east. 

Dink led us down a road through a 
wood, and where the trees grew sparsely 
each team with its limber made its way 
into the wood where we unhitched, but 
did not remove the harness. One by 
one we were led to water at a well in 
the rear of a battered farm-house that 
abutted against the woods; then brought 
back, tied to the wheels and given about 
four quarts of oats each in our nose- 
bags; the drivers crawled under the lim- 
bers and went to sleep and, save for the 
uproar up front, that wood was as quiet 
and peaceful as it is under these syca- 
mores. 

(To be continued.) 
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